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BY  JAMES   B.  BROWN. 
Sbcobd  EornoK. 

Extraetgfrom  the  CritUal  NotUa  of  the  Firtt  Edition. 


"  A  little  Tolnme  whicb  ve  hul  willi  macb  satJatictiaii,  u  i  ftesh 
i  and  tnatvorthy  infonnant  on  the  most  Important  of  doc  eolonica. 
I   ■    *    *    Much  of  the  intellijcence  ia  (htm  official  aounes,  and  the 

whale  has  the  adTantage  of  being  leceot.'' 
I  ThttOrUio. 

"  To  peraraia  contempltUuig  emigration,  this  volume  will  be  in- 
I    iiduaftle ;  fcr  it  nrntmns  a  greater  amoont  of  uiejhi  inftitmallon— 

of  instroctloii  in  small  details,  so  madi  needed,  so  difficult  lo  oblaln 

when  wanted— than  we  remember  erer  to  have  seen  collected  in  a 

single  vohiine." 

I  '^  A.  very  practical,  atrai^btforwardp  and  trnatworthy  book;  a 
'   ^thful  repreaentadon  of  one  of  England's  moat  Important  colonies, 

and  oie  which  pr^eQts  the  most  natural  UtractioDS  to  emigratiDn. 
j    "      *      *      Wiu  onr  hearty  Tecommendation  we  take  leave  of  this 

fiiitbfii]  and  impartial  volume.^ 

!  TtM'M  BUflnwine. 

1         "  SenuUe  and  well-informed  letters.     ■     •     ■    The  writer  has 

.    added  to  tbe  value  of  his  book  by  collecting  nsefo]  infonnation  from 

every  autheiidc  source ;  and  though  we  do  not  take  it  upon  us  to  bid 

any  iatending  emigrant  take  any  one  writer  for  bis  sole  guide,  we 

may  voneh  tor  the  author  of  the  lettua  being  at  least  a  safe  consnltmg 

""  '"'  Tl»  AtUa. 

"  EmlwaceH  infimnation  on  evey  suWect  which  it  behoves  the 
<    emignat  to  know,  and  which  is  likely  to  Jail  under  notice.     ■     *    * 
I    We  regard  it  iu  a  naeful  manual  to  those  who  wish  lo  make  them- 
selves acqoaiuted  with  (be  real  state  of  our  American  Colonies,  as 
well  as  a  valuable  guide-book  to  ttie  intending  emigrant." 

Qtuurtartr  Jonnwl  <tf  Agrioultore. 

I  "  Bo  ooif  we  think,  can  rise  from  tbe  perusal  of  '  Canada  and  the 
Cokmfete'  witboot  having  a  very  vivid  picture  1^  oo  his  mind,  both 
et  the  appearance  of  the  coantty,  and  the  haUta  and  pnranits  of  tbe 
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The  Oolonlal  Oacette. 

"  This  is  the  work  of  s  shrewd  and  truthful  ohservw.      •      *     • 
The  author  brings  it  [a  district  in  Canada]  before  us  with  all  the 
livelmeas  of  a  thing  we  have  ourselves  seen. 
John  BulL 

"  For  Bound,  practical,  and  useful  information  respecUng  tMs  most 
valuable  and  important  branch  of  our  colonial  Fmpire,  we  do  not 
know  any  single  work  which  can  be  compajcd  with  this  yolomc.  We 
doubt,  indeed,  whether  much  is  not  excIusiTelj  to  he  found  in  it.  It 
should  be  the  previous  stndy,  and  pocket  companiOD  of  all  who  coq- 
template  settling  in  Canada.  The  author  ^ves  us,  in  a  clear  and 
SHccinct  manner,  the  results  of  a  four  years'  residence,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  facts  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  emigrant,  and  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader." 

"  An  able  and  intorestiuB  work.  *  *  ■>  Has  the  singular 
merit  of  extracting  everything  that  is  important  to  the  intending 
settlers  from  all  tbesa  publications  [Bouchette,  Pickon,  Sir  Kichaid 
Bonnycaslle,  and  other  previous  works  on  Canada],  and  leaves  no- 
tliing  on  the  score  of  popalation,  religion,  travelling,  wages,  agricul- 
tural productions,  progresa  of  settlement,  varieties  of  soil,  state  of 
parties,  maritime  advancement,  price  of  land,  public  revenue,  taxes, 
and  the  means  provided  for  education—unnoticed.  It  is  the  most 
practically  useful  work  we  have  bitherto  met  with.  The  knowledge 
which  the  anthoc  acquired  bv  travelling  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  interior  of  Canada,  and  though  its  vast  chain  of  waters,  is  com- 
municated with  a  fidelity  and  ability  tbat  render  the  volume  eminently 
worthy  of  public  patronage.  ♦  *  •  Those  who  either  intend  to 
visit  or  settle  in  that  rising  country  should  read  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention this  interestiag  compendium.  *  *  *  It  is  a  work  the  re- 
sult of  «xperience;  and  all  who  either  bave,  or  desire  to  have  an  hi- 
terest  in  that  colony,  will  experience  much  pleasure,  and  derive  great 
profit,  by  the  perusal  of  this  volume-** 

nie  Sootaman. 

"  An  able  work  on  flie  subject  of  tbat  colony.  •  *  •  The 
writer  has  exhibited  the  moat  unwearied  research  in  procuring  fresh 
documents  to  support  and  extend  what  he  observed  personally  \  and 
he  has  here  presented  to  us  a  complete  view  of  the  statistics,  settle- 
ments, soils,  rates  of  wages,  and  other  important  features  connected 
witb  the  aMe  of  Canada,  as  these  exist  at  the  present  time.  We 
re^ly  do  not  know  where  the  intending  emif^ant  will  find  elsewherf 
so  much  valuable  matter  collected  on  the  sut^ect,  and  we  most  sin- 
cerely advise  its  consultation  by  all  who  have  an  eye  to  a  residence  in 
that  country.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  price  is  so  rBasonable  as  to  put  it  al 
the  command  of  all  classes.*' 

The  DumftieB  Gonrier. 

"  We  strongly  recommend  a  book  peculiar  of  its  class,  for  informa- 
tioD  and  honesty,  the  price  of  which  is  only  4s.  6d. ;  and  whkh.  In 
■Edition,  is  free  from  the  slightest  suspicion  of  bias,  in  reoommen^g 
one  district  of  country  in  pref^renc«  to  another.' 
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'  We  should  loak  to  tbat  gfeat  area  cultivated  by  our  own  orantrr' 
men  in  oar  colonial  poaseesion  la  North  Affieilca—  a  countiy  to  vhich 
we  are  united  by  the  dosot  idatlaniihlp — a,  countiy  to  find  constant 
empli^ment  for  oar  surplus  Mionrara — a  countiy  which  still  looks  to 
England  with  feelings  of  affection— a  countiy  which  affers  a  market 
for  oar  manufactured  goods — a  connby  snt^ect  to  no  hostile  tariff— 
which  suppoHs  OUT  shipping—which  imprarea  the  conditjou  of  our 
fellow-coimtiynien — a  countc;  which  we  maj  hold  with  ugnol  bencdt 
to  ourselves,  but  in  which  we  cannot  maintain  our  supremacy  oaless 
we  are  cemented  to  ber  by  the  elaseat  bonds  of  eflfectiott  as  w«ll  as  of 

Eabl  of  Dbrbt,  Qiea  Loiu>  Stutlki, 
In  the  Horn  of  Ctmmoiu. 
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PEEFACE  TO  FffiST  EDITION. 


'  Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  information  con- 
cerning ooi  colonies,'  remarks  the  writer*  of  one  of 
the  recent  Atlas  Prize  Essays,  '  few  emigrate  till 
&ings  are  'well-nigh  desperate  with  them  at  home. 
And  then  they  go  ao  thoroughly  ill-informed,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  fear  they  will  return  in 
disgust.'  .'■  ■■ 

The  absence  of  suffiflt^lAiy  -P^^l^^  ^^^  ^^' 
tailed  information  regarding.our  cbldni^  has  indeed 
all  along  been  seriously  experterfcsd ;  ''and,  by  those 
well  informed  in  the  matter,  is  Relieved  to  be  the 
chief  cause  which  prevents  a  much  more  extended 
flow  of  colonisation. 

Books  of  travels,  in  a  great  measure  composed 
of  hasty  observationa,  generally  speaking  do  not 
satisfy  the  keenly  practical  inquiries  of  the  numbers 
naturally  desirous  of  being  acquainted  with  parti- 


'  The  Bev.  Joeepb  Angus,  MA. 
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cular  and  detailed  facts.  Another  daas  of  works, 
the  compilations  from  those  books,  are  necessarily 
similarly  deficient,  A  third  class,  being  -written 
by  persons  familiar  with  the  facts  presented,  axe 
the  kind  of  works,  which,  if  moderately  compre- 
hensive and  faithfiil,  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
most  practically  iiaefiil ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  other 
means  of  information  (as  might  perhaps  be  expected 
to  be  famished  by  either  the  colonial  or  imperial 
Grovemments,  or  conjointly,  regarding  the  actual  and 
particular  condition  of  our  colonies — this  descrip- 
tion of  information  having  now  in  this  country  be- 
come a  matter  of  increasing  moment) — such  sources 
mnst  prove  among  the  best  aids,  as  they  are  be- 
lieved hitherto  to  have  been,  in  carrying  forward 
the  work  of  peopling  England's  'noble  openings 
for  enterprise  and  capital.' 

The  present  publication  ia  offered  to  the  public 
as  an  humble  attempt  to  add  to  the  stock  of  general 
information  possessed  in  relation  to  one  of  our  finest 
colonies ;  and  concerning  which,  in  its  various  fa- 
miliar aspects,  and  progressively  changing  circum- 
stances and  prospects,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
every  such  attempt,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  and 
value  of  the  facts,  and  presumed  fidelity  of  the 
views  presented,  will  be  more  or  less  acceptably 
received.     In  addition  to  the  gratification  likely  to 
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be  deriTol  by  the  general  reader,  there  are  lai^ 
classes  now  in  this  country  whom  the  sulgect  par^ 
ticoLurly  addresaeB.  The  nnmbera  who  h»ye  al- 
ready made  Canada  their  home,  and  have  left  be- 
hind them,  among  their  relations  and  acquaintances, 
a  share  of  interest  in  the  colony ;  and  the  growing 
nombers,  besides,  naturally  desirous  of  benefiting 
their  position  in  life,  and  who  look  to  the  colonies  as 
fields  offering  euch  an  opportunity — cause  Canada, 
the  nearest  and  most  attractive  of  all  om  colcHues, 
to  be  viewed  with  lively  and  increasing  interest. 

The  writer  having  resided  four  years  in  Canada, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  time  travelled  throt^h  a 
great  part  of  it,  both  in  making  tonis  into  the 
interior  parte,  and  along  almost  its  entire  extent  of 
lake  and  river  boundary,  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  having  for  hia  own 
satisfaction,  and  the  information  of  his  firiends,  pre- 
served much  of  his  observations  in  regard  to  the 
featnres  and  natore  of  the  country,  the  comforts, 
modes  of  life,  and  experiences  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  also  concerning  the  general  state,  progress,  and 
pnwpects  of  the  colony— he  has  been  enabled  to 
present  from  fiill  consideration,  and  in  a  familiar 
manner,  a  variely  of  views  more  or  less  interesting, 
respecting  the  colony  and  the  colonists. 

He  proceeded  to  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1839, 
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tiaving  left  Edinbuigh  in  the  middle  of  Marcli, 
sailed  from  Liverpool  towarde  the  end  of  that 
month,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  first 
of  Majj  and  sailing  up  the  Hudson  and  through 
the  Erie  Cfmal,  crossed  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara  into 
Canada  upon  the  18th  May.  Having  satisfied  him- 
self of  the  prospects  presented  by  the  country,  and 
liking  it  much  in  other  respects,  but  especially  for 
the  proo&  it  afforded  of  possessing  a  wider  field  and 
fuller  certainty  of  rewards  to  active  and  persevering 
induatty  than  in  the  mother-comitry,  he  determined 
upon  entering  into  commercial  pursuits,  and  con- 
tinued thus  engaged,  with  the  same  satisfaction 
with  which  he  commenced,  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  residence.  The  part  of  the  country  rendered 
most  familiar  by  this  residence  was  the  western 
Peninsula  of  Canada,  situated  between  the  Lakes 
Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron,  and  containing  half  of 
the  occupied  portion  of  Canada ;  and  though  indis- 
putably possessing  the  highest  character  for  climate 
and  soil,  yet  the  least  known  of  any  part,  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  being  out  of  the  ordinary  route 
of  travellers  in  making  their  usually  hasty  runs 
into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  and  touching, 
in  moat  instances,  only  at  the  towns  of  Toronto, 
Ejngston,  Montreal,  and  Quebec  This  part  of 
Canada  has  therefore  been  more  folly  dwelt  upon 
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than  the  others ;  bat,  at  &e  same  time,  to  prevent 
any  -ondTie  bias  being  likely  to  be  left  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  although  one  of  the  difitrictB  ia 
selected  for  the  Mlest  description,  with  regard  to 
general  appearance,  scenery,  soils,  farms,  towns, 
amount  and  description  of  population,  success  of  the 
colonists,  with  views  of  internal  economyaod  govern- 
ment— snch  is  given  more  as  a  specimen  or  minia- 
tnre  view  of  Canada,  having  more  or  leaa  especially 
reference  to  the  colony  as  a  whole ;  and  the  better 
to  preserve  this  general  character  very  full  illus- 
trative Notes  and  Appendix  have  been  added.* 

In  the  course  of  the  writer's  first  toors  upon 
entering  Canada,  as  well  as  subsequently,  having 
become  strongly  impressed  that  the  colony  was 
very  imperfectly  known  in  Britain,  the  means  of 
comforts  and  the  general  advantages  it  possesses  in 
snch  abundance,  its  steady  and  prosperons  progress 
towards  becoming  a  most  important  and  inflnential 
country — ^the  writer  experienced  much  satis&ction 
in  having  had  the  opportunity  of  a  temporary  visit 
to  this  cotmtry,  to  contribute  what  little  amount  of 
information  the  nature  of  his  visit  allowed  him. 
The  general  reader  is  requested  to  overlook  the 
observation  here  made  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  the 

■  TJbia  plan  of  (he  fiiM  editjon,  hu  now  been  ealdrely  set  idde  to 
give  place  to  the  more  comprehensive  ooe,  adopted  in  the  present 
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not  lumatuml  cnrioaity  of  a(»ne,  wMcli  is — that  he 
iias  no  intereat  whatever  in  speaking  well  or  other- 
wise of  any  part  of  Canada,  and  that  in  the  conrse 
of  collecting  his  information  of  pai-ticular  facta,  he 
has  throughont  scnipulously  abstained  from  laying 
himself  in  the  remotest  degree  mider  obligationa  to 
any  individnals  who  might  1)6  supposed  to  be  biassed 
by  personal  interests  in  tte  colony.  The  facts  he 
required  to  be  possessed  of,  chiefly  consisting  of  the 
most  recent  statistical  information,  have  been  pro- 
cured in  a  great  measure  from  ofBcial  sonrces  in  the 
colony ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  authenticating  or 
illustrating  his  own  observations,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  most  approved  published  authorities.  He 
busts,  therefore,  the  views  presented  will  be  received 
&t  least  as  thoroughly  disinterested.  The  writer 
only  regrets,  that  in  order  to  present  as  much  as 
possible  of  desirable  matter  regarding  Canada,  in 
the  form  which  would  be  most  generally  accessible — 
he  should  have  been  obliged  to  treat  many  subjects 
in  a  manner  greatiy  disproportioned  to  their  impor- 
tance. 

The  series  of  Letters  forming  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  was  written  originally  for  the 
'  Scotsman '  newspaper,  at  the  request  of  an  esteemed 
friend  of  the  writer,  one  of  the  conductors  of  that 
journal ;  and  having  been  very  favourably  received 
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and  proved  oseM,  as  well  as,  it  is  believed,  gene- 
ndly  inteiesting — these  lettem  are  now  re^imted, 
and  it  is  hoped  will  present  in  their  collected  form 
increased  inteieBt  bam  the  material  additions  they 
have  lecedyed,  particalarly  those  parts  descriptiTe 
of  aceneiy,  and  the  Taiions  fiuniliar  aspects  (^  the 
conotiy  in  &e  et^ea  of  its  prc^ireas,  &oni  the  still 
niiinfaslHt«d  finest  to  the  first  openings  of  the  pioneer 
aettJer,  the  hai^-cnltivated  clearances  of  older  settle- 
moita,  and  the  huay  and  more  oomfbrtsble  and 
ltome4ikB  life  presented  bj  the  rapidly-growing 
imwpenins  towns  and  villages. 

NnmeFOBB  and  closely-^ninted  Notes  contain 
macb  information  both  of  details  in  repaid  to  soil, 
popiilatioD,  and  odier  characteristica  of  localities, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  vahutble  to  the  practi- 
cal inqniicr,  and  present  also  gmieral  vievni  of  snb- 
jects  sD^iested  by  the  text,  iUnstrative  of  tlie  con- 
dition and  progress  of  the  colony.  A  very  Inll 
Appendix  contains  matter  more  closely  applicable 
to  the  entile  colony,  and  of  an  essentially  practical 
nature,  parficniarly  in  regard  to  the  rates  of  wages 
and  state  of  trades,  prices  of  jnovisions,  fiunitore, 
clodiing,  rents ;  pnces  of  lands  and  terms  of  pay- 
ment, prices  of  tium  bnildings,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, live  stock,  and  snefa  oth^  ns^id  details — 
presenting,  as  fitr  as  possible  within  limited  space, 
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that  kind  of  ioformatioii  most  desirable  to  be  known 
respecting  the  country.  The  Appendix  contains 
also  condensed  views  of  the  whole  of  the  WcBtem 
Peninsula  of  Canada,  the  respective  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  localities  with  regard  to  soil,  situ- 
ation, population,  and  other  matters. 

A  main  division  of  the  work  strictly  emlo'aces 
Genend  Views  of  Canada;  the  general  aspect  of 
the  country  through  its  entire  extent ;  characters  (^ 
various  parts  both  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  portion 
of  the  Province ;  ainounts  of  occupied  and  unoccu- 
pied, cultivated  and  uncultivated  lands ;  a  glance 
at  the  chief  resources  of  tiie  colony,  with  the  pro- 
gress and  present  amount  and  description  of  popu- 
lation. A  statement  of  the  affairs,  and  of  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  afford  occasion  to 
present  a  variety  of  interesting  details  regarding  its 
civil  management,  sources  of  revenue,  and  public 
institutions. 

The  views  of  Ae  present  state  and  prospects  trf 
Canada,  and  those  respecting  the  important  subject 
of  emigration,  will,  it  is  hoped,  recommend  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  as  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
subjects,  and  overlooking  the  necessarily  brief  notice 
they  have  received — those  who  have  influence, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  colony  or  at  home,  may 
be  induced  to  bestow  upon  them  some  measure  of 
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consideration.  The  leading  views  in  ^th  chapters^ 
however  briefly  dwelt  upon,  are  the  lesnlt  of  ctoae 
practical  observation,  itom  opportimities  posBessed 
both  in  this  coontiy  and  the  colony  believed  to  be 
most  favouiable  to  the  stndj  of  the  aubjecta,  and  are 
therefore  put  forth  for  consideration  with  some  de- 
gree of  perhaps  pardonable  confidence. 

Practical  suggestions  addressed  to  intending 
emigranta  regarding  prepuations  for  the  voyage, 
directions  for  travelling  throngh  the  country,  with 
other  information  of  like  description,  close  the 
Tolmne,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  prove  what  it  has 
been  tiie  writer's  aim  to  make  it,  as  far  as  its  limits 
would  allow,  both  a  desirable  companion  in  travel- 
ling to  the  colony,  and  a  work  possessing  some  de- 
gree of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 


EllINBITBOH,  NOTEMBEK  1644. 
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The  volume  now  presented  of  Views  of  Canada 
and  the  Colonists,  is,  strictly  speaking,  more  a 
new  TTOik  thMi  a  new  edition.  To  the  former 
esperience  of  four  years'  residence  in  Upper 
Canada,  there  is  now  added  the  experience  of  four 
years'  residence  in  Lower  Canada.  The  much 
more  comprehensive,  aa  well  as  more  detailed  views 
which  the  authoij  from  this  eight  years'  residence, 
has  thus  been  enabled  to  present  of  Canada,  and 
all  that  relates  to  the  colony  and  the  colonists — will 
at  once  be  perceived  by  those  who  favoured  the 
earlier  work  with  perusal.  The  success  of  that 
work,  which  owed  its  origin  to  accidental  circnm- 
staices,  has  induced  the  author  to  make  the  present 
volume  more  worthy  of  the  favour  which  was  ex- 
tended to  his  first  task. 
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The  work  now  presented  has,  with  Teiy  trifling 
exceptions,  been  entirely  re-written.  Tlie  amoimt  of 
additional  matter  introduced,  and  the  comprehenBiye 
nature  of  its  arrangement,  are  such,  it  is  hoped,  as 
to  entitle  it  to  the  claim  of  a  standard  work  on 
the  subject  of  Canada. 

In  no  previous  publication  on  &e  colony,  it  is 
believed,  baa  an  attempt  like  ibe  present  been  made 
to  treat  the  subject  in  so  precise  and  comprehen- 
sive a  manner.  It  has  been  the  author's  aim  to 
place  the  country  as  it  is,  with  all  its  interests  and 
leading  features,  before  the  mind  of  the  reader. 


SxtniBVBmt,  NOVIHBBB  ISfil. 
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GENERAL  VIEWS  OF  ADVANTAGES  AND 
DISADVANTAGES  OF  CANADA. 

Adnstigci  of  Fmiiniity  to  Eoglud,  and  being  maH  cuil;r  reaclieil  b;  the 
largot  rnunbei  nI  QioH  danvu  of  Emigntinfi-'AdraiUgEi  ot  Hulthf 
ClimaU,  Fertile  Soil,  uid  Chup  Lftod — The  nunj  good  TbvdB,  ChurchCH 
Clupelii,  (Dd  Uie  eilendEd  oeuu  of  Edaration— Th«  flelil  it  oHsn  to  In- 
ihistr;  end  EstcrpriH— DiudTuitBgei  stBted— Scierit;  ind  Length  of  tli« 
WinlcT  SeBMD— Severe  labour  and  Hudiliipt  la  be  £nanmt«red  by  Bettlerg 
on  the  New  Londi— Indifferent  Read!  mdEdocBtion  in  ILe  Buk  SeCtlemeiiti 
Umettled  Political  Saw— View»  with  rtgard  to  ibCM  Ohjeetoni,  tnaa  m 
Eight  Tears'  operieDce  in  the  Colon;— ?i«CDt  Oenenl  Pnapecti  of  Ciiladi 
Gsnenl  Flan  of  the  mcceedtDg  Cbiptcn  of  the  Work  italed. 

Cakasa  is  the  nearest  ot  all  our  colonieB.  A  comparatively 
short  and  cheap  vojage  places  it  within  the  reach  of  the 
largest  number  of  indifiduala,  with  limited  means,  desirous 
of  LmpiOTing  their  condition  and  prospects  by  emigration. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  the  soil  fertile,  and  throughout  its 
entire  extent,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior,  it  is  watered  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams, 
affording  unsurpasBed  means  of  internal  communication. 

Land  is  to  be  bad  at  such  prices,  and  easy  modes  of 
payment,  that  no  able-bodied  and  industrious  man  may  b« 
long  without  being  the  possessor  of  his  own  iarm,  whereby 
he  may  soon  work  hinuelf  and  his  family,  however  numerous, 
to  comfort  and  independence.  Taxes  are  light,  and  furni- 
ture, dothing,  and  other  necessaries,  are  to  be  had  in 
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abundance  and  variety  in  sTBiy  p&rt  of  the  coiuitiiy.  The 
improTed  roads  laid  down  b;  the  Government  within  the 
)Mt  few  years  have  very  msteriall;  advanced  the  prosperity, 
u  they  hare  agreeably  changed  the  entire  aspect  of  Canada, 
especially  the  western  portion  of  it.  The  increased  faci- 
lities thus  afforded  for  carrying  on  trade,  and  fot  ttans- 
porting  the  produce  of  the  &rmer,  have,  among  other 
advantages,  usually  the  result  of  good  roads,  improved  the 
appearance,  and  added  to  the  population  of  towns  ;  thra'cby, 
generally  lowering  the  prices  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of 
life,  and  at  the  sametime  furnishing  a  better  ready-money 
market  for  the  farmer's  produce. 

To  these  material  advantages  which  Canada  holds  out, 
may  be  added  others,  not  less  generally  prised.  There, 
all  alike  enjoy  entire  freedom  of  industry  and  enterprise, 
perfect  security  of  person  and  property,  and  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  ;  chntches  and  chapels  connected  with  the 
various  denominations  are  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country,  and,  what  is  not  the  least  consideration  to  per- 
sona with  families,  a  national  system  of  education  extends 
its  benefits  within  the  reach  of  all. 

To  complete  these  mere  preliminary  glances  at  the  more 
obvious  advantages  offered  by  Canada  to  the  enterprising 
and  industrious  emigrant,  it  may  be  stated  that,  by  a  recent 
act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  the  settlers  of  each  county 
and  township  elect  their  own  local  council,  for  the  purpose 
of  assessii^  themselves  to  a  certain  limited  rate  per  pound 
on  the  valuation  of  property,  and  of  administering  the 
taxes  thus  levied  in  such  manner  as  they  conceive  best  for 
the  local  and  general  benefit,  such  as  providing  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  advancement  of  education, 
making  and  repairing  of  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public 
improvements  within  the  county.     Settlers,  besides  being 
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eligible  to  offices  eonnectod  with  Uum  countj  and  township 
councils,  are  also  qualified  as  elaetors  to  return  members  to 
the  Provincial  Parliament  The  qualification  of  an  elector 
is  to  be  possessed  of  freehold  property  to  the  value  of  forty 
shillings.  The  qualification  of  mambera,  who  have  an  ^- 
lowance  of  pa;  for  their  serrioes  during  session,  is  to  be 
possessed  of  freehold  propwt;  of  the  value  of  £800,  colo- 
nial curtaacy,  which  is  about  £640  sterling. 

These,  then,  being  some  of  the  more  prominent  advan- 
tages of  Canada  to  persons  of  iodustrf  and  enterprise,  it 
becomes  us  now  to  notice  some  of  the  drawbacks  it  is  most 
commonly  considered  to  have,  in  order  that  wa  may  arrive, 
in  this  manner  of  approaching  the  subject,  at  some  correct 
general  views,  before  proceeding  to  give  the  more  detailed 
information  connected  with  the  colony. 

The  climate  of  Canada  is  spoken  of  as  being  very  hot  in 
summer  and  rigorously  cold  in  winter  ;  the  loigth,  as  well 
ai  the  severity  of  the  winter  BMaon,  materially  interfering 
with  fanning  operations.  The  seveie  labour  and  hardships 
to  be  enconnteied  by  the  farmer  in  clearing  away  the  heavy 
forest  trees  from  the  land,  and  preparing  a  comfortable  farm 
out  of  this  wild  state  of  nature,  have,  undoubtedly,  deterred 
many  from  settling  in  Canada.  The  very  indifferent  roads, 
too,  in  the  back  settlements,  have  been  another  drawbaok. 
Education,  though  supported  by  Government,  and  generally 
diffused,  is  not  always  very  accessible  in  some  localities, 
and,  it  may  be  too,  not  q^uite  good  enough  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  some  families.  Then  there  is  the  unsettled  poli- 
tical state  of  the  colony,  making  it,  now  and  then,  the  scene 
of  bitter  party  contention,  and  leading,  occasionally,  to  un- 
seemly popular  outburats, 

These  may  -be  considered  the  leading  drawbacks  con- 
nected with  Caiuwla,  as  a  future  home  to  the  intending  emi- 
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grant ;  and  are,  all  of  them,  entitled  to  nwture  considoa- 
tion,  especiallj  aa,  viewed  from  a  distance,  and  in  the 
uncertaintj  of  conflicting  Btatemraits,  the  respective  value 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  always  to  detennine.  The  absence 
of  sufficiently  practical  and  detailed  information  regarding 
our  colonies,  as  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe,  in 
writing  upon  Canada,  has  all  along  heea  Beriously  expe- 
rienced ;  and,  by  those  well  infonned  in  the  matter,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  much  more  extended  flow 
of  colonization.  Advantages  and  disa^T^ttages  of  respec- 
tive colonies  are  exaggerated  ;  and  the  very  natural  conse- 
quence is,  that  so  comparatively  "  few  emigrate  till  thinge 
ate  well  nigh  desperate  with  them  at  home."  And  in  this 
uncertainty  and  haste,  in  which  people  frequently  enough 
betake  themselves  to  the  resource  of  eeeking  a  home  in  one 
of  the  colonies,  that  particular  one  which,  in  their  circum- 
stances, was  most  suitable  to  promote  their  prospects,  may 
have,  as  likely  as  not,  been  overlooked,  and  disappointed 
hopes  may  be  the  ultimate  result. 

The  writer  having  rosided  eight  years  in  Canada,  and,  in 
the  course  of  that  time,  travelled  through  the  greater  part 
of  it,  making  tours  into  the  interior,  and  otherwise  becoming 
familiar  with  all  its  interests,  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, he  is  thus  enabled  to  speak,  from  experience ;  and  he 
trusts  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  so  carefully,  and  with 
candour.  Those  who  undertake  to  give  an -account  of  a 
particular  colony,  are,  he  conceivea,  in  a  measure,  indivi- 
dually responsible  in  a  very  serious  point  of  view  ;  as  they 
may  b«  the  means  of  misleading  individuals,  to  the  great 
and  permanent  injury  of  their  interests,  by  exaggerated 
statements  of  a  country's  advantages,  or  too  lightly  touch- 
ing upon,  or  perhaps  altogether  concealing,  disadvautagei. 
Persons  themselves,  too,  in  perusing  accounts,  do  not  always 
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do  BO  with  the  AillMt  benefit,  and  naj,  in  this  my,  be 
idoDe  to  blame  for  ifoture  disappointment,  b;  their  own 
OTer-hasty  conciusiona.  Their  hopes,  not  unftequently, 
dwell  too  exclDsivelj  upon  the  advautftgea,  and,  if  thej  do 
not  altogether  overlook,  the;  do  not  snfficientlj  allow  the 
mind  to  take  into  account,  and  bo  prepared  for,  the  difficul- 
tiea  and  disadvantages  attendant  an  followiog  out  theii 
designs  in  a  change  of  home.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  true 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  many  exaggerate,  for  themselves, 
fukcied  or  comparatively  trifling  difficulties  and  disadvan- 
tages into  real  and  overwhelming  ones.  Thus,  reader,  as 
well  OS  writer,  has  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  to  endeavour  to 
bring  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject  so  important  as  emi- 
gration, a  proper  degree  of  care  and  caution,  as  well  as 
sufficiently  liberal  and  compreh^isive  views,  in  order  that 
the  very  useful  and  generous  spirit  of  enterprise,  which 
should  actuate  all  who  hope  to  better  their  condition,  be 
not  too  much  kept  in  check.  Could  we  enter  on  our  in- 
quiry in  such  a  spirit  as  this,  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  benefit  would  be  the  result.  I  shall  endeavour,  on  my 
part,  to  convey  what  information  I  conceive  to  be  most 
generally  interesting  and  most  useAil,  in  the  most  concise 
and  plunest  manner  possible. 

Having  settled  in  our  minds,  then,  what  weight  we  are 
to  attach  to  the  disadvantages  above  noticed,  connected  with 
Canada  we  will  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  some  clear  gene- 
ts views,  as  well  as  in  a  right  spirit  of  inquiry.  As  the 
suliject  of  climate  is  oae  of  the  first  importance,  calling  for 
B  detailed  and  careful  estimate  as  we  enter  more  minutely 
into  the  subject,  I  shall  only  very  generally  obaerve,  with 
regard  to  this  objection  to  Canada,  that  its  climate  ia  very 
usually  quite  exaggerated  and  misunderstood.  The  cold 
in  winter  I  have  ever  experienced  to  be  not  only  remarkably 
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healthj,  but,  owing  to  the  dry,  clear,  bracing  atmosphere, 
reiy  generallj  rather  agreeable  dian  otberwiM,  prepared, 
as  the  iuhalutantB  are  for  it,  in  the  comfiiart  of  theii  clothing 
and  nunnth  of  thdr  dwelliiige,  and  accommodAtiug  their 
modes  of  life,  in  variouB  wajs,  bo  ag  to  torn  what,  at  » 
dbtance,  appears  so  Berious  a  di&wbaok,  into  a  »eason  bring- 
ing with  it  a  large  share  of  social  comfort  and  ha^^iiness. 
This  is  the  gweml  experience  <rf  the  inhabitants.  The 
Imgth  of  tlie  wintw  is,  no  doubt,  howeTer,  a  teal  drawback ; 
and  it  cumot  be  oTeriooked  ibiA  the  poor  in  the  larger 
towns,  Buch  as  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Toronto,  at  a  season 
when  labour  is  littl«  in  donand,  are,  on  this  tccoont,  subject 
to  much  suffering.  Industrious  and  economioal  mechauios 
are,  in  ordinary  ciicumstancea,  able  to  keep  themselves  verj 
comfortable  through  the  season,  in  common  with  the  othes- 
clasaes  of  sodet;.  The  famto:  in  Cimada  (and  any  man 
may  be  a  farmer  there,  and  be  the  proprietor  ol  his  own 
land  to  boot)  is,  I  should  saj,  the  most  happily  situated,  to 
enjoy  the  rest,  comforts,  and  sociable  recreations  of  winter. 
He  is  lord  of  his  own  lull,  as  of  his  own  fields,  and  if  he  has 
been  actively  industrious  during  the  proper  geason,  be  may 
have  bis  stores  running  orer  ;  and  in  this  happy  position  of 
independence,  the  winter  most  usually  finds  the  fanner's 
hearth  in  Canada.  That  hard  labour  and  some  difficulties 
are  to  be  encountered  by  the  farmer,  not  only  in  clearing 
the  rough  bush  land,  but  in  some  way  or  other,  more  or 
less,  in  every  stage  of  his  progress,  is  only  to  say,  perhaps, 
viewing  this  obstacle  in  its  true  light,  that  the  man  who 
has  shown  himself  deserving  of  the  comfortatde  positioa  of 
independence  we  have  glanced  at,  has  had  the  manfiilness 
to  encounter  and  to  surmount  those  difficulties,  which 
brought  to  him  their  own  ample  and  satisbctory  reward. 
It  is  only,  perhaps,  when  reward  is  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
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certun,  that  difBeultieg  come  to  be  viewed  u  real  and  dis- 
couraging  difficulties.  When  a  ctnnmendaUe  and  tan^Ue 
object  is  to  be  gained,  thej  maj  be  said,  in  relation  to  a 
resolute  niiitd,  entirelj  to  chMige  their  usual  character. 
Colonial  life,  in  -whatever  direction  it  is  sought,  has  its  trials 
and  hardships,  but  lighter  perhaps,  because  of  the  view  wa 
have,  I  think,  properi.7  takm  of  them,  than  those  onlj  less 
obvious  in  their  many  direreified  forms,  that  wear  awa;  un- 
profitable TOan,  and  oftentimes  sicken  the  cnp  of  existence, 
amid  the  oveivcrowded  pursuits  of  the  parent  country  at 
present.  Persons  contemplating  the  life  of  a  farmer  in 
Canada,  must  make  up  their  mind  to  hard  work,  and  some 
few  hardships,  as  the;  are  generally  looked  upon  ;  but 
there  is  the  reward  bejond,  which,  to  most  healthily  consti- 
tuted minds,  more  than  compensates  for  alL  I  believe  this 
to  be  the  general  opinion  of  those  in  the  colonj  who  have 
experienced  both  tine  difficulties  and  the  reward. 

The  roads  of  the  country,  as  we  have  already  paesinKly 
aUnded  to,  have  been  so  improved  within  the  last  few  years, 
as  to  make  one  of  the  most  agreeable  changes  on  its  general 
appeamace  it  has  ever  known — not  to  take  into  account  how 
much  this  pleasing  improvement  has  materially  advanced 
its  agricultural  and  other  interests.  The  main  roads,  run- 
ning through  almost  the  entire  length  of  Western  Canada, 
are  either  now,  for  the  most  part,  substantially  macadam- 
ized or  planked ;  and  many  of  the  [oincipal  branch  roads 
have  received  the  same  attention.  The  beneficial  results 
have  awakwed  more  interest  to  this  all  important  feature, 
BO  necessary  to  a  country's  prosperity,  snd  development  of 
its  resources ;  and  the  lesser  branch  lines  through  the  newer 
settlwnents  are  not  now  so  much  neglected  as  they  were  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  country's  progress.  With  these 
material  signs  <^  advancement,  increased  facilities  have 
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been  afforded  for  supportmg  improTed  meanB  of  education. 
Much  better  schools  are  to  be  found  throughout  Western 
Canada,  and  in  very  manj  of  the  towns  these  ore  of  a  highly 
respectable  character.  In  parts  of  the  back  settlements,  no 
doubt,  very  indifferent  ones  may  not  only  be  found,  but 
fomiliea  may  be  placed  at  inconvenient  distance  fiom  these. 
These  localities,  however,  are,  of  course,  matters  of  choice, 
and  there  being,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  families  placing 
themBelves  in  such  situations,  in  a  country  where  land  is  to 
be  had,  in  abundance,  more  favourably  situated,  both  with 
respect  to  good  schools  and  the  advantages  of  religious  ordi- 
nances. Over  the  greater  part  of  Canada  churches  and 
chapels,  in  connexion  with  the  leading  denominations,  are 
to  be  found,  even  in  some  of  the  most  remote  districts. 

The  somewhat  unsettled  political  state  of  the  colony  ie 
now  the  only  subject,  in  this  introductoiy  general  view,  left 
for  consideration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  unfortunate 
events,  connected  with  political  proceedings  of  the  country, 
have,  for  some  time  back,  tended  to  retard  its  prosperity. 
We  may,  however,  say  this  for  Canada,  that  no  country, 
any  more  than  the  colony,  is  exempt  from  its  political  com- 
moCtans  at  times.  And  I  humbly  think  that  we  are  war- 
ranted in  saying  &rther,  that,  perhaps,  the  inhabitMits  of 
the  colony  hare  been  much  less  to  blame,  in  those  matters 
which  gave  rise  to  those  disaffections  and  commotions,  than 
the  Colonial  Department  of  the  Home  Oovemmrait,  whose 
insufficient  knowledge,  or  unwise  interference,  may  have 
eititer  remotely  originated  or  aggravated  them.  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  very  general  opinion,  not  only  among  the  most 
dispassionate  observers  in  the  colony,  but  among  the  best 
informed  and  unprejudiced,  in  relation  to  these  matters,  in 
tjie  mother  country.  Such  a  state  of  feeling  Vfill  most 
likely  bring  about  some  desired  changes  in  the  mode  of  con- 
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ducting  coloni&l  &&in,  thftt  will,  in  lU  probftbilit^,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  tend  greatly  to  advance  the  coIoq^'b  tnateml 
ptoapexitj,  while  the  honnonizing  effect  on  conflicting  pwrtj 
interests  will  >(it  be  the  least  of  the  effects  of  improved 
unmgements  u  the  seat  of  Home  Governmoit.  Canada  ia 
&i  too  important,  either  ag  a  branch  of  the  empire,  or  as  a 
large  and  fertile  country  on  ita  own  i«sonTce«,  to  have  its 
prosperity  materially  impeded  for  any  let^^  of  time,  or  its 
peace  disturbed,  through  imperfect  knowledge  hastily  exer- 
cised, on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government,  in  influoieing 
the  administration  of  its  afiaira.  Thoe  is  the  much  more 
hopeful  consideration,  moreover,  that  at  no  former  period 
in  the  history  of  Canada  has  the  spirit  of  public  opinion  in 
England,  ehared  also  by  the  Home  Govemmeat,  been  more 
favourable  to  independ^it  action  on  the  part  of  the  colony 
in  conducting  its  own  a^urs.  And  the  more  popular  sys- 
tem, some  time  ago  introduced  into  the  working  of  the 
Colonial  Government,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  guarantee  of 
m  honest  and  hearty  desire,  on  the  part  of  Britain,  to  do 
the  utmost  to  promote  colonic  interests ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  this  large  amount  of  independent  action  accorded  to 
the  colonists,  so  widely  different  from  the  restrictive  policy 
Bought  to  be  imposed  upon  the  old  colonies  of  Britain — 
now  the  United  States — such,  so  &t  as  we  can  judge,  may 
be  taken  as  good  grounds  for  believing  that  there  can  be  no 
serious  or  protracted  political  struggle  in  the  colony  mate- 
rially to  interfere  with  its  peaceiiil  progress  in  developing, 
as  it  continues  silently  doing  from  ye&r  to  year,  its  immense 
natural  resources.  There  are,  doubtless,  a  variety  of  views 
entitled  to  respectful  consideration,  with  regard  to  the  poli- 
tical affairs  of  Canada ;  but  as  it  is  conceived  that  anything 
approaching  to  discussion  on  these  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  we  have  therefore  purposely  avoided  ottering  more 
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closely  into  the  subject ;  and  the  more  so,  we  may  ttlso  ftdd, 
as,  perhaps,  the  gwieral  views  we  hwre  ventured  to  oAr 
may,  in  a  great  measoie,  be  said  to  embrace  the  entire  mat- 
ter. Viewed  at  a  dispassionate  distance,  these  things  wear 
a  different  aspect  than  they  assume  to  those  mixed  up  with 
passing  interests  and  part;  feeling. 

The  prudent,  industrious,  and  enterprising  settler  may 
not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  join  an;  of  the  mere  party 
interests  of  the  day ;  as  he  may  iVdfil  his  duty  to  the 
colony  as  well  as  to  himself,  when  occasion  requires  him, 
without  his  at  all  doing  this ;  and  interrupting  Uiereby, 
most  likely,  the  peacefulness  tad  prosperous  progress  of  his 
daily  avocations.  Xhe  latest  intell^euce  from  Canada, 
while  we  write,  up  to  the  middle  of  Decemb^  last,  is  of  a 
very  gratifying  description.  There  is  a  lively  hopefulness, 
showing  itself  in  renewed  activity  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  colony,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  satisfectory 
symptomB  of  an  increase  of  pToq>erity  to  Ae  country. 

With  these  very  general  preliminary  views  put  forth  in 
ngtri  to  Canada,  the  readn:,  it  is  hoped,  will  feel  greater 
interest  in  accompanying  us,  while  we  endeavour  to  open  in 
detail  such  others  concerning  the  country  as  will  enable  him 
to  beoome  in  a  d^ree  &miliar  with  its  distinctive  featnres, 
general  lesources,  and  the  inducements  it  offers  to  those  de- 
sirous of  looking  towards  it  as  a  ^tnre  home.  We  shall, 
in  the  first  place,  take  a  brief  survey  of  its  extent,  general 
aspect,  population,  and  resouices.  Having  obtained  this 
comprehensive  view,  ve  shall  proceed  more  closely  to  the 
subject,  sjid  notice,  in  a  general  manner,  the  characteristics 
of  the  respective  districts  and  settlements,  so  as  thus  to 
assist  in  guiding  the  steps  of  the  inteadtug  settler  ;  and,  as 
an  interesting  part  of  oui  task,  bearing  also  thus  in  view 
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the  tastes  of  the  general  reader,  we  shall  not  overtook  to 
take  glances  at  the  eveiy-day  featureB  of  the  country  sa  it 
presentB  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  pMBing  trareller,  and  at 
the  peculi&r  habit»  and  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants.  Fol- 
tofring  this,  such  Airther  detailed  viows  will  be  presented  of 
the  country  as  will  best  illustrate  its  general  peculiarities, 
and  inform  tbe_Teader,  minutely  and  practically,  in  regard  to 
particular  subjects,  as  the  selection  of  land,  manner  of 
settling,  state  of  trades,  rates  of  wages,  roits,  prices  of  pro- 
viBions,  preparations  for  proceeding  to  Canada,  and  ^bo 
tiareUing  through  the  principal  parts  of  it. 

The  Taiions  points  of  iufonnation,  in  short,  will  be  more 
or  less  touched  upon  that  are  most  likely  to  be  useful  to 
those  desirous  of  obtaining  a  familij-r  acquaintance  with  the 
conntt;  in  all  its  minute  and  special  features,  including 
those  of  more  striking  and  general  interest,  just  such  as 
persons  would  naturally  direct  their  attention  to,  were  they 
themselves  to  proceed  to  the  spot.  That,  within  the  limited 
space  of  a  small  volume,  we  roay  be  unable  to  fal£l  so  large 
a  promise  to  all  classes  of  readers,  is  indeed  highly  probable. 
We  shall  only,  therefore,  obserre  that,  having  thus  at  leaat 
sketched  a  very  desirable  task,  we  shall  aim  to  overtake  as 
much  of  it  as  may  conveniently  be  accomplished. 
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EXTENT  AJfD  GENERAL  ASPECT  OF  CANADA. 

Eilent  and  Qeneral  Appunnu  at  Uic  Conalij— RitM  and  Onlf  of  St.  ijaneDca 
CitTDfQneliec,  and  View  from  the  neighU  of  theCiUdtl— Cliuuteror  tbs 
N(«h«ni  and  SonthEm  Shorw  of  the  Kiier— Citj  end  Iiland  of  MontreaJ, 
and  amnundjng  Cenntry. 

Canada  compnaea  a  long  stretch  of  country.  Commencing 
at  its  eastern  eitTemity  at  tKe  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
extending  in  a  south-westerlj  direction  along  both  sides  of 
the  Eiver  St.  Lawrence  for  a  distance  of  between  six 
hundred  and  seren  hundred  miles  ;  thou,  for  about  one 
hundred  miles  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  river,  and 
for  between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  miles  along  the 
noithma  shores  of  Lukes  Ontario  and  Erie ;  and  thenoe, 
following  a  north- westerlj  course  along  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Lakes  Bt.  Clair,  Huron,  and  Superior,  with  their 
connecting  Tiyers — the  eitreme  western  boundary  of  this 
tarritoty  is  reached  beyond  lake  Superior,  at  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  and  streams  which  fall  into  that  lake.  The 
extent  of  distance  here  stretched  along  the  shores  of  this 
grand  course  of  navigable  waters,  may  be  safely  stated  to 
exceed  two  thousand  miles. 

The  entire  surface  of  the  territory  possessed  by  Canad^ 
exclusive  of  its  great  waters,  has  been  estimated  by  the 
best  antltority,  to  consist  of  196,000,000  acres,  or  between 
two  and  three  times  the  size  of  Qreat  Britain  wd  Ire- 
land.    Its  direct  length  firom  east  to  west  b  computed 
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at  1400  miles,  and  its  bre&dth,  irom  north  to  south,  from 
200  to  400  miles.  This  rut  countrj,  situated  3000  milet 
■CTOSB  the  Atluitic,  and  usuftll;  re«ch«d  bj  BtMrn-BhipB 
in  Gram  twelve  to  lixteea  d^ja  from  Brituu,  and  bj  sailing 
vessdB  in  from  thirty  to  fifty  days,  Uee  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  41°  71',  and  52°  north,  and  the  meridiaiw  of  87°  00', 
and  117°  west  longitude. 

The  character  of  the  mera  and  lakes  of  Canada  ittunp 
the  country  with  peculiar  grandeur.  The  vast  valley,  which 
ia  the  depository  of  theae  immense  collections  of  waters, 
and  through  which  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  for  a  stretch  of 
two  thousand  miles,  takes  its  course,  is  on  each  side  walled 
by  different  mountainous  ranges,  sometimes  bearing  close 
along  the  shore,  as  on  the  river  below  Quebec  ;  wd  again, 
in  the  appet  parts  of  the  country,  receding  into  the  interior, 
and  leaving  extensive  plains,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
rich,  alluvial  soil,  and  presenting  grounds  suitable  for  al- 
most every  description  of  produce.  Occupying  a  large 
portion  of  this  valley,  and  in  ever;  direction  along  its  fer- 
tile sides,  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers  that  feed  its  great 
reservoirs  of  waters,  the  situation  of  Canada,  while  it  ia  thus 
well  suited  for  agricultural  and  commercial  purposes,  pre- 
sents to  the  tiaveUer,  gratified  b;  the  grand  and  beautiful 
in  nature,  features  unsurpassed  in  any  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  height  of  land  along  the  northern  boundary  of  this 
valley,  separates  the  streams  which  take  their  rise  in  it, 
and  fiow  into  its  basin  &om  those  that  take  their  rise  in 
the  great  unexplored  and  almost  unknown  territory  beyond, 
and  which  fiiJl  into  Hudson's  bay.  The  height  of  land 
along  its  southern  boundary  separates  its  streams  on  that 
side  from  those  that  have  their  course  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Mississippi. 

The  gruid  expanse  of  the  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
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Tiv»  hBTing  a  bre*dth  of  niiietj  miles,  form  befitting  ap- 
proadkee  to  this  great  couutiy,  with  its  Tnagnificait  cluun  of 
river  and  vast  lakes.  Cape  Bosiere,  a  bold  headland  on  the 
south  BhoK,  like  a  great  portal,  is  placed  at  the  vide  ea- 
tiauce  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  For  about  siztj  miles 
upwards,  the  width  of  the  river  is  still  seventj  miles  ;  and 
aizt;  miles  further,  which  is  between  Pointe  des  Monte  on 
the  north,  and  Oape  Chat  on  the  south  shore,  the  width 
is  estimated  to  be  twentj-four  miles. 

Upon  the  northern  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  &om  its 
commencement,  Canada  is  bounded  b;  rugged  mountainous 
ti^^  which  run  close  to  the  river,  and  form  its  banks  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  milee.  Among  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  bold  heights  strikiiig  the  eye  of  the  voyager,  is 
one  named  Cape  Tonim«nt,  tw^iity-five  miles  below  Quebec, 
which,  abruptly  approaching  the  very  brink  of  the  river, 
towers  upward  its  bare,  bleak  sides  and  top,  and  somewhat 
prepares  the  spectator  for  the  bold  grandeur  of  the  mag- 
nificent panorama  of  the  basin-harbour  of  Quebec,  whm« 
Cape  Diamond — the  Qibraltar  of  America,  as  it  has  beoi 
caUed — rising  to  a  height  of  about  four  hundred  feet — 
crowned  by  its  citadel,  and  fortifications  of  towers  and  bat- 
tlements, and  enclosing  within  its  walls  the  crowded,  tin- 
roofed,  antiquated  city,  with  its  convents,  cathedrals,  and 
churches — overlooks  a  scene  which,  for  uniting  grandeur 
and  picturesque  beauty  in  so  striking  a  manner,  is  consi- 
dered to  be  unsurpassed  dther  in  the  New  or  Old  Woild. 
From  the  uppermost  heights  of  the  citadel  the  spectator 
surveys  bold  ranges  of  hills  fidnging  the  northern  distance, 
and  farming  the  outposts  of  civilization,  and  the  commmce- 
ment  of  almost  untracked  territories  beyond.  Spread  out 
beneath  the  eye,  and  stretching  to  these  fringes  of  hills,  are 
the  valleys,  undulating  and  sloping  to  the  St.  Idiwrence, 
livened  by  verdant  stripes  of  cultivation ;  villages,  with 
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their  church  spine,  uid  pfttohea  of  greon  woods.  Hid  snwll 
l&kes,  and  winding  riTsrs.  Taining  towards  the  Bonth- 
westward,  the  eje — Bcaimiug  in  iti  progms  the  eipMuire 
hasin  formed  putlj  by  the  ""iling  Isle  of  Orleans,  pre- 
Moting  throngs  of  ahipg,  timber-mftB,  steun-TesBels,  boats, 
and  c&noeB,  ezdivening  the  mid-river,  and  clustering  around 
the  jetties  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  rock — is  attracted  bj  the 
wooded,  and  somewhat  bold,  rocky  banks  on  both  tides  up 
the  river,  here  closing  to  about  half-ar-mile ;  beyond  which, 
toward  the  south,  along  the  stretch  of  table-land,  wide 
sweeps  of  plains  preswt,  for  leagues  upon  leagues,  their 
dark  masses  of  forest,  with  sprinklings  of  houses  and  fields, 
until  the  dim  mountains  of  the  States  of  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont bound  the  view. 

The  rugged  mountainous  ridge  we  have  noticed  as  jut- 
ting so  boldlj  on  the  river,  in  tlM  shape  of  Cape  Tourment, 
below  Quebec,  takes  a  direction  west-south-west,  along  the 
course  of  the  river,  for  about  three  hundred  miles,  termi- 
nating on  the  river  Ottawa,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  St.  lAwrmce.  The 
tract  of  country  lying  between  this  ridge  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence, which  may  be  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
miles  in  breadth,  is  beautifully  picturesque,  well  watered, 
level,  and  fertile.  This  portion  of  Canada — lying  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  river,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  below 
Quebec,  and  all  along  upwards  to  Montreal,  and  still  flirther 
ext^ding  along  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Ottawa — may 
be  considered,  especially  towards  this  upper  and  western 
portion,  to  embrace  one  of  the  choicest  parts  of  this  division 
of  the  country. 

The  territory  lying  beyond  this  ridge,  which  bounds 
this  part  of  Canada,  is  intersected  by  another  and  higher 
tange  of  mountains  which  runs  into  the  interior  in  a  north- 
west direction,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles 
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from  the  otlier,  and  forms  the  height  of  land  by  which  the 
tributary  stieams  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  divided  from 
those  that  fall  into  Hudson's  Bay.  This  territory  may 
be  B^d  to  be  only  one  great  wilderness  of  forest,  whose  soli- 
tudes are  as  yet  unexplored,  and  only  occasionally  tracked 
by  wandering  hunters.  Thus  &r  of  the  northern  shore  of 
the  St.  Lamence  to  a  little  above  Montreal,  and  thence 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Ottawa. 

On  the  ^outh  aide  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  ridge  com- 
mences  neatly  one  hundred  miles  below  Quebec  ;  and,  tak- 
ing a  south-west  direction,  and  passing  opposite  to  that 
city,  crosses  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  continues  until  it  meets  with  the  Hudson 
river.  Beyond  this  ridge,  at  about  the  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
is  another  and  a  higher  one,  which  commences  at  Cape 
Roziere,  the  bold  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawroice, 
and  running  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  river 
and  with  the  other  chain,  it  terminates  upon  tlie  eastern 
branch  of  the  river  Connecticut,  after  a  course  of  nearly  four 
hundred  miles.  This  forms  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  those  which  flow 
towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  also  divides  a  portion  of 
Canada  &om  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  along  this  south 
side  of  the  river,  from  Cape  Roziere  upwards,  to  \rithin  about 
a  hundred  miles  of  Quebec,  where  the  lesser  ridge  com- 
mences, is  somewhat  rugged  and  mountainous  ;  but  there 
are  many  fertile  parts  near  the  river,  which  are  bdng  well 
settled  and  cultivated.  On  the  south  side  of  this  main  ridge, 
down  to  the  shores  of  Qaspe  and  Chaleur  Bay,  the  country 
is  of  a  mountainous  nature,  interspersed  with  level  and  fer- 
tile spots,  some  of  which  are  settled,  especially  along  the 
coast,  where  the  inhahitimts  are  principally  dependent  on 
the  fisheries.    The  country  for  a  himdred  miles  below  Que- 
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bee,  and  extending  to  the  river  Chamdi^re,  a  few  milee 
ftbove  that  city,  hM  much  of  the  brokrai  and  hjllj  charac- 
ter which  it  has  further  down  the  liver,  but  with  eitemire 
tracks  of  exeellait  land,  Thig  portion,  aa  well  as  for 
a  distance  of  above  a  hondred  milea  ftirther  down,  is,  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  rirer,  a  BuecessiDii  of  aettlements. 
Opposite  to  Quebec,  the  lesser  ridge  of  mountaon-laod  ia 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  river,  the  interreuing  country 
being  a  fertile  plain,  with  several  insulated,  gmall  hills 
covered  with  trees  to  their  summits.  This  part  of  the 
countij  ia  a  good  deal  settled,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  land  cultivated,  llie  country  ahove  Quebec,  along 
the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawience,  to  the  line  40°  of  north 
latitude,  which  is  the  southern  botmdary  of  Canada,  ma;  be 
characterised  as  one  extensive  and  fertOe  plain,  in  parts 
agreeably  broken  and  undulating.  Much  of  this  part  is 
covered  with  populous  and  flourishing  settlements.  A  large 
track  of  the  most  fertile  land,  and  most  picturesque  in  its 
general  features,  is  divided  into  townships  ;  and  being  chiefly 
inhabited  by  British  and  American  settlers,  and  &om  its 
being  contiguous  to  the  TJDited  States,  and  embracing  some 
of  the  principal  points  of  communication  between  the  two 
territories,  it  is  at  present,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  to 
be,  the  most  flourishing  portion  of  this  lower  division  of 

We  have  thus  far  sketched  broadly  the  leading  features 
of  the  portion  of  the  country  known  as  Lower  Canada.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  intersected  by  mountainous  ridges, 
which  extend  from  the  coast  into  the  interior,  anA  between 
which,  and  also  sloping  towards  the  river,  lie  extensive 
pluns,  which  are  generally  pleasant  and  fertile. 

Quebec  is  situated  four  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.    One  hundred  and  eighty  miles  above  Quebec, 
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ajid  immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the  River  Ottawa 
with  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  city  and  ialutd  of  Montreal. 
The  banks  of  the  St.  lawrence  are  here  presented  stretched 
out  into  smiling  plains  of  most  luxuriant  appearance,  is 
midst  of  which,  and  forming  a  main  feature,  is  the  garden- 
island  of  Montreal— producing  grain  and  fruit,  efrpeciallj 
some  description  of  the  latter,  in  perhaps  greater  perfection 
than  in  anj  other  part  of  the  country.  The  size  of  this 
island  is  thirtj-two  miles  in  length,  and  about  ten  in 
breadth,  upon  which  is  situated  the  citj,  covering  above 
one  thousand  ao'es — with  its  quaint  mixture  of  EogliBh, 
Ameiican,  and  old  French  architecture,  in  lis  streets,  shops, 
English,  American,  and  Scotch  churches,  and  French  cathe- 
drals, and  spires,  and  ancient  convents.  Rising  from,  and 
forming  a  sheltering  background  to  the  city  on  the  north,  is 
'  The  Mountain,'  as  it  is  called,  thickly  wooded  to  the  sum- 
mit— an  elevation  of  between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred 
feet,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  picturesque  and 
luxuriant  country  around,  the  expanse  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  bold  mountain  scenery  in  the  distance.  Along  the 
substantially  built  stone  wharfs  skirting  the  south  of  the 
town,  and  towards  the  broadest  channel  of  the  river,  lie 
throngs  of  ships,  barges,  and  steam-vessels,  loading  and 
unloading  the  natural  products  of  the  interior,  and  the 
manu&ctures  and  other  merchandise  of  Britain.  Montrea], 
situated  about  six  hundred  mUes  up  the  Bt.  Lawrence,  forms 
the  head  of  navigation  for  ocean  vessels,  and  is  the  main 
point  at  which  the  produce  of  the  interior  anives,  in  steam- 
boats, steam-propellers,  and  baizes,  for  reshipment  on  board 
of  the  Atlantic  vessels. 

In  proceeding  to  our  surrey  of  Upper  Oaoada,  we  shall 
devote  to  this  continuation  of  our  subject  a  new  chapter. 
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EXTENT  AND  GENERAL  ASPECT  OP  CANADA. 

U^KT  Canada— Ak«dI  of  the  St.  Uwrdu  to  IUiit«fa— Tlie  Inltrior  ud 
Country  nloDg  tlie*OtlairB— Lake  Ontaiia  and  Bi;  of  QumtE— Toruitii  uil 
the  TowM  QB  Lslie  Ontuin— Wmtern  PenimiUs— Tieir.  Cma  Buliugtou 
Beighte,  of  lAke  Ontuio  ud  nuTossdiBg  S«atrj— Blnr  ud  tiUt  at  Hii- 
gin— Shdm  aC  Lake  Erie  and  Conoti;  of  the  Inteiioi— Dattoit  Kinr,  and 
the  Lake  and  Rivei  St.  diir-^Shores  of  lalie  Huron  and  Settlemeuti  of  the 
Jnteriar— Goderich,  ou  the  Rirer  Usitland— Approach  to  Lake  Sopertor— 
St.  Uaij'a  Chuuul,  and  Tie*  of  Lake  3Dpeiior, 

Taking  our  departure  up  the  riTer  from  Montreal,  the 
broad  and  ample  streiim  haTing  ita  boaom  direnified  bj 
several  Urge  and  beautifully -wooded  ialanda,  we  reach 
Upper  Canada.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  upper  divi- 
aion  of  the  country  tbe  soil,  geueraUj,  1b  excellent,  and  is 
not  exceeded  by  any  other  part  of  the  American  continent. 
It  coDsists,  generally  apeaking,  of  a  fine  dark  loam,  mixed 
with  a  vegetable  mould ;  but  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  so 
varied,  as  to  present  aoils  adapted  to  almogt  every  species 
of  produce. 

From  the  commencement  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  bead 
of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  on  Lake  Ontario,  the  land  is  spread 
out  into  an  ahaoet  uniform  level  of  great  beau^,  which 
rises  only  a  few  feet  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
It  is  in  every  direction  well  watered  by  means  of  n 
•treams,  which  are  generally  navigaUe  for  boats  and  ci 
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tuid,  ftt  the  some  time,  present  the  most  deiinble  sito&tions 
for  the  erection  of  machinery. 

The  distance  betireeD  Montreal  and  the  conuDencemeiit 
of  the  great  lahes,  at  the  town  of  KingstKin — the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Ontario— ia  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 
The  Davigatiint  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  thi«  space  is  greatly 
impeded  by  rapids,  to  OTcrcomo  which,  a  series  of  canak 
have  recently  been  -completed,  upon  so  grajid  a  scale,  as  to 
allow  a  class  of  ocean  vessels  to  proceed  with  their  cargoes 
to  the  inland  lakes,  so  far  as  Lake  Huron,  or  even  to  the 
foot  of  Lake  Superior,  about  two  thousand  miles  into  th« 
interior.  The  journey  between  Montreal  and  Kingston, 
formerly  attended  with  tedious  inconvenience,  is  now  ac- 
complished, in  the  most  comfortable  manner,  by  meaiiB  of 
powerful  and  elegant  steam-boats,  taking  only  paitially  the 
use  of  the  canals  going  upwards,  and  proceeding  Nitird; 
through  the  river  in  their  downward  trips.  The  scenery 
along  the  banks,  enlivened  by  cascades,  foaming  rapids,  and 
iDDumerable  islands,  is  exceedingly  picturesque  in  parts. 
The  route  is  a  fevourite  one  of  numerous  travellers  from  the 
United  States,  in  the  course  of  summer  excursions  to  the 
cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
Montmorency,  Chandlere,  and  other  places  of  note  la  Oa- 
nada.  Much  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
both  the  south  aod  north  shores  of  this  part  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  notwithstanding  many  spots  of  great  beauty, 
presents  a  good  deal  that  is  rather  tame  and  uninteresting 
than  otherwise — the  wild-looking,  shaggy  woods  hanging 
over  the  margin,  being  only  relieved  by  the  broad  expanse 
of  clear  and  rapid  stream  on  which  the  traveller  shoots 

Farther  into  the  interior,  off  the  broad  and  lerol  margin 
of  the  north  shore — along  the  course  of  the  great  stream  of 
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the  Ottawa,  which  flowi  into  the  Bt.  lAWMUce  a  ihort  dig- 
tance  above  Montiesl — and  between  the  Ottawa  and  lAke 
Ontario,  the  &ce  of  the  country,  which  we  have  noticed  as 
being  spread  oat  into  a  plain  of  great  beantj,  is,  in  parts, 
here  diTeraified  bj  ridges  and  bold  heights,  and  also  bj  nu- 
merous atreanu  Mid  inland  lakes.  The  Rideau  Canal,  a 
work  constmcted  by  the  Imperial  Qoveniment  for  military 
purposes,  passing  through  this  part  of  the  interior,  from  the 
town  of  Bytown,  on  the  Ottawa,  one  hnndred  and  twenty 
miles  abore  Montreal,  through  the  country,  to  Kingston — 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles — is  almost 
one  continued  chain  of  natural  lakes  and  Btreams.  The 
chief  link  of  these  waters  is  Rideau  Take,  twsuty-faur  miles 
in  loig^,  forming  the  summit  lerel  of  the  canal,  uid  being 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ottawa 
rivm,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  Lake  Ontario. 

Having  leached  Kingston,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario, 
after  ui  asccmt  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  marked  by  numerous 
rapids,  the  commencement  of  the  country,  along  the  shores 
of  the  great  lakes,  is  found  to  be  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  The  town  of 
Kingston,  with  a  population  of  twelve  thousand,  is  very 
favouiablj  situated  in  a  spacious  bay ;  and  with  its  strongly- 
built  stone  fortress,  upou  the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill  over- 
looking the  town,  the  river,  and  the  lake,  the  place  altoge- 
th^  strikes  the  observer  as  one  of  much  strength,  as  well  as 
beauty  of  situation,  and  may  be  said  to  form  at  once  a  com- 
manding and  inviting  approach  to  the  gigantic  inland  lakes. 
Lake  Ontario,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length, 
fifty  miles  in  breadth,  and  about  four  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  in  circumference,  presents,  along  its  banks,  one  vast 
stretch  of  plain,  only  partially  broken  by  an  inconsiderable 
ridge  which  runs  through  it,  and  which,  coursing  around 
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tlie  head  of  ttt«  lake,  and  crosBiiig  into  the  United  Stdtes  ftt 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  forma  the  commencement  of  the  ezt«m- 
sive  and  fertile  taUe-land  which  stretches  weetirard  from 
Lake  Outoiio,  md  aituated  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron, 
forma  the  great  westem  peninsala  of  Upper  C&n&da. 

The  north  ahore  of  Lake  Ontario  has  uothiikg  texj  ebiking 
in  its  appearance,  being  chiefly  either  composed  of  agre»- 
able  slopes,  leTel  flats,  and  in  places  somewhat  bolder,  of  high 
Band;  Di  clayey  banks.  One  of  the  most  fertile  and  beuitiMl 
portions  of  this  lake,  is  the  magmficent  inlet  of  the  Bay  of 
Qninte,  commencing  near  Kingston,  and  forming  a  apacious 
indentation  of  about  seventy  milea,  to  the  months  of  th« 
rivera  Trent  and  Moira.  The  towns  of  Bellenlle  and  Fio 
ton  are  situated  in  this  bay  ;  the  former  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Moira,  and  the  latter  is  the  chief  town  of  the  well-cul- 
tivated and  old-settled  peninsula  of  Prince  Bdward,  formed 
by  the  near  approach  of  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  the  main 
lake,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elver  Trent,  near  the 
weatem  point  of  the  bay.  The  shorea  of  this  bay  are  more 
diversified  and  pleasing  in  their  features  than  those  of  the 
great  lake ;  and  in  the  picturesque  nook  in  which  Picton  is 
situated,  the  sc«iery  is  agreeably  characterised  by  finely- 
wooded  heights. 

The  chief  towns  situated  along  Lake  Ontario,  are — Eing^ 
ston,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  ;  Toronto,  about  forty  miles 
from  the  head  ;  and  Hamilton,  at  the  extreme  head.  Tkere 
are,  besides,  the  smaller  towns  of  Cobourg  and  Port  Hope, 
both  thriving  places,  and  agreeably  situated ;  the  former 
along  the  very  gently  sloping  bank,  the  latter  in  a  very  pic- 
turesque gOT^e,  of  a  higher  and  bolder  patt  of  the  lake  shore. 
Being  only  seven  miles  apart,  they  have  been  a  sort  of  rival 
towns,  contending  for  the  trade  of  the  extensive  and  im- 
portant back  territory,  possessing  very  agreeable  features. 
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being  fertile  in  parts,  ttnd  watered  hj  numerous  smftll  lakes 
and  fine  streams.  Theee  two  ports  of  this  district  ue  aitu- 
ated  a  little  OYtx  a  hundred  miles  from  Kiogston,  and,  mea- 
suring distance  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  aearlj  seventy 
from  Toronto.  Coboui^  has  a  population  of  about  four 
thousand,  and  Fort  Hope  upwards  of  two  thousand. 

Toronto  is  situated  in  a  protected  part  of  the  shore  of  the 
take  ;  a  long  point  of  land  bo  bending  round  its  harbour,  that 
the  approach  to  it  is  only  &om  the  south-west.  The  site  of 
the  citj  is  raised  veij  slightlj  above  the  lerel  of  the  lake. 
Entering  the  spacious  harbour,  the  appearance  of  Toronto, 
lying  closely  along  the  shore,  and  extending  backwards,  pro- 
duces a  very  &voniable  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  tra- 
veller as  to  the  prosperity  and  importance  of  this  part  of 
Canada.  A  close  mass  of  houses,  with  aevei&l  spires,  ware- 
houses, market-houses,  and  public  works,  meet  the  eye  ; 
and  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  fronting  the  lake, 
are  the  fort,  houses  of  legislature,  and  several  excellent  pri- 
vate residences  and  public  hotels.  The  line  of  wooden 
wharfs  along  the  shore,  with  their  ragged  and  temporary 
appearance,  serve  only  to  remind  one  of  the  comparatively 
recent  forest  origin  of  this  extent  of  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion now  presented  along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio. The  population  of  Toronto  is  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. It  is  at  present  the  se»t  of  Qovemment,  having  been 
selected  on  the  removal  from  Montreal,  in  1849.  The  coun- 
try situated  back  of  Toronto,  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
cultivated,  and  most  flourishing  parts  of  Canada.  Situated 
in  the  interior,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-aix  miles  from  the  shore 
of  Ontario,  is  Lake  Simcoe,  which  conununicates,  by  means 
of  the  Biver  Severn,  with  the  Georgian.  Bay  on  Lake  Huron ; 
and  thus,  leaving  only  the  neck  of  land,  of  thirty-aix  nules, 
forms  the  eastwn  commencement  of  the  great  weato^  penin- 
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3ul»  of  Cuudft,  betweaD  the  Ukea  OnUiio,  Brie^  and  Huron. 
Th»  settled  parts  of  this  great  peninsula  embntce  about  one- 
half  of  the  settled  paits  of  Upper  Canada  ;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated to  have,  at  present,  a  cultiTated  surface  equal  to 
about  a  sixth  part  of  the  cnltiTated  lur&ce  of  Scotland. 
This  settled,  and  partially  occupied  portion  of  th«  penin- 
sula, contains  about  9,000,000  acres.  Such  is  the  extent  and 
progress  of  Canada,  so  oompfti&tivelj  little  known  in  the 
mother  coontrj. 

Hamilton,  aitnated  at  the  extreme  head  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and  recently  incorp<»ated  into  a  city,  is  the  chief  port 
of  the  impoituit  country  westward.  It  oont^ns  a  popula- 
tion of  about  tm  thousand.  Its  situation  is  commodiotu 
and  picturesque  being  at  the  head  of  a  £ne  bay,  locked  in 
by  a  stripe  of  laud  finm  the  main  lake,  with  the  exception 
of  a  navigable  passage  for  steam  and  saiUng  Tesseb.  Imme- 
diately back  of  the  town,  rise  the  agreeably  wooded  heights 
which  form  the  conunoicement  of  the  great  and  fertile  table- 
land stretching  westward.  The  view  from  this  ^vati<»i, 
called  Burlington  Heights,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  weetem 
Canada.  The  expanse  of  the  waters  of  Ontario,  surrounded 
by  its  forest  shores,  specked  with  towns  uid  farm-settle- 
ments, spreads  out  to  the  spectator ;  and  stretclui^  into  the 
interior,  is  the  mass  of  forest,  almost  in  merj  direction  bror 
ken  in  upon  by  cultivated  openings,  with  rising  villages. 
Clustering  around  the  level  shores  of  the  bay  beneath,  and 
along  the  slopes,  and  in  the  wooded  nooks  of  this  picturesque 
eminence,  are  the  many  elegant  residences  and  rows  c^  wide 
streets  of  the  young  city  of  Hamilton.  The  bay,  and  the 
bosom  of  extended  lake,  like  a  small  sea — its  limits  lost  in 
the  distance — present,  here  and  there,  a  sailing  vessel  or 
steamboat  coaating  along  the  shores,  or  crossing  to  the  oppo- 
site teiritor;  of  the  United  States,  on  the  south ;  or  weat- 
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mrd,  to  tile  Birtr  Niagua.  The  cleu  atmoaplure  rf 
sunuDCor,  and  the  lively  gieen  of  the  iroodluidi  around, 
throw  additional  atchantment  orer  this  Nov  World  scene  of 
hopeAil  progreM.  The  haad  of  Lake  Ontuio  la  nearly  a 
tfaoasMtd  miles  into  the  interior  of  Canad*,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  8t.  IdLwrenoe  ;  jot,  auoh  is  tike  fiteiiitiec  of  communi- 
cation in  ever;  directioa  around,  that  it  ma;  be  reached  in 
leM  than  two  da;fs,  by  the  most  speed;  modes  of  conve;- 
ance,  from  either  Montreal  or  New  York. 

Following  the  ehain  of  waten  wMtward,  the  traveller 
approaches  the  Niagara  River,  tliiTt;-three  milei  long,  con- 
necting Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  The  town  of  Niagara  is 
situated  near  the  month  of  the  river ;  and  the  smaU  village 
of  Queesston,  at  the  foot  of  the  taUe-land  which  stretches 
weitwud,  ia  about  four  miles  &rther  up.  Que«iston,  again, 
is  ^Mnt  nine  miles  from  the  celd>iated  Falls,  and  abont 
twenty  miles  from  Lake  Erie.  The  seenery  along  both  th« 
United  States  and  Canada  side  of  this  beautiful  river  or 
strait,  not  to  speak  of  its  one  stupendous  feature,  presents 
much  both  of  grandeur  and  picturuque  beauty.  At  the 
oommencement  of  the  river,  receiving  into  its  channel  the 
vast  flow  of  waters  from  Lake  Erie  and  tiie  other  great 
lakes,  tiie  breadth  is  about  two  miles ;  then  contracting 
and  expanding  betimes,  now  dosing  to  one  mile,  now  bend- 
ing out  to  three,  and  then,  at  nearly  half-way  to  the  Falls, 
dividing  its  course,  and  encircling  Qimnd  Island,  a  bod;  of 
land  of  17,000  acres — the  breadth  here,  measuring  bciobs 
the  island,  ia  eight  milea.  Below  this  it  measures  again 
three  miles,  with  a  surfitoe  smooth  and  glass;,  like  tiie 
peacefiilMt  l^e  ;  its  wooded  banks  and  islands  throw- 
ing an  additional  calm  and  still  beaut;  on  this  part  of 
it.  Now  it  narrows  to  lees  than  a  mile,  expands  again  to 
a  mile  and  a-half;  and  at  the  next  narrowing,  of  three- 
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qtutrters  of  a  mile,  the  mass  of  collected  waterg,  here  btokeii 
and  rapid,  opposed  and  divided  by  islands,  and  tossing  on  a 
bed  of  rough  lodging  rocks— haying  now  asgujned  their 
mightiest  energj  and  fuxj— pour  themselves,  amid  the  in- 
cesunt  roar,  and  broken  into  foam,  over  the  craved  clifie, 
and  down  the  hundred  and  sixtj  feet  and  more,  nhitening 
the  vast  broad  sheet  of  stupendous  precipice.  The  circling 
white  cloudi  of  foam  and  spraj  dash  around  the  depths, 
and,  lighter  as  the;  rise,  ascend  like  an  unceasing  inceaue, 
partially  veiling  the  scene,  amid  the  deep,  muffled,  mur- 
muring roar — imparting  thus  completeness  to  the  grandeur. 
Other  features,  too,  display  the  most  perfect  and  pleasing 
repose.  Over  the  brow  of  the  great  white  precipice,  and  amid 
the  light  particles  of  ever-ascending  spray  from  the  chasm 
beneath,  the  soft  bow  of  the  beautiful  iris  expands  itself. 
Green  fresh  foliage  cluster  about  the  rocky  cliffs  ;  and  the 
eye,  felling  on  the  depths  below,  part  of  the  waters  removed 
but  slightly  from  the  boiUng  foaming  surge — and  where 
they  have  expended  their  roar  and  turmoil — lave  play- 
folly,  in  their  deep  and  beautiful  blue,  in  eddies,  around  the 
rocky  edges  of  the  shore,  and  amid  the  long  grass  and  over- 
hanging bushes.  The  interest  of  Niagara  is  thus  heightened 
by  noting,  amid  its  features  of  stupendous  grandeur,  others 
of  calm  and  softest  beauty. 

The  banks  above  the  Falls  vary  in  character  as  the 
stream  does  in  breadth — now  low,  grassy,  and  lawn-like, 
again  bold,  high,  and  steep.  Below  the  Falls,  and  for  six 
miles  down  the  river,  they  are  bolder,  loftier,  more  rugged, 
and  uneven.  Emerging  from  their  restrained  course  of  these 
six  miles,  between  overhanging  rocks  and  a  rough  bed,  the 
vraters  make  their  appearance  at  the  village  of  Queenston, 
with  an  exceedingly  light  and  peculiar  blue.  Now  broad, 
miyestic,  and  even  in  their  course,  for  thirteen  miles,  be- 
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tween  banks  sloping,  regular,  tmd  smooth.  Mid  a  coanttj 
smilmg  and  cultivated,  thej  join  lake  Ontario  at  the  town 
of  Niagara.  The  beautiful  work  of  art  of  the  Suspeiuion 
Bridge,  eight  hundred  feet  kcroM  the  riier,  between  ihe 
Mgb  rockj  banka,  a  little  below  the  Falls,  u  an  object  of 
much  interest,  and  comnanda  aereral  favourable  points  of 

Having  now  parted  &om  Kiagan,  we  paai  to  the  ilioreB 
of  Lake  Erie.  The  shareB  of  this  lake  present  features  vei; 
much  similar  to  those  of  Lake  Ontario  ;  the  banks  of  Lake 
Erie  being  generally,  perhaps,  especiallj  some  way  up  the 
lake,  bolder  and  more  elevated,  and  composed  chiefly  of  cla; 
and  sand.  The  more  fertile  parts  are  situated  some  distance 
off  the  banks,  throughout  the  extensive  plain  of  table-laud 
bejond,  situated  nearlj  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  There  are  several  good  natural  harbours  along 
the  shore,  formed  chiefly  by  the  mouths  of  deep  creeks  or 
streams,  and  protected  from  the  action  of  storms  and  current 
of  the  lake  by  strong  projecting  piers.  Among  the  harbours 
of  Lake  Erie  may  be  mentioned  Fort  Colbome,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Wellaad  Canal,  which  cuts  through  the  neck 
of  land  situated  along  the  Niagara  river,  and  unites  the 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
Port  Colbome  is  situated  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara  River.  A  Uttle  farther  up  is  the  harbour  of  Port 
Maitland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qrand  River.  This  is  a  very 
.  fine  and  capacious  stream,  navigable  for  small  vessels  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  possessing  much  fertile  land  and 
pleasing  scenery  along  its  banks.  The  shore  of  the  lake, 
for  some  way  above  the  mouth  of  the  Qrand  River,  presents 
many  delightAil  and  fertile  settlements.  Among  the  har- 
bours &Tther  up  the  lake  are  Forts  Dover,  Burwell,  and 
Stanley.     Port  Stanley  is  periiaps  the  most  flourishing  of 
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thtm,  being  the  port  of  one  of  the  most  populous  uid  ea- 
terprisiiig  districta  of  this  part  of  Canada,  and  situated 
nettr  the  centre  of  the  great  peninsula.  The  banks  of  the 
lake  here,  about  midwaj  up,  are  high,  and  of  a  sandy 
character  ;  but  off  the  immediate  back,  and  extending  all 
the  way  through  the  extenaive  tnct  of  country,  to  the  town 
of  Qoderich,  on  Lake  Huron,  a  distance  of  about  eighty-five 
miles,  and  indeed,  generally,  through  the  entire  peninsula, 
the  soU  ia  of  the  best  quality,  being,  for  the  most  part, 
timbered  with  beech,  maple,  black  and  white  walnut,  oak, 
ash,  cbeiry,  and  other  descriptions,  indicating  the  first 
qualities  of  soil.  The  whole  traet  is  gently  undulating  in 
its  appearance,  and  is  everywhere  well  watered. 

Farther  up  Lake  Erie  is  one  of  the  best  natural  barbovs 
on  the  lake,  named  Rondeau.  The  climate  of  this  south- 
western point,  and  all  around  the  shores  of  the  I>eti^>it 
Biver,  is  the  finest  in  Canada.  Large  quantities  of  tobttcco 
have  usually  been  cultivated  along  the  south-western  shore 
of  the  lake ;  and  the  banks  of  the  Detroit  produce  peaches 
in  great  perfection,  and  also  grapes  of  excellent  quality. 
The  upper  part  of  Lake  Erie  is  distinguished  by  many  beau- 
tiful islands,  the  lugest  of  which  is  Pele,  on  which  there  is 
a  lighthouse,  and  sevetal  forms,  cultivated  by  a  iamily  who 
possess  the  island.  The  shores  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
lake,  especially  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  Biver, 
hftTe  a  smiling  and  luxuriant  aspect ;  trees  of  the  finest 
growth  rise  from  the  shore,  and  the  wild  vine  may  be  seen 
twining  and  clustering  among  the  branches  of  the  lesser 
trees  and  tall  shrubs  along  the  sloping  grassy  banks.  The 
shore  is  here  covered  with  fine  white  sand. 

Lake  Erie  is  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  l«igth,  and 
about  sixty  at  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
deep  as  Lake  Ontario — its  greatest  depth  being  about  fifty 
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btkome.  The  chumel  connectkig  Uit  Erie  iritk  I«ke  St. 
Clair,  ciJled  the  Detroit  Rir«r,  ia  about  twentj-seren  milM 
long,  and  in  places  sereral  milei  broad ;  and  ia  interspersed 
with  man;  ialtrnds,  sereral  of  whidi,  near  the  entrance,  are 
beautifully  wooded.  The  towns  of  Amherstbui^  and  Sand- 
wich, and  the  smaD  village  of  Windsor,  iie  situated  along 
the  Canada  side  of  the  riTer.  Opposite  Windsor,  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  river,  and  where  the  banks  narrow  to 
about  throe  quarters  of  a  mile,  is  the  American  city  ot 
Detroit,  in  the  State  of  Micbigaa 

lAke  St.  Clair,  the  smallest  of  all  the  lakes,  being  only 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  long,  and  about  the  same  in 
breadth,  leads  to  the  river  St.  Clair,  in  length  about  thirty 
miles.  There  are  several  thriving  settlements  along  the  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  banks  of  this  river.  Towards  the  lower 
part,  amid  a  duster  of  wooded  islands,  the  banks,  with 
somewhat  of  a  flat  appearance,  ue  covered  with  luxuriant 
timber.  Farther  up  the  land  rises,  with  finely-sloping  banks 
uid  cultivated  forms.  Near  the  head  of  the  river,  and  plea- 
santly situated,  is  the  enterprising  and  flourishing  village  of 
Samia. 

The  Rivra  St.  Clair  now  opens  to  the  wide  ezpanra  of 
Lake  Huron,  of  about  one  thousand  miles  in  circumference. 
Along  the  Bouth-eastem  shores  of  this  lake,  extending  beyond 
the  town  and  harbour  of  Ooderich,  on  the  River  Maitland, 
are  many  highly  prosperous  settlements.  The  lands  in  this 
direction,  and  through  the  large  amd  fine  district  inland,  are 
believed  to  be  the  most  fertile  in  Canada.  The  country  is 
everywhere  well  watered,  and  enjoys  much  delightful  sce- 
nery, both  along  the  elevated  banks  of  the  lake,  and  the 
bMutiful  rivers  which  diversity  it.  The  town  of  Qoderich, 
on  the  lUver  Maitlaud,  is  verj  agreeably  situated,  and  poa- 
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aetaee  an  ascellent  harbour.  The  high  baoks  of  the  Mait- 
land  are  esceedinglj  picturesque. 

Lake  Huron  is  diBtinguished  bj  aeTeial  magnificent  bajB. 
The  Georgian  Bay,  numing  into  its  BOUth-eastam  shore,  ia 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  fortj-five  in  are- 
rage  width,  ill  along  the  north-eastern  shorea  of  this  im- 
mense baj,  and  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  lake,  ia  one 
continued  cluster  of  islands ;  the  lafgest  of  these,  the  Qreat 
Manitonlin,  is  one  hundred  miles  m  length. 

We  now  approach  the  uppennost  of  these  vast  coliections 
of  waters,  not  inappropriatel?  named  inland  seas.  The  river 
or  strait  of  St.  Marj,  connecting  Lake  Huron  with  Lake 
Superior,  is  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  in  length.  The 
character  of  the  scenery,  on  entering  St.  Mary's  Channel,  ia 
the  most  delightful,  one  is  led  to  conceire,  that  can  possibly 
be  imagined.  It  was  upon  a  clear,  sunny  day  of  August 
that  the  writer,  being  one  of  a  party  upon  a  tour  up  the 
lakes,  entered  this  channel,  when  a  scene,  so  agreeable  in 
contrast  to  the  seemingly  boundless  deep  blue  expanse  of 
Lake  Huron,  presented  itself,  as  still  to  leave  a  vivid  and 
most  pleasing  impression.  A  calm,  bright  surface  of  water, 
without  a  ripple,  lay  stretched  out  brther  than  the  eye 
could  reach,  studded  closely  with  numarous  islands,  each 
encircled  by  a  ring  of  pebbled  and  sanded  beach,  and  luxu- 
riantly covered  with  trees  and  other  foliage.  The  channel 
throughout,  with  the  exception  of  several  small  lakes, 
seemed  to  be  almost  packed  with  islands ;  and,  in  proportion 
to  its  intricacy  to  the  navigator,  it  was  every  now  and  thm 
revealing  new  imd  striking  beautiea  of  wooded  heights  and 
steep  banks  clothed  with  verdure,  and  spots  of  flat,  fertile 
meadows,  and,  at  times,  bare,  rocky,  fiintaatic  crags,  yielding 
delight  to  the  tourist.  The  sides  of  the  ridges  of  table-lands 
that  skirted  the  country,  around  the  bcadera  of  Lake  8upe- 
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rior,  appeared  in  the  distance  clothed  with  «n«  mass  of 
livelj  green ;  and,  from  the  hue  aud  luxuriance  of  the  foli- 
age in  parte,  there  seemed  to  be  hundreds  of  aciee  in  extent 
of  grovea  of  the  maple  tree  preaentod  to  our  Tiew. 

Out  vessel,  a  steamhoat,  nuned  the  C9eTeland,  of  about 
four  hundred  tons,  which  liad  salted  from  Idke  Erie  for  a 
fortnight's  excursion,  approached  within  about  eighteen 
miles  of  Late  Superior,  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls,  or  rather, 
more  properly  spealdng,  Bapids  of  St.  Marj ;  whence,  di- 
vided into  numeroua  small  parties,  those  who  were  suffi- 
ciently tempted  to  have  a  sight  of  Lake  Superior,  took  the 
further  voyage  in  canoes  and  batteaux.  I'he  region  in  this 
direction  seemed  much  less  fertile,  the  trees  along  the 
shores  of  the  broad  strait  appearing  to  be  chiefly  of  the 
pine  species,  and  the  soil,  in  parts  which  we  saw,  rather 
light  and  sandy,  and  the  lands  close  upon  the  banks  princi- 
pally low-lying  and  flat. 

As  we  approached  the  great  Queen  Lake,  or  inland  sea, 
upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  in  breadth,  dark  blue  masses  of  hUls  uprose, 
somewhat  reminding  the  voyager  of  the  approaches  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  in  the  forms  afthe  headlands  of  Cape  Roziere 
and  others,  yet  being  neither  so  high  nor  so  bold  as  those. 
The  main  entrance  to  the  lake  is  marked  by  two  such  rocky 
headlands,  one  upon  cither  shore,  several  miles  apart.  From 
the  heights  of  the  one  on  the  northern  shore,  named  Qros 
Cap,  composed  of  the  rock  of  the  old  red  sandstone — the 
sides  of  which  were  partially  covered  with  junipers,  blue 
bells,  wild  briars,  and  other  vegetation,  reminding  one  of 
Scottish  hills — ^we  overlooked  a  scene  of  the  most  imposing 
and  still  grandeur  possibly  to  be  imagined.  The  dim  dis- 
tance into  the  lake  was  bounded  by  vast  islands,  and  along 
both  shores  bold,  uneven  banks  uprose,  apparently  covered 
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with  dork,  dense  foliage,  and  stretched  themsetTW  m  irre- 
gular ctntne,  as  fax  aa  the  eye  could  scan,  along  the  wide 
expanse  of  water  that  presented  no  speck  of  navigation. 
The  light  craft  of  our  partj  alone  lay  in  the  clear  lajBtal 
baj  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Betweok  the  lake  and  the 
rapids  we  had  passed  three  or  four  Teasels  engaged  in  the 
fiir  and  fishing  trade,  which  ware  chiefly  the  whole  of  the 
fleet  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  which  were  at  that  period, 
several  years  ago,  imperfectly  explored,  have  since  proved 
to  be  abundant  in  mineral  reaouroeB.  Mamy  of  the  en- 
terprising inhabitants  of  Canada  having  formed  them- 
selves into  associations,  axe  now  engaged  in  mining  the 
seemingly  inexhaustible  treasures  of  virgin  copper,  which 
are  found  along  the  shores  of  this  lake,  as  well  aa  Lake 
Huron.  This  source  of  wealth  to  the  colony  is  likely  to 
prove  of  considerable  importance,  A  short  canal  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  is  all  that  is  required  to  obviate  the  bed  of 
rapids,  and  to  connect  Lake  Superior  for  navigable  purposes 
with  the  other  great  lakes.  The  work,  it  is  understood,  will 
now  very  speedily  be  carried  through. 

Having  thus  concluded  this  survey  of  the  lake  and 
river  borders  of  Canada,  we  will  proceed  to  other  general 
views  of  the  country  by  a  glance  at  the  nature  of  its  gene- 
ral government,  its  constituted  divuions,  amount  of  papula- 
tion, and  chief  re 
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GENERAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT,  TER- 
RITORIAL DIVISIONS,  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OP  JUSTICE  IN  CANADA. 

DmlJtntJDD  of  Otneral  Gorerrunent — Working  of  the  FrHCDt  Rf  preKntalivi- 
SjBtem  of  Ooterniiieiit  in  the  ColanT— Income  uid  Eigienditan  ot  Conndi^ 
Intentt  on  Debt,  and  Boanne  horn  FabHc  Wotlu— BeUili  at  Qorcnuiicat 
Eipaidituie— GnnU  for  the  Support  of  Ednaliou  uid  EnaHintancnt  of 
Agrlcnltnio — lucinne  tuA  Fxpenditure  Oomputd  with  prfirions  Yew — Ter- 
ritOEiil  Diriaiona  oT  Caa^la — Sdguionn  and  Tuwaahips,  Natvn  and  when 
Con>titalaI~Neir  Dimicias  of  Cinuitiei  in  Upper  Cinadn— Munidpal  Gg- 
TBimnent  ot  Canadu  —  Connty  and  Townahip  Conncila,  Cnnitilution  and 
pQTcn — CoUcetiiai  and  EmfAapaxnt  of  Taxea— Anmul  Oenaiit,  aod  Fubli- 
cation  of  Ceung  and  Fohlis  Accoimti— Kew  Board  of  Itegiatiatlon  and 
glatiatia  in  Canada— Adminittration  of  Juitin  in  Canada— Kature  of  (he 
Lawa,  Ciiii  and  Clinuna]----01d  Tiencli  Liwa  loi  Fendal  Tennn  of  Fn^RtT 
LA  Lower  Canada — New  Conrta  of  Jnitice  in  Lowet  Canada — Neir  JndinnI 
Diatucti— Bar  of  lou'er  Canada— Court!  ot  Juttice  in  Drper  Canada. 

Canada,  fonnerly  divided  into  two  proTincea,  known  as 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  was,  iii  1841,  by  aa  act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  coDBtituted  ODe  provinca  with  one 
legblBture.  The  OoTeminent  ia  designed  to  resemble^  >s 
oloBely  ae  posgible,  that  of  the  mother  countrj.  A  governor- 
general,  appointad  bj  the  Crown  to  represait  sovereign 
inteieets,  a  ministry,  temied  the  SzecutiTe  Council,  chosffli 
bj  the  goTemor,  to  act  aa  his  adviserB,  and  to  conduct  chief 
public  offices — two  houses  of  legislature,  one,  the  Le^sla- 
tife  Coundl,  nominated  b;  the  gorernor ;  the  other,  the 
'L^^lative  Assembly,  elected  bj  the  people-— tbese  com- 
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poM  the  Oorenunent  of  the  colony.  Members  of  the  House 
of  Asflemblj  require  to  be  possessed  of  freehold  property  of 
the  TSilue  of  X800,  electors  in  counties,  of  freehold  pro- 
perty of  the  Tftlue  of  forty  shillingB,  luid  electors  in  towns 
and  cities,  of  a  yearly  rent  of  £10.  Members  of  Assembly, 
during  session,  have  an  allowance  for  their  eerrices,  aud 
the  body  undergoes  a  new  election  every  four  years.  The 
present  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  is 
eighty'foDT — half  of  which  are  the  representatives  of  Upper  . 
Canada,  and  half  of  Lower  Canada.  These  are  chiefly 
elected  by  counties,  a  small  proportion  being  elected  by 
incorporated  towns  luid  cities.  The  cities  of  Montreal  and 
Toronto  elect  each  two  representatives.  Memb^«  of  the 
Legislative  Council  are  selected  by  the  governor  from  among 
individuals  of  distinction  and  influence  in  the  colony.  The 
appointment  is  for  life,  and  the  individuals  so  appointed 
have  the  title  of  Himowrc^.  The  present  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  CouncO  is  thirty-eight.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Council  or  Ministry  require  to  possess 
seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  retain  their  offices  so 
long  as  they  have  the  confidence  of  this  popular  branch  of 
the  Legislature.  The  present  governor-general  is  the  lUght 
Honourable  James,  Eail  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine.  His 
Lordship  succeeded  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe  in  1847,  with 
the  eiception  of  a  very,  eliort  intervening  period,  during 
which  the  Oovemment  waj  administered  by  the  then  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces.  Lord  Cathcart. 

The  basis  of  the  political  constitution  of  Canada,  is  the 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  commonly  known  as  the 
Constitutional  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1791,  during  the 
mimstry  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  dividing  the  old  province  of  Que- 
bec (which  then  embraced  the  whole  of  Canada)  into  the 
two  distinct  governments  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  this 
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Act  of  1791  endeavoiu«d  to  make  fiiU  proTision  ibr  eat&b- 
lishing  and  CBirying  on  a  certun  fonu  of  representottTe 
govemmeut  for  eack  of  tlie  new  proriniMS.  The  practical 
working  of  the  gOTenuutiit  of  the  coIodj  haB,  Biace  then, 
been  further  explained  and  modified,  puticulBrlj  since  the 
re-union  of  the  provinces  by  the  Imperial  Act  of  1841.  The 
result  of  this  has  been  the  introduction  of  &  mote  harmoni' 
oua  action  and  tuderetanding  between  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  Goremment  and  the  RepxesentatiTe  Aas«aDblj.  The 
influence  of  the  Assembly  is,  in  its  nature,  similar  to  that 
posaesBed  by  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  fate  of  a 
ministry.  No  ministry  can  long  hold  office  in  opposition  to 
any  leading  sentiments  expressed  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Assembly.  The  Goremot  of  the  colony  is,  in 
such  circumstances,  in  a  similar  position  to  that  of  the 
Sovereign  in  ration  to  the  House  of  Commous.  When  a 
ministry  is  thus  called  upon  to  resign,  the  Qovemor  is  alio 
called  upon  to  form  another  Execubive,  whose  sentiments 
are  understood  Co  be  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  mino- 
rity of  the  Assembly. 

The  forms  of  procedure  in  the  Colonial  Bouses  of  LegiS' 
lature  are  imderstood  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the 
imperial  bodies.  Bills  passed  by  both  Houses  have  to  re- 
ceive the  Sovereign's  assent  previous  to  their  becoming  law, 
either  at  once,  through  the  delegated  authority  of  the  Go- 
vernor, or  within  a  limited  period,  when  the  Sovereign's 
pleasure  may  be  consulted  on  the  particular  measure.  The 
bills  thus  reserved  for  the  direct  sanction  of  imperial  autho- 
rity ara  comparatively  few.  Even  this  limited  exercise  of 
authority,  however,  over  the  legislation  of  the  colony,  must 
have  a  proportionate  influence  on  its  chaTs,cter ;- — dependant 
thus  on  the  particular  opinions  of  the  colonial  minister  or 
office  at  home,  who  may  not  be  sufficiently  informed,  or 
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ma;  be  wrongl;  biassed  on  certain  meMuree  vei^  materially 
affecting  coloni&l  interests.  The  effect  of  this  we  may  con* 
eeive  to  b«  imperceptibly  almost,  in.  some  degree,  to  impart 
a  less  comprehensiveness  and  vigour  to  the  legislation  of 
the  colony. 

We  now  approach  the  subject  of  income  and  eipenditure 
of  the  colony.  The  income  or  revenue  of  Canada  is  chiefly 
derived  from  customs  and  excise  duties,  from  public  irorks 
and  the  sale  of  lands,  and  am  impost  of  one  per  cent,  on 
the  circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  chartered  banlo  of  the 
colony.  This  latter  item  amounted,  for  the  year  1848,  to 
^12,473  colonial  currency  ;  the  amouot  of  territorial  or 
land  revenue  set  down  for  that  year,  is  .£3181  ;  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  public  irorks,  is  ^24,057  ;  the  amount  of 
excise  revenue  is  £ii8,SiS  ;  and  that  of  the  castoms,  is 
.£304,358.  Of  this  amount  of  customs'  duties  for  1848, 
.£190,723  was  collected  at  the  ports  of  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec ;  and  ^113,034  at  the  various  inland  ports  situated 
along  the  United  States'  frontier.  The  total  amount  of  the 
income  or  revenue  of  the  colony  for  1648,  was  ;C379,646. 
The  expenditure  for  that  year  exceeded  this  amount  by 
£94,645. 

The  expenditure  of  Cimada,  which,  for  1648,  was  thus 
.£474,491,  includes  an  amount  of  £166,014,  of  interest 
on  public  debt.  The  largest  portion  of  this  debt  was  in- 
curred on  account  of  the  public  works  of  the  canals  of  the 
country,  which  have  only  lately  been  completed  in  their 
proaent  improved  condition.  The  revenue,  in  the  shape  of 
tolls  on  these  canals  increased  very  rapidly  from  1842  up 
to  1847.  The  Jailing  off  in  the  trade  of  1648  will  be 
noticed  under  its  proper  head,  in  a  succeedii^  chapter. 
The  nett  revenue  frem  canal  tolls,  in  164S,  was  £W,3G9  ; 
and  in  1847,   the  amount  from   this  source  had  arisen  to 
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/42,SS7.  The  receipts  or  groee  reTenne  for  the  series  of 
years,  ma;  be  here  stated.  In  1842,  the  amount  was 
£24^2;  in  1843,  .£34,604;  1844,  /44,429  ;  1845, 
£41,039;  1846,  ^£61,486 ;  and  in  1847,  £83,335.  The 
canals,  howeveT,  were  not  wh<4l7  completed  during  this 
full  series  of  jeara.  One  of  them,  the  Wellasd  Canal, 
which  connects  lAkes  Ontario  and  Erie  for  navigable  pur- 
poses— the  natigation  bdng  interrupted  by  the  Falk  of 
Nii^ara — has  supplied  only  five  jears  in  this  series  of  six 
jeara.  This  Wetland  Canal  yielded  one-third  of  the  whole 
canal  reTenne  for  1847,  Another  of  these  works,  the  Beau- 
hamoia  Canal,  running  along  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
gome  distance  above  Montreal,  to  avoid  the  rapids  of  the 
river,  which  chiefly  commence  there,  supplied  revenue  for 
only  three  years  of  the  series ;  and  another  of  them,  the 
most  recently  finished  one,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  towards  Prescott,  supplied  a  revenue  for  only  one 
of  the  years.  The  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
I&wrence,  for  United  States  and  other  veBsels,  among  other 
expected  results  which  would  follow,  such  as  the  increased 
conuneroial  and  trading  activity  of  Canada,  would  Tory 
largely  swell  the  revenue  arising  from  these  canals. 

The  interest  on  these  works,  then,  as  we  have  noticed, 
form  the  largest  item  in  the  account  of  the  expenditure  of 
Canada  for  1848.  There  is  a  small  item  of  interest  of 
£3172  on  turnpike  trusts,  and  an  amount  of  £15,000 
charged  towards  the  redemption  of  public  debt.  The 
amount  chained  for  civU  government  is  £33,804.  About 
£550  of  this  amount  have  been  voted  incidentally  by  the 
Colonial  Legislature ;  and  the  remainder,  of  £33,250,  is  the 
amount  of  the  civil  list.  Of  this  sum,  upwards  of  £11,000 
are  for  the  Governor's  salary,  and  expenses  connected  with 
the  office.    The  amount  charged  for  the  administration  of 
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justice,  ia  ^68,082  ;  of  which  the  mm  of  £2i,229  is  icH 
eluded  in  the  civil  list.  The  expenses  of  the  Lefpslfttote 
&re  chsJ'ged  £'29,231.  This  sum  includes  :£4T33  to  retunuDg 
officers ;  ^£3127  for  printing ;  and  the  remftinder,  of  :fi20^I, 
is  charged  as  salaries  and  contingencies.  The  sunk  of 
;£15,000  ia  charged  for  the  maintenance  of  a  prorincial 
penitentiatj ;  and  a  further  sum  of  £1600  is  found,  among 
misceUaneous  items,  aa  tlie  expeasee  of  a  ctunmiasion  of 
inquiry  into  some  alleged  abuses  connected  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  thia  institution.  In  connection  with  these 
items,  we  ma;  here  state  that  tbe  much  larger  amount,  oi 
i.'04,TS0,  is  chained  for  the  purposes  of  edacati«k ;  and  a 
further  sum  of  £^76  for  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture. These  aums  are  in  addition  to  what  are  otherwise 
raised  for  agricultural  and  educational  purpose^  more 
directly  hy  the  peofJe  themselves.  TIte  municipal  coim- 
cils  in  the  respective  counties  and  townships  vote  libe- 
rallj  for  the  support  of  education  in  both  the  common  and 
grammar  schools,  everywhere  established  throughout  the 
country.  The  amount  roted  by  the  Legislature  for  hospi- 
tals and  other  charities  ia  £12,709. 

The  total  expenditure  of  Canada,  in  1846,  as  we  have 
thus  noticed  in  its  [nincipal  details,  was,  as  already  stated, 
£474,491  ;  being  an  excess  of  £94,845  over  the  income  of 
£379,646.  The  income  for  1647 — a  year  in  wluch  a  large 
trade  was  tiansacted  b;  the  colony — amoun(«d  to  £719,89S, 
and  the  expenditure  for  the  year  was  £716,059.  The  fall- 
ing off,  in  1848,  was  one  compared,  not  only  with  the  pre- 
vious year  of  1847,  but  with  several  years  previous.  The 
subject,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  mot«  minutely  noticed 
in  the  succeeding  chapter,  on  the  Trade  and  General  Re- 
sources  of  Canada. 

We  now  come  to  notice  the  judicial,  I^slative,  and 
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m^inicipaJ  diyisions  of  the  countrj,  m  well  u  to  give  some 
Account  of  the  municipal  inatitntions,  and  of  the  admiuift- 
tration  of  juttice. 

Cwwda,  although  noir  united  for  legisUtire  and  other. 
purpOBes,  will,  most  probably,  continue  to  be  viewed  and 
spoken  of  under  its  fonoerlj  recogmsed  divisions  of  Upper 
aitd  Lower  Canada.  [The  terms  Eastern  and  Westeni,  in- 
troduced  at  the  period  of  the  union,  appear  to  be  already 
getting  into  diauee,  and  the  more  fiimiliar,  as  well  as  suffi- 
ciently appropriate  terms  brought  back.] 

Lower  Canada,  chiefly  for  judicial  purposM,  is  divided 
into  three  chief  districts — Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three 
Rivers  ;  and  two  lesser  ones — Qosp^  and  St.  Francis.  These 
districts  are  subdivided  into  thirty-six  counties  for  legisla- 
tive and  municipal  purposes.  The  counties  are  further  sub- 
divided into  seigniories,  townships,  and  paiiebes.  The 
seigniories  compiehMid  the  original  individual  grants  of 
land  of  the  Fnoch  Government  under  the  feudal  system  ; 
and  which  were  afterwards  partitioned  into  parishes.  The 
townships  are  divisions  of  counties  made  under  the  English 
Qovemment  since  1796,  in  &ee  and  common  socage.  The 
district  of  Gasp^,  commencing  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Canada,  up<»i  the  south  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, coBtBJnB  two  counties.  The  Quebec  district,  com- 
prising the  northern  shore  from  the  gulf,  and  the  southern 
from  the  upper  boundary  of  Gasp^  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rirer  St.  Anne,  sixty  miles  above  the  city  of  Quebec, 
conbuus  eleven  counties.  Three  Hivers  district,  situated 
above  this,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  contains 
five  counties.  The  district  of  St.  Francis,  situated  along 
the  river  of  that  name,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, contains  two  counties.  The  district  of  Montreal,  the 
uppermost  and  largest  of  the  districts  of  Lower  Canada,  ex- 
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tending  along  both  sidea  of  the  St.  Lavnenoe,  including  the 
ialand  of  Montreal,  and  the  exteudve  counti;  iilong  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ottaira,  contains  sixteen  counties.  [Bee 
page  45  in  regaid  to  two  oewlj-constitnted  judicial  districts 
— EamouTaska  and  Ottawa.] 

Upper  Canada,  comprising  the  remaining  territory,  ex- 
tending south-westwaid  all  along  the  northern  ebores  of  the 
lakes  and  rivera,  to  the  soarces  of  Lake  Superior,  was,  until 
quite  ncentlj,  divided  into  twent;  districts,  and  these  were 
subdivided  into  counties  and  townships.  Bj  an  act  of  the 
Colonial  Legislature,  passed  in  1849,  and  which  came  into 
operation  in  18S0,  this  old  temtorial  diTision  of  Uppec 
Canada  into  districts  has  been  abolished,  and  that  of  counties 
substituted,  for  judicial,  municipal,  and  aU  other  purposes. 
[This  change  having  been  so  recent,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
anj  doubt  or  confusion,  as  well  as  to  accommodate  our  refer- 
ences to  the  maps  of  Canada  still  in  use  in  Bngand,  we  shall 
most  generally  make  use  of  the  old  divisions  of  districts.] 
The  number  of  counties  in  Upper  Canada  at  presait  is 
thirty-eight  ;  the  number  of  townships,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-eight.  The  size  of  a  township  ie  ten  milee  square, 
which  territory  again  is  subdivided  i 
lots.  A  township  is  divided  into  eleven  c 
ranges,  usually  running  east  and  west,  with  roads  along 
the  division  lines  ;  and  each  range  or  coucesaion  is  further 
divided  by  lines  at  right  angles  into  twenty-eight  lots,  each 
lot  containing  two  hundred  acres,  the  ordinary  sise  of  a 
farm  in  Upper  Canada.  These  concessions,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, serve  the  purposes  of  streets  in  towns  ;  and  when  it 
is  known  that  the  concessions  and  lota  are  all  regularly 
numbered,  the  resemblance  between  concessions  and  lots,  and 
houses  and  streets,  becomes  more  apparent.  The  address 
of  the  most  remote  &rmer  in  Canada  may  be  thus  precisely 
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ascertained  ; — thus,  for  example,  A.  B.,  Lot  10,  first  Con- 
cesBion,  Towmhip  of  Westmiiuter,  L(»idoii  IKstrict,  Canada. 
Having  thus  Imetly  explained  the  nature  of  the  general 
government  and  territorial  diviaioDB  ef  Canada,  we  come 
to  the  Mooicipal  Oovemmait  of  the  colony,  1^  coipontioni 
of  counties,  tovnuhipa,  cities,  towns,  and  viUagea.  Under 
the  old  division  of  Upper  Canada  into  dlBtricts,  the  liighMt 
mnnicipal  t>odieB  were  the  district  councils.  B7  the  Colonial 
Act  of  1649,  abolishing  the  districts  for  judicial,  municipal, 
and  other  purpoeee,  the  powers  of  these  district  municipali- 
ties were  trangferred  to  counties.  Townships,  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  have  also  corporate  powers  for  their  respective 
local  purposes.  The  qualification  necesiaiT'  to  be  elected 
as  a  township  councillor,  is  to  be  assessed  on  the  roll  for 
rateable  real  property,  as  proprietor  or  tenant,  to  the  value 
of  .£100.  All  resident  hons^olders  are  qualified  to  vote  as 
electors.  The  number  of  councillors  elected  in  each  town- 
ship is  five.  The  elections  are  annually,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  January.  The  councillors  elect  from  among  themselves 
a  townreeve  and  deputy-townreeve,  who  act  as  presidents  at 
the  meetings  of  council.  The  council  appoint  three  asses- 
sors, a  collector,  and  treasurer,  for  their  township.  The 
dnties  of  this  simply  elected  body  of  a  township  council 
are  somewhat  important  within  the  township.  The  coun- 
rillors,  among  their  duties,  are  authorised  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  General  Legislature  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  common  schools,  constructing 
and  repairing  roads  and  bridges,  and  for  regulating  and,  in 
certain  cases,  licensing  inns  and  other  houses  of  entertain- 
ment. They  also  assess  and  collect  on  the  legally  rateable 
property  within  the  township  for  their  purposes.  These 
township  conncillorB  also  appoint  a  body  of  officers  for  the 
r^^lation  of  lesser  duties  affecting  the  welfare  and  con- 
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vetataux  ot  the  township.  There  are  pound-keepera  for 
restfaimng  and  Tegubting  the  running  at  large  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  domestic  animals  ;  fence-viewers,  to  settle 
dieputeB  as  to  the  making  and  repairing  of  dividing  fences 
between  properties  ;  and  overseers  of  bighwajs,  and  road- 
Hurvejors,  to  enperintend  and  heep  in  repair  the  roada  and 
bridges  of  the  township.  Such  are  the  nature  and  some  of 
the  duties  of  the  township  municipalities  of  Upper  Canada. 
The  coimtj  monicipalities  are  composed  of  the  town- 
reeves  and  d^uty-townreeves,  or  preeiding  councillors  of  the 
townships,  villages,  and  towns  in  each  county.  The  county 
councillors  choose  a  president  &om  among  thsn,  who  ia 
named  the  warden.  The  duties  of  the  county  council  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  township  council,  with  the  exception 
that  they  embrace  a  higher  range  in  regard  to  affiiirs  con- 
nected with  a  more  enlarged  jurisdiction — such  as  the 
county  roads  and  bridges,  erection  and  maintenance  of 
county  hall,  court-house,  gaol,  house  of  correction,  house 
of  industry,  and  also  the  support  of  grammar  schools.  A 
very  commendable  clause  is  made  in  the  act  in  relation  to 
this  subject  of  grammar  school  education ;  which  is,  that 
the  county  councils  are  authorised  to  make  permanent  pro- 
vision for  defraying,  out  of  the  public  funds  of  the  county, 
the  expense  of  the  attendance  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  of  Upper  Canada  College,  and  of  the  Royal  Orammar 
School  at  Toronto,  as  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  county 
grammar  schools  as  shall  be  desirous,  and  are  approved  of 
by  the  masters  of  the  schools,  and  who,  from  inability  to 
incur  the  necessary  expense,  might  otherwise  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  such  attendance.  Upper  Canada  haa 
generally  bestowed  much  attention  to  education  ;  and  tho 
recent  municipal  acts  give  the  people  every  Aicility  still 
further  to  extend  its  b^iefits. 
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Tk«  taxes  which  are  imposed  hj  these  popiiltiilj-«lected 
bodies  of  councUs,  are  limited  by  law  to  a  certain  amount. 
The  value  of  each  description  of  property  liable  to  asseas' 
ment  is  also  legally  fixed — the  rates  being  generally  under 
real  value.  The  annual  mils  of  the  assessors,  besides  ascei' 
tainiag  the  amonnt  of  property  liable  to  be  assessed  for 
taxes,  serre  also  the  important  purposes  of  a  census.  The 
ratoma,  after  being  made  use  of  by  the  collector,  and  trans- 
mitted by  him,  along  with  the  collections  of  taxes,  to  the 
Inasurer,  are  consolidated,  and  then  transmitted  to  a  de- 
partment of  the  Colonial  QoTemroent,  along  with  a  copy 
of  accounts  for  the  year  in  detail.  These  documents  are 
thereafter  printed  and  laid  before  the  Colonial  Legislature. 
At  the  end  of  each  session,  they  are  bound  up  with  the 
journals  and  statements  of  other  public  accounts  and  trans- 
actions, and  a  certain  number  of  copies  distributed  through- 
out the  country.  Such  is  the  very  simple  and  satisfactory 
mode  of  procedure  of  Canada  in  levying  taxes,  and  of  mak- 
ing known  the  manner  in  which  they  are  applied.  While 
recording,  too,  from  year  to  year,  the  progress  of  the  country, 
it  serves  as  a  check  upon  public  offices.  In  order  to  make 
the  official  returns  of  Canada  still  more  efficient,  aBoaidof 
Be^tration  and  Statistics  has  been  recently  established,  who 
publish  observations  on  the  kind  and  degree  of  progress  the 
conntrjismaking&omyeartoyear.  With  careful  returns,  the 
•errices  of  an  intelligent  board  of  this  nature  must  undoubt- 
edly prove  of  great  value,  both  as  respects  the  direct  interests 
of  Canada,  and  as  extending  advantages  to  the  classes  of  the 
hmne  population  who  are  desirous  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  colony. 

These,  municipal  councils,  as  we  have  explained  them, 
with  their  accompanying  machinery,  in  relation  to  Upper 
Canada,  also  extend  to  Lower  Canada.     Cities,  towns,  snd 
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villagM  OTer  all  Canada  poasess  similar  municipal  privv- 
leges. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  the  admiuistntion  of 
justice  in  Canada.  In  Lower  Canada  the  old  French  law, 
which  was  introduced  into  the  countrj  in  1663,  during  the 
reign  of  Louie  XIT.,  is  Btill,  with  some  exceptions,  the  law 
of  prop^y.  The  lawa  enacted  in  France  after  that  p»iod, 
extended  only  to  the  colonj  when  oiregistsred  there.  At 
the  time  of  the  countrj  being  ceded  to  England,  the  laws, 
language,  and  customs  of  the  French  population  in  Lower 
Canada  were  guaranteed  Co  them  b;  treaty.  Tike  tenure  of 
propert;  in  Lower  Canada  is  therefore  feudal,  with  tha 
exception  of  that  of  lands  in  the  townships.  These  landa 
have  been  laid  out  of  late  years  in  the  district  of  St.  Francis, 
and  partially  in  other  districts,  where  new  townships  have 
baea  aurreyed.  These  townsliip  lands  are  held  in  &ee  and 
common  socage.  In  order,  in  some  measure,  to  rtaaove  the 
inconToniences  of  the  feudal  system  in  the  seigniories,  and 
to  render  titles  to  property  more  secure,  a  system  of  regis- 
tration has  recently  been  established.  The  commercial  law 
of  Lower  Canada  is  understood  to  be  regulated  partly  accord- 
ing to  the  English  custom  of  mercbanta,  and  partly  by  tha 
old  French  code.  The  criminal  laws  of  England  were  intro- 
duced into  Canada  by  14  Geo.  III.,  c.  83.  No  English  laws 
passed  since  that  period  became  laws  of  Canada,  unless  par- 
ticularly so  specified,  or  unless  made  laws  of  the  colony  by 
acts  of  the  Colonial  Legislature.  This  state  of  the  criminal 
law  extends  both  to  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

A  new  act  (12  Yic.  c.  38),  passed  in  1849  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Canada,  abolishes  the  old  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench 
in  the  judicial  districts  of  Lower  Canada;  and  the  offices  of 
leudent  Judge  of  Three  Rivers,  and  provincial  judge  of  St. 
Francis ;  and  establishes  for  Lower  Canada  a  court  called  the 
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Supmior  Court,  to  consist  of  >  chief  justice  and  nine  piuaae 
judges ;  four  of  these  puisne  judges  to  reside  &t  Quebec,  four 
at  Hontreal,  one  at  Three  Rivers,  and  one  at  Sherbroobe,  in 
the  district  of  St.  FranciH.  This  court  has  original  civil  juris- 
diction throughout  Lower  Canada,  except  in  Adminiltj  cases, 
and  canes  eipressLj  confided  to  the  circuit  courts.  Appeals 
are  allowed  to  it  from  the  inferior  courts.  The  old  judicial 
districts  of  Lower  Canada  are  continued,  except  that  two 
new  districts  are  authorised  by  it.  Their  names  aie  Eamou- 
Taska  and  Ottawa  ;  the  former  oomprising  the  two  counties 
of  Eamouraska  and  Rimouski,  from  the  Quebec  district,  and 
the  latter  the  large  count;  of  Ottawa,  from  the  district  of 
Montreal.  Circuit  judges,  when  in  Qasp^,  are  judges  of  the 
Superior  Court ;  and  out  of  term,  in  Eamouraska  and  Ottawa. 

The  circuit  courts  liave  original  civil  jurisdiction  to  the 
extent  of  £50  cuirency,  that  is,  about  ;£40  sterling.  In 
cases  not  exceeding  £16  currencj,  or  not  relating  to  pro- 
pert;  titles,  the  proceedings  are  summary.  Where  the 
matter  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  £C :  Ss.,  the  case  is  de- 
cided according  to  equitj.  In  cases  exceeding  /IS,  appeal 
is  allowed  to  the  Superior  Court.  The  circuit  courts  have 
sittings  each  month  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  at  longer 
intervids  in  the  lesser  and  more  thinly-settled  districts. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  which  is  also  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  by  the  late  new  act,  has  appellate  civil  jurisdiction, 
and  also  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  error;  and  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  matters,  except  Admiralty  cases. 
This  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne 
judges.  The  Court  of  Error  and  Appeal  has  two  terms 
yearly,  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  Ap- 
peals are  allowed  in  certain  cases  to  the  Queen  in  Privy 
Council.  The  Criminal  Court  holds  two  terms  yearly  in 
each  district,  with  the  exception  of  Qasp4.  The  Admiralty 
Court  has  its  sittings  in  Quebec. 
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ComnugBioaeis'  courta  are  held  monthly  in  the  conritrj 
p&riBhes,  for  the  summar;  trial  of  small  causes,  affordmg  an 
easj  tuid  expeditious  mode  of  recovering  petty  debts  not 
exceeding  £6  :  5a.  currency.  The  circuit  judges  are  ex 
ojicio  oonuuissioDers  of  these  courts.  These  commisaioners' 
courts  in  Lower  Canada  ore  of  recent  date,  having  been  called 
into  existence  bj  the  Colonial  Act,  7  Vic.  c.  19. 

The  advocates,  bamsters,  attorneys,  solicitors,  and  proc- 
tora-at-law,  in  Lower  Canada,  are  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Bar  of  Lower  Canada.  Barristers  maj  act  as 
attorneys  and  solicitors  at  the  saiae  time  in  Canada.  Plead- 
ings may  be  written  in  French  or  English  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  both  languages  are  spoken  in  the  courts.  Judges  of 
the  Superior  Gonrt  are  selected  from  barristers  of  ten  years' 
standing,  and  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  from  barristers  of 
five  years'  standing. 

Such,  at  present,  kto  the  more  prominent  constituted 
arrangements  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  Lower 
Canada.  We  have  now  only  briefly  to  enumerate  the  arrange- 
ments for  Tapper  Canada.  As  is  well  known,  the  French 
laws  have  no  jurisdiction  in  this  division  of  the  colony. 

The  new  provmcial  act,  passed  in  1849,  12  Tic.  c.  63, 
regulates  the  establishment  of  two  Superior  Courts  of  com- 
mon law  in  Upper  Canada.  These  are  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and  it  also  pro- 
vides for  a  Court  of  Error  and  Appeal.  The  Courts  of  Queen'a 
Bench  and  Common  Fleas  are  each  presided  orer  by  a  chief 
justice  and  two  puisne  judges.  The  Court  of  Error  and 
Appeal  is  composed  of  the  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Chancery.  The  Court  of  Chan- 
cery is  presided  over  by  a  chancellor  and  two  vice-chancel- 
lors. All  the  fees  of  these  courts  are  paid  into  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  out  of  which  stated  salaries  are  paid  to  the 
clerks  and  other  officials.     The  courts  all  sit  at  Toronto. 
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The  circnita  are  held  twice  a-year  in  each  county,  aicopt  in 
the  count;  of  Tork,  in  which  Toronto  is  utuated,  where 
there  aie  three  a-jeai. 

The  county  oourta  of  Upper  Canada  have  original  juris- 
diction  in  ciril  mattera  to  the  extent  of  X2S  carrency,  in 
open  account,  and  £B0  in  cases  of  notes  or  bilb,  with  trial 
by  jury.  Appeal*  are  allowed  to  the  Courts  of  Queen's 
Bench  or  Common  Pleas.  The  division  courts  aie  held  in 
different  places  in  each  county,  by  the  county  judge,  for  the 
summaiy  disposal  of  cases  not  exceeding  £10.  A  juiy  il 
allowed  in  certain  cases,  though  seldom  applied  for.  The 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  is  presided  over  by  the  county 
judge,  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors.  The  Probate 
Court  is  in  Toronto,.and  there  are  surrogates  in  each  county. 
The  Heir  and  Devisee  Court  has  its  sittings  in  Toronto  twice 
a-year,  to  detenniDe  claims  to  lands  in  Upper  Canada,  for 
which  no  Crown  patent  has  iasued  in  favour  of  the  proper 
claioiants,  being  heira,  devisees,  or  assignees.  The  coramis- 
lioners  are  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the 
vice-chancellor,  and  other  persons  specially  appointed. 
Then  there  are  the  quarter  sessions,  the  cluurman  of  which 
is  the  county  judge,  who,  with  one  or  more  justices,  holds 
a  court  four  times  a-year  for  trials  of  petty  offraices  by  jury. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  the  General  and  Mu- 
nicipal Qavemment,  territorial  divisions,  and  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  the  colony,  we  will  proceed,  in  a 
fresh  chapter,  to  the  interesting  subject  of  population. 
The  -remotely-past,  as  well  as  recent  stages  and  rates  of 
progress  connected  with  the  settlement  and  growth  of  the 
colony,  will  here,  among  other  matters,  be  accuiately  ascer- 
tained and  defined. 
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CHAPTER   Y. 


AMOUNT,  PBOQRESS,  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF 
POPULATION  OF  THE  COLONY. 

Preunt  PdpulatioiL  of  Ctiuda — Uppftr  and  Lower  Canada,  EatH  of  Inerease — 
Fn^Tcu  of  Settlemeat  in  Lower  Omnda — Earl;^  Frc^^ma  of  Canada  luder 
Uie  Fretuh— iBoeaaa  nnda  £Bg)i>b  Gmenunait— Compmliie  KEnlti  of 
Emigntion  in  Upper  and  Lover  Canada— Infnaie  in  the  EngUah  Town- 
BhipB  end  Cities  of  liyer  Canada — ChanctEriatEa  of  French  CanadiAD  FopQ' 
latioD — ErideDiAa  of  AdraDcemflnt^AmialjlB  Qoalidn  of  Franch  Canadiana — 
Earlj  SettJement  of  Upper  Canada — Heaidti  and  FrogreSB  of  Eoiignition^ 
Proq)ectiv«  Keaulta  and  Piogreu  of  Canada — Riae  and  Progreu,  £rom  the 
FWHt,  of  ■  Settlement,  to  a  DiaCrii;!— DescriptiiHi  of  tbe  FopuJaliwi— Cennia 
of  Qccdpatiant-.-NatiTH  of  the  Yarknu  Coantrlea— Settlementa  of  Frencli 
Canadiani,  Qennant,  Dnlcb,  and  tbe  Golonred,  or  Atncan  Eaco— Canada,  b 
Place  of  Refuge  for  the  AueriGari  Slave — Diaproportion  of  Beiea — Emptoy- 
menu  ud  fieharionr — Indiana  of  Canada — Settlemantj,  and  GoTemnKbt 

The  popuUtion  of  Canada  in  1848  was,  in  round  numbers, 
estimated  to  be  nearly  1,500,000.  The  population,  at 
present,  maj  be  estimated  to  be  someirhere  about  what  the 
population  of  Scotland  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  centiuy, 
fifty  years  ago. 

The  population  of  Upper  Canada  alone  was,  by  the 
census  of  1848,  723,332,  which  ahows  that  the  colony  has 
much  more  than  doubled  its  popolation  since  1834,  a  period 
of  fourteen  years  ;  and  nearly  doubled  it  since  1836,  a  period 
of  only  twelye  years.  In  1834  the  population  of  Upper 
Canada  was  320,693,  and,  is  1836,  it  was  372,602. 
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The  population  of  Lower  CuuuJa  was,  in  1848,  estimated 
to  be  770,000.  In  1823  it  was  423,630 ;  whioli  Bhowfl  tow 
Terj  much  slower  the  increue  of  population  has  been  in 
Lower  than  in  Upper  C&nada.  Calculating  irom  a  period  of 
tbirteoi  jears,  from  1831  (o  1844,  it  would  appear  that,  for 
the  moat  part,  the  nearer  the  settlements  are  to  the  mouth 
of  the  6t.  Lawrence,  the  increase  in  population  ia  least. 
The  increase,  in  the  above  period,  in  the  dbtrict  of  Qasp^, 
was  calculated  to  he  15  per  cent. ;  in  the  district  of  Quebec, 
ftrthec  up  the  rirer,  35  per  cent.  ;  in  the  next  district  of 
Tbiee  Rivers,  39  per  cent  ;  in  the  district  of  St.  Francis, 
41  per  cent.  ;  and,  in  the  Montreal  district,  34  per  cent. 
The  largest  increase  is  in  the  district  of  St.  Francis,  in 
which  the  most  flourishing  of  the  eastern  townships  are 
situated.  The  lands  of  the  townships  of  Lower  Canada,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  not  being  subject  to  the  feudal  tenure 
existing  in  the  seigniories,  are  held  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  landa  of  Upper  Canada.  From  1831  to  1844,  a  period  of 
thirteen  jears,  the  rate  of  increase,  in  the  whole  of  Lower 
Canada,  vas  just  about  35  per  cent.  In  1631,  the  popula- 
tion of  Lower  Canada  was  511,922,  and,  in  1644,  690,782. 
The  slower  rate  of  increase  in  the  Montreal  district,  com- 
pared with  Quebec,  ma;,  most  probably,  be  accounted  for 
by  the  larger  migration  of  unskilled  labourers  that  frequently 
takes  place  from  that  quarter  of  Canada  to  the  public  works 
of  the  United  States.  The  navigation  of  the  River  Richelieu 
and  Lake  Champlain,  offering  direct  facilities  from  the 
district  of  Montraal  to  the  States  of  New  York  and  Termont, 
large  numbers  of  unskilled  French  Canadian  labourers  are 
known  to  take  advantage  of  this  easy  transit  when  out  of 
employment.  These  French  Canadians,  from  their  unsettled 
habita  as  labourers,  are  neither  so  suitable  nor  so  inclined 
to  farm  work  (even  should  they  be  able  to  procure  it  at  all 
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times  readily,  in  Lower  Canada.),  as  they  are,  on  any  emer- 
S^aaj,  induced  to  pass  otta  into  the  adjoining  States,  with 
which  they  are  in  such  direct  coniinimication.  Amigntion, 
in  certain  proportions,  and  much  of  it  of  this  chatacter, 
from  mostly  all  paita  of  Lower  Canada,  has  beoi  going  on 
for  numbers  of  years  back. 

Itmaybeinteresting  to  cast  aglance  backward,  and  trace 
the  progress  of  Lower  Ciuiada  in  population  at  succoBsiTe 
periods.  In  1622,  when  Champlain  occupied  Quebec,  just 
fonrteen  ye&rs  after  it  had  been  founded  by  him,  there  were 
only  fifty  indiriduals,  it  b  said,  in  the  place.  In  1663,  when 
Canada  was  erected  into  a  royal  government,  with  civil 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  according  to  the  laws  and  usages 
of  France,  by  Louis  SIT.,  under  the  direction  of  his  mimster 
Colbert,  the  papulation  of  the  country  amounted  to  7000. 
It  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  steadily  to  increase.  In  1714 
the  numbers  had  risen  to  very  nearly  27,000.  In  1 720,  when 
the  French  colony  was  under  the  goveminflut  of  the  Marquis 
de  Tandreuil,  Quebec  contained  a  population  of  7000,  and 
Montreal  3000.  In  1759,  when  the  country  was  under  the 
last  of  the  French  Oovemors,  and  Quebec  surrendered  to 
the  forces  of  Oeneral  Wolfe,  the  population  of  the  colony 
amounted  to  65,000.  A  stimulus  being  now  given  to  English 
enterprise  in  the  newly  acquired  colony,  the  population,  in 
1784,  had  increased  to  113,000 — an  increase,  in  twenty-five 
years,  of  48,000.  In  1825  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada 
amonnted  to  423,600,  being  an  increase,  in  forty-one  years, 
of  310,600  ;  and,  in  1827,  the  numbers  rose  to  471,800, 
showing  an  Increase,  in  two  years,  of  48,200.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  emigration  commenced  to  flow  in  larger 
numbers  to  Canada.  Upper  Canada,  however,  has  continued 
to  be  the  great  field.  During  the  next  four  years,  teata 
1827  to  1831,  the  increase  in  the  population  of  Lower 
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Ciuuula  1TU  lesB  than  in  the  tiro  jean  preceding  1827, 
unounting  onl;  to  40,000  ;  the  population  in  1831  being 
611,900.  The  emigifttion  to  British  America,  which  amount- 
ed, daring  the  two  years  1829-6,  to  81,500,  leached,  over  tike 
period  of  four  yeaiB,  firatu  1827  to  1831,  to  not  less  thra 
68,600.  And  we  have  seen  that  the  increwe,  from  all 
sonrcea,  to  the  population  of  Lower  Caitada,  during  these 
four  jears,  was  only  40,000.  The  increase,  dnriug  the 
thirteen  years  from  1831  to  1844,  has  been  alreadj  noticed, 
as  haTing  been  35  per  cent,,  being  an  amiual  increase  of 
little  more  than  2^  pei  cent.  The  exact  number  added  to 
the  population  of  Loner  Canada,  during  these  thirteen 
jeArs,  was  178,660  ;  and  during  the  same  period,  the  emi- 
gration to  British  America,  by  much  the  largest  proportion 
of  which  was  to  Cuiada,  amounted  to  not  less  than  438,S90. 
The  increase  of  population  in  Lower  Canada,  during  the 
four  years,  from  1944  to  1848,  was  79,218 ;  while  the 
British  American  emigration  for  that  period  was  207,846. 
In  one  year  alone,  namely,  1847,  the  numbers  who  left  this 
country,  chiefly  for  Quebec  and  Montreal,  amounted  to  above 
109,000. 

The  largest  increase  of  prosperity  in  Lower  Canada  has 
shewn  itself  in  the  townships,  where  the  lands  have  been 
held  exempt  by  the  English  Government  from  the  feudal 
tenure  ;  and  in  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  indebted 
for  their  support  to  the  trade  of  the  upper  and  surrounding 
country,  and  to  the  commerce  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  In  1827  these  cities  had  each  a  population  of  about 
27,000,  and  by  the  census  of  1848,  Quebec  shews  a  popula- 
tion in  that  year  of  neiu'ly  40,000,  and  Montreal  a  little 
over  66,000.  The  commercial  crisis  which  visited  the  colony 
three  years  ago,  and  Montreal  more  particularly,  has  affected 
the  prosperity  of  both  its  chief  conunercial  cities  ever  since ; 
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and  they  are  only  now,  it  ia  belieTed,  beginning  to  recover. 
In  1845  and  1846,  Montre&I  had  made  rapid  progress,  and 
was  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  Elegant  and  snbataii' 
tial  stone  buildings,  public  and  private,  were  being  added  to 
the  cit;  in  every  direction ;  and  bankiog,  and  other  stocks 
also,  furnished  evidence  of  the  then  flourishing  state  of 
things  in  the  conunercial  capital  of  the  colonj.  The  effects 
of  the  temporary  check  to  this  prosperity,  will,  it  is  believed, 
not  be  of  long  continuance.  The  leading  merchants  of 
Montreal  are  distinguished  alike  for  intelligence  aitd  eatet- 
prise.  Commercial  prospects,  too,  have  recently  very  mncb 
improved. 

Before  turning  our  attrition  to  Upper  Canada,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  notice  srane  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  mass  of  the  population  of  Lower  Caxiada,  who  are  of 
French  origin.  In  many  resp«cts  the  French  Canadian 
colonists,  settled  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  pre- 
sent a  singular  spectacle  at  the  present  day,  surrounded  by 
the  more  intelligent  and  energetic  race  of  English  and 
Americana.  For  the  most  part  descendants  of  settlers  from 
Normandy,  established  in  the  colony  previous  to  the  Con- 
quest by  England,  in  1759,  we  have  here  still  very  much  the 
same  sort  of  people  clinging  to  thai  ancient  prejudices, 
ancient  customs,  and  ancient  laws  ;  not  from  any  strong 
sense  of  their  beneficial  effects,  as  has  been  well  observed  by 
a  distinguished  statesman  who  possessed  privileged  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  en  acquaintance  with  their  character, 
but  with  the  unreasoning  tenacity  of  an  uneducated  and 
unprogressive  people.  They  brought  with  them  to  the 
stripes  of  farms  they  now  occupy  the  institutions  of  a  period 
more  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  their  parwit  country, 
or  of  any  other  European  nation,  calculated  to  repress  in- 
telligence and  freedom  of  thought  among  a  people,  and  to 
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make  them  the  mere  pasxive  instramentB  of  their  feudal 
saperiora  find  tlieir  priests.  Cut  off  b;  the  conquest  from 
1^  ch&nco  of  being  led  along  hj  the  impForiug  dfiliiatioD 
«f  theii  own  puest  countrj,  Euid  quite  m  effectu&ll;  foicijig 
iliemselTes  b;  their  prejuilicea,  cii«t«mB,  laws,  Mid  Unguage, 
from  the  influences  of  English  or  American  progreas  sni- 
TOundJng  them,  they  have  grown  up,  the  great  mass  of  them, 
a  Btatiooar;  and  isolated  people,  pOBsessisg  man;  of  the 
simple  virtues  that  adorn  life,  but  destitute  of  that  compte- 
hendvo  vigour  and  enterpriee  that  characterise  the  race  that 
have  become  a  prosperouB  nation  dose  upon  their  borders. 
Their  institutiona,  with  the  character  and  habits  which  these 
formed,  and  which  thej  brought  with  them  in  long  bye- 
gone  timeg  across  the  Atlantic  to  their  present  settlements, 
hare,  it  b  to  be  feared,  unwisely,  though  with  beat  inten- 
tions, been  allowed  to  cling  around  them.  Their  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  language,  which  they  still  very  strongly  and  very 
naturally  cherish,  conUnue  almost  as  effectually  aa  at  any 
fbrm(»'  period  of  their  history  to  retard  their  advancement 
The  mass  of  them  ate  uninstcncted,  inactive,  and  unpro- 
gressive. 

Some  hopes,  indeed,  of  improved  intsUigence  may  be 
formed  as  regard*  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  present  rising 
generation  of  French  Canadians.  The  English  language  la 
more  generally  learned  among  them  ;  municipid  institutions 
have  been  introduced  into  Lower  Canada,  and  other  evi- 
dences appear  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  of 
Canada  of  a  steady  desire  to  introduce  English  habits  and 
pn^rees,  without  all  at  once  too  violently  shoiAing  the  pre- 
judices of  the  mass  of  Cuiadians.  The  higher  classes,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towna,  are  well  educated  and 
inteUigant,  and  quite  alive  to  the  deficient  cultivation  of 
the  mass  of  their  fellow  countrymen.    The  education  pre- 
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sented  bj  thur  colleges,  and  the  means  made  use  of  for 
agricultural  improTemest,  are  exercising,  it  is  hoped,  a  more 
beneficial  and  wider  influence  ;  and  though  do  marked  r^ 
suits  may  be  expected  among  the  present  race  of  habitant, 
vet  with  taore  earnest  exertions  in  the  sune  directions,  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  entertuned  but  that  the  French  of 
Lower  Canada,  in  years  hence,  will  hare  shewn  ume  de- 
cided progress.  Very  many  of  the  better  educated  youth 
display  both  intelligence  and  enterprise,  and,  not  coatakt«d 
with  the  inactive  life  which  their  own  towns  present,  they  are 
to  be  fonnd  not  unfrequently  occupying  positions  of  comfort 
to  which  they  could  not  have  attained  at  home,  in  the  cities 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  myself  met  them  thus  situated 
in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  throughout  the  western  country  of 
the  United  States,  and  even  along  the  banks  of  the  Uisaia- 
sippi  ;  and  doing  not  only  well  for  themselves,  but  diffusing 
the  influence  of  their  ene^y  to  those  they  had  left  behind 
them  in  Lower  Oanada. 

The  French  Canadians  settled  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
are  distinguished  for  roany  amiable  virtues.  Their  mild  and 
kindly  disposition  shews  itself,  irrespective  of  class  or  educ^ 
tion  ;  you  find  them  always  sociable,  cheerful,  and  hospi- 
table, and  their  manners  ere  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cir- 
cnmstances,  throughout  every  rank  of  life,  remarkable  for 
courtesy  and  real  politeness.  The  lees  polished  maimerB 
of  the  English  emigrants,  too  evidently  undervaluing  the 
Canadians  for  the  absence  of  the  hardier  qualities  they 
themselves  possessed,  though  being  only  the  more  privileged 
in  having  bad  better  means  of  attaining  them,  have  done 
much  to  widen  the  breach  which  customs,  laws,  and  lan- 
guage naturally  placed  between  the  races  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. The  English  have  done  much  for  Lower  Canada  in 
creating  and  pushing  forward  its  trade  and  commerce,  and 
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in  giving  emploTmeot  to  the  kbouiiug  classea  among  the 
Canadiuu.  Theii  impnTed  modes  of  agricultnie  in  the 
township  settlements  have  alut  greatly  aautted  the  pnw- 
perit;  of  the  connti^.  But,  notwithstanding  all  thie,  it  is 
surely  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  kindly  ipirit  hw  not 
manifested  itself  in  particular  efforts  to  advance  the  intel- 
ligence of  their  less  pririleged  fellow  colonists,  without  in 
any  marked  manner  doing  violence  to  their  prejudices,  or 
ordinary  habits  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  great  con- 
trast the  races  still  present  has,  it  is  to  be  legretted,  al- 
lowed very  little  to  be  done  in  this  way,  and  in  this  spirit. 
The  beginnings  of  improvement  we  have  mentioned,  are, 
however,  to  some  extent  hopeful. 

We  have  now  to  tum  to  Upper  Canada.  For  a  period 
of  many  years  after  Canada  bad  come  into  the  possession  of 
Englftnd,  and  Lower  Canada  had  begun  to  experience  the 
stimufaiB  of  new  enterprise,  and  an  increased  population,  the 
lai^  porti<m  of  country  westward,  lying  along  the  great 
lakes,  now  known  as  Upper  Canada,  and  in  its  extent  nearly 
double  the  sise  of  England,  was,  it  may  be  said,  literally, 
one  vast  forest.  Only  a  few  French  immigrants  had  placed 
themselves  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Detroit  River,  previous  to  1770.  The  only  other  in- 
habitants were  the  native  Indians.  Several  years  later, 
numbers  of  ^milies  who  had  resided  in  the  now  United 
States,  and  who,  at  the  disruption  with  England,  refused  to 
transfer  their  aUegiance  to  the  independent  govemment, 
came  over  into  Canada,  and  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
lakes.  These  individuals,  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Upper 
Canada,  were,  and  have  since  been,  termed  United  Empire 
Loyalists.  In  1791,  when,  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, the  colony  received  a  constitution,  and  was  divided 
into  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  with 
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sepaf&te  l^ialatiuea,  the  unount  of  the  nhite  population 
in  Upp«c  C&u&da,  wms  eBtimated  «t  lesi  than  60,000.  In 
1811,  twcmt;  jtaxe  later,  it  had  onl j  increaied  to  about 
77,000.  Verj  shortlj  oftenrerdg,  and  eBpeciallj  apoii  the 
Gonclimon  of  peace  between  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
in  1814,  population  rapidly  increawd  in  Upper  Canada.  In 
1826,  when  the  advantages  of  the  colon;  to  the  home  popu- 
lation began  to  attract  attention,  the  colonists  of  Upper 
Canada  hod  Increaged  to  158,000.  With  an  inci^asing 
emigration,  the  country  now  rapidly  swelled  the  number, of 
its  inhaldtants.  In  1830  they  omoonted  to  210,000  ;  in 
1832,  to  261,000  ;  and,  in  1834,  the  numbers  exceeded 
320,000.  The  increase  within  tho  nine  years  prerious  to 
1834  having  b«en  not  leas  than  162,000.  This  was  a  period 
of  great  pvsperity  in  the  settlement  of  Upper  Canada  ;  the 
advantages  of  the  colony  having  been  brought  prominently 
forward  in  Britain  by  many  intelligent  writers  who  had 
visited  it.  The  ctmsequence  of  the  g«oenil  attentim  directed 
towards  it  waa  a  vet;  augmented  flow  of  emigration.  During 
the  first  five  years  of  this  period  of  nine,  firom  1825  to  1830, 
the  emigration  to  British  America  was  proceeding  very 
steadily  at  about  12,000  o-yeor ;  when,  in  1830,  it  rose  to 
30,000,  in  I83I  to  68,000,  and  in  1832  it  reached  over 
66,000.  From  this  period  emigration  gradually  declined, 
and  was,  in  one  year,  that  of  1838,  so  strongly  marked  by 
the  political  disturbances  in  Canada,  so  low  as  4500.  Since 
then,  notwithstanding  the  cloima  of  other  emigration  fields 
having  greatly  increased,  the  official  returns  show  that,  in 
one  year,  that  of  IS47,  the  emigntiim  to  British  America 
had  exceeded  109,000.  In  1841  the  population  of  Upper 
Canada  was  466,000  ;  showing  an  increase,  since  1830,  of 
260,000 — a  period  of  eleven  years,  and  including  the  season 
of  political  disturbances.  In  1842  Upper  Canada  numbered 
486,000  inhabitants,  and  the  last  census  of  1648  shows  the 
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amotukt  to  have  Raehed  723,332 — am  incKMe,  within  tlw 
six  jtaiB,  of  ovei  237,000. 

Should  the  colonj  thus  continue  to  increue,  the  present 
generation  of  its  fimnera  maj  witness  their  adopted  comttry 
possesajng  a  population  as  laige  as  the  present  population 
of  Scotland.  The  population  of  the  entire  colonj  now  ex- 
ceeds  half  the  popul»tioa  of  Scotland.  The  amount  of  cul- 
tivated land  in  Canada,  as  we  shall  come  to  see,  now  fully 
exceeds  that  of  Scotland.  Toronto,  the  third  liied  town  of 
the  colony,  situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where, 
within  living  remembrance,  there  existed  only  an  unbroken 
line  of  forest  to  the  water's  margin,  has  now  a  population 
exceeding  that  of  Perth,  in  Scotland,  by  several  thousands. 
The  population  of  Perth  is  about  22,000,  and  that  of  Toronto 
26,000.  In  many  spots  throughout  Upper  Canada,  where 
all  was  forest  a  very  few  ye«rs  ago,  there  are  now  thriving 
&rming  settlemraits,  villagea  and  towns  ;  and,  in  the  instance 
of  Hamilton,  situated  at  the  extreme  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
what  was  a  village  not  many  years  since,  has  now  a  population 
of  over  10,000,  entitling  it  to  the  rank  and  municipal  privi- 
leges of  an  incorporated  city.  Only  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  pn^ress  of  Canada  for  this  number  of  years  past,  espe- 
cially in  its  weetem  parts,  can  have  any  adequate  impres- 
sion, it  is  believed,  of  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  its  growth. 

With  a  view  to  illustrate  this,  we  will  talce  a  glance  at 
one  of  the  new  districts  &rthest  west.  We  will  see  how 
thriving  settlements  rise  up  as  the  results  of  ordinary  en- 
terprisa  and  persevering  industry,  stimulated  by  the  encou- 
ragements to  accumulate  property  in  a  country  where  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  placed  in  abundance,  within  easy 
reach  ;  and  obstacles  which  press  heavily  on  humble  in- 
dustry in  the  Old  World,  are  unknown  in  the  now  existence, 
sa  it  were,  which  greets  the  settler  on  these  western  shores. 
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The  district  of  Cuiftda  which  we  select  for  this  glimpse 
of  t^e  rise  of  a  settlement  from  the  forest,  is  one  lying  along 
the  eastem  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  in  the  most  fertile  part  of 
the  peninsula,  parti;  surrounded  by  the  other  great  lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario.  In  1827,  this  tract  of  country,  lying 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake  for  sixty  miles,  and  called  the 
Huron  tract,  was  then  one  great  forest,  broken  only  bj 
sereral  riTers  which  ran  through  it,  and  watered  it  in  every 
direction.  In  1828  a  narrow  sleigh  tract  was  cut  into  it, 
and  three  temporary  houEes,  or  shanties,  were  built,  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers,  along  it.  In  the  same  year,  a 
tav^n  and  two  houses,  for  the  reception  of  emigrants,  were 
built  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  rtTera,  the  Maitlwid,  haTmg 
*  basin  of  nearly  eighteen  feet  in  depth.  This  spot,  with 
its  three  houses  in  1828,  became  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
district  of  Canada.  This  district,  which  was  thus  first  settled 
in  1828,  and  had  its  first  new  wide  road  cut  in  18S9,  con- 
tained a  population,  in  1840,  of  5900.  By  a  return  of  1840, 
made  from  personal  inspection,  these  S900  settlers  possessed 
means,  on  arriving  in  the  country,  amoanting  to  .£60,110 
currency ;  on  going  on  the  land  thdi  means  amounted  to 
/6e,749  ;  and,  in  1840,  they  possessed  22,900  acres  of  head 
cleared  and  cultivated  ;  besides  1760  acres  chopped,  or  par- 
tially cleared  ;  1312  dwelling-houses  ;  1144  outhouses  ;  8S0 
yoke  of  oxen  ;  2600  cows  ;  and  other  stock,  coDEiating  of 
horses,  young  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  to  the  amount  of 
18,678.  Their  means,  consisting  of  the  value  of  their  stock 
and  improvements,  had  increased  to  ^243,286. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  families  commenced  working  on 
lukd,  possessed  of  notliing  but  their  own  ^lergy  and  indus- 
try; 61  of  them  possessed  means  under  .£10;  254  pos* 
sessed  means  under  .£50  ;  and  the  rest  commenced  with 
means  varying  from  £50  upwards.      This  district,  which 
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has  beai  recentlj  subdiTided,  and  tanaa  two  neir  conntiee, 
Huron  and  Perth,  has  now  a  population  of  OTor  20,400,  and 
occupied,  in  1848,  367,900  acres  of  land,  61,900  acres  of 
which  were  cultiTated.  Their  produce  of  wheat,  in  1847, 
amounted  to  305,700  bushels ;  of  oaU,  174,700  bushels ; 
potatoes,  129,500  bushels;  besides  other  gnins.  There 
were  in  the  district  2  town-halls,  15  chorches,  £3  schools, 
52  inns,  and  39  merchants'  ahops  or  stores.  The  nomber  of 
children  attending  school,  chiefl;  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen,  was  2700.  Such  is  the  rise  aod  growth  of  the 
band  of  colonists,  whose  historjaiffords  a  miniature  glimpse  of 
ver;  much  of  the  mode  and  progress  of  settlement  througb- 
ont  the  whole  country.  It  ma;  be  farther  stated,  in  rela- 
tion to  these  settlers  we  have  noticed,  that  at  a  late  rssims 
held  in  the  district,  there  was  not  one  person  in  jail,  rather 
on  account  of  crime  or  debt, — tlie  presiding  judge  haTing 
received  from  the  sheriff  the  customary  congratnlatoiy  pie- 
sent  on  such  an  occasion. 

A  YBTj  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Upper 
Canada  derive  their  subsistenoe  directly  &om  agriculture. 
The  Tetums  from  the  entire  province  are  imperfect  on  this 
point  ;  but  moat  of  the  districts  give  leturoa,  which  may 
throw  some  light  on  tbe  matter.  We  may  turn  to  this  dis- 
trict of  Huron,  to  which  we  have  had  onr  attention  just 
directed,  the  papulation  of  which,  in  1648,  amounted  to 
20,450.  The  number  of  houses  occupied  was  3^4 ;  which 
return  of  houses  gives  juat  about  the  number  of  heads  of 
families.  The  number  of  persons  returned  as  employed  in 
agriculture  in  this  district  is  3242.  The  number  of  jnoprie- 
ton  assessed  was  2060 ;  the  number  of  non-proprietors,  1817 ; 
and  the  number  of  labourers,  55.  The  persons  engaged  in 
profeasions  were  79  ;  those  in  trade  and  commerce,  includ' 
ing  handicrafts,  amounted  to  506  ;  and  the  nomber  of  per- 
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HODS  employed  in  &ctorieB  in  the  diBtiict,  wm  60.  Thia  is 
one  of  the  most  agricaltuTaJ  districts  ;  and  the  proportionB 
of  occnpatious  in  most  others  do  not  much  differ.  The  dis- 
trict of  Brock,  now  the  conntj  of  Oxford,  which  is  a  very 
much  older  settlement  tb&n  Huron,  and  situated  in  the  cea- 
tre  of  the  peninsula,  contained  a  population,  in  1848,  of 
99,S19.  The  number  of  houses  occupied  was  4721 ;  vliiah 
we  ma;  take  as  the  numbei  of  heads  of  families.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  returned  as  employed  in  agriculture  in  thia 
district,  was  3SC0.  The  number  of  proprietors  assessed  wu 
2913  ;  the  number  of  non-propiietors  assessed,  1697  ;  and 
the  number  of  labourers,  270.  The  number  of  labourers 
may  be  of  course  swelled  accidentally  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict at  one  time.  There  are,  however,  it  is  believed,  a  larger 
number  of  labourers  permanently  engaged  in  this  district 
than  in  tiie  district  of  Huron.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  professions  in  the  district  of  Brock,  was  86 ;  in 
trade  or  commerce,  171;  in  handicraft,  616;  and  in  foctoriee, 
136.  In  the  Home  district,  the  most  populous  in  Upper 
Canada  the  capital  of  which  is  Toronto,  but  which  city  is  not 
included  in  the  district  letuma,  the  population,  in  1848, 
numbered  83,492  ;  and  the  houses  occupied,  or  say  heads  of 
families,  13,667.  The  number  employed  in  agriculture  waa 
9S77.  The  number  of  proprietors,  was  7864  ;  non-proprie- 
tors, 6180  ;  and  labourers,  1766.  The  number  of  persons 
oigaged  in  trade  or  commerce,  including  handicraft,  waa 
2983  ;  and  the  number  employed  in  factories,  was  162. 
Such  are  glimpses  of  the  colonists  of  Upper  Canada,  in  re- 
gard to  tha  classifications  of  employments  in  three  districts 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  each  at  a  different 
stage  of  progress — Huron  being  one  of  the  most  recent 
settled,  Brock  much  older  settled,  and  the  Home  district 
beiqg  one  of  the  oldest  settled  in  Western  Canada. 
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Hanng  thus  aketched  the  piwgreM  tnd  preaent  extent 
of  the  popul&tioii  of  Canada,  amd  ascertkined  also  lomethiDg 
of  the  relative  propoitioDS  of  occupations  among  the  oolon- 
istB,  it  ma;  be  interesting  further  briefly  to  glance  ftt  the 
national  origins  of  the  iudividuab  now  composing  this 
population  of  the  colonj. 

Situated  so  near  to  Europe,  and  offering  to  all  inei- 
hauatible  BQpplioB  of  fertile  and  cheap  landjirith  light  taxes 
and  a  liberal  govaroment,  we  are  prepared  to  find  in  Canada 
peopb:  from  various  countries.  The  census  of  1848  shows 
the  popnlatitm  of  Upper  Canada  to  coDSist  of,  in  round 
numbers,  64,000  from  Eoglaod,  07,000  from  Scotland, 
140,000  from  Ireland,  8000  from  Oeimaar,  32,000  irota  the 
United  States,  11,000  from  other  countries,  and  583,000  na- 
tives ofCanada,  20,000  of  whom  are  of  French  origin.  Full; 
one-fonrtb  of  these  French  Canadians  are  settled  in  the 
south-western  point  of  Canada,  in  the  Western  district,  about 
the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  along  the  shOTes  of  the  Botroit  river, 
lake  St.  Clair,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Thames. 
The;  do  not  amount,  however,  to  so  much  as  a  fourth  of 
the  population  of  that  district — one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
Canada,  with  the  most  salubrious  climate,  and  distinguished 
for  the  fine  quality  of  the  fruit  it  produces.  The  Western 
district,  in  1348,  had  a  population  of  above  27,000  ;  12,000 
of  whom  were  natives  of  Canada,  of  British  or  American 
origin,  1800  were  natives  of  England,  2300  natives  of  Scot- 
land, 2800  natives  of  Ireland,  2000  natives  of  the  United 
States,  0600  French  Canadians,  and  about  700  from  other 
countries.  The  largest  number  of  Germans  is  in  the  Wel- 
lington district,  another  vary  fertile  district,  situated  above 
the  hesid  of  Lake  Ontario,  with  a  population,  in  1848,  of 
nearly  27,000.  The  Germans  in  the  dietrict  amounted  to 
3000.      With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  3S00 
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mm  from  England,  S300  from  Scotland,  fiSOO  from  Ireland, 
1600  from  the  United  StAtea,  with  S80  Frandi,  and  10,400 
Biitieih  Oanadiam,  beddu  6600  from  other  countries'.  There 
ie  a  verj  thiiTii^  Dutch  settlement  in  the  district,  re- 
markable for  iudnetrj,  and  the  attention  bestowed  upon  daily 
fanning.  The  roost  populous  district  in  Upper  Canada  is 
the  Home  district,  in  which  Toionto  is  situated.  It  con- 
tained, in  1S48,  exclusive  of  the  city,  83,600 ;  12,400  of 
whom  were  from  England,  and  43,800  were  British  Cana^ 

The  number  of  coloured  persons  of  African  descent  in 
Upper  Canada  was,  in  1848,  6400 ;  3000  of  whom  wera 
males.  Upper  Canada,  as  is  known,  affords  a  safe  refuge  to 
the  American  slave  escaping  from  bondage,  and  numbers  of 
the  runaways  become  permanent  settlers  in  the  colony. 
There  were  1080  in  the  Western  district  in  1848  ;  600  of 
whom  were  males.  This  disproportion  of  itself  speaks  of 
the  manner  of  their  coming  into  the  colon; — men  being  so 
much  more  able  to  obtain  their  freedom  in  this  way  than 
women.  Next  to  the  Western  district,  the  largest  number 
of  these  coloured  people  are  in  the  district  of  Niagara,  both 
being  frontier  districts,  in  the  most  southerly  parts  of 
Canada,  and  both  separated  from  the  United  States  only  hy 
narrow  livers,  the  Niagaia  and  Detroit.  The  numb^  in 
the  Niagara  district  is  620 ;  368  of  whom  are  males.  A 
still  greater  disproportion  of  the  sexes  is  shown  to  exist  in 
the  district  of  London,  in  which  there  are,  in  all,  480—374 
'  of  whom  are  males.  The  Home  district,  including  the  city 
of  Toronto,  is  almost  the  only  part  of  Canada  in  which 
something  like  a  proportion  of  the  sexes  of  this  unfortunate 
and  scattered  race  is  found  to  exist.  In  the  city,  which 
contains  the  lai^est  number,  there  are  616;  236  of  whom 
ai8  males,  and  280  females.     These  people  are  usually  em- 
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ployed  in  the  towiu  as  wajtera  in  hotels,  barbers,  and 
ganmBUj  in  performing  the  moat  biirdensome  and  lowest 
descriptions  of  I&boor,  such  u  cutting  up  and  pr^iaring 
wood  for  fuel.  Tbej  have,  as  labourers,  usuaU;  great 
powers  of  endurance ;  sod  when  their  dispositions  lutve  not 
been  soured  b;  ill  usage,  they  are  moat  generally  civil  and 
attached  serranta.  There  are  also  some  educated  coloured 
persons  whose  qualifications  and  general  conduct  have 
assisted  much  to  remove  those  prejudices  against  the  race 
that  exist  less  or  more  all  over  America. 

With  rc^^ard  to  the  native  Indians  of  Canada,  it  maj 
convey  some  idea  of  the  thinniog  out  that  has  taken  place 
among  these  children  of  the  forest,  to  observe,  that  it  is 
only  on  comparatively  rare  occasions,  in  moat  parts  of  Ca- 
nada, that  the  white  settler  meets  with  a  straggling  few,  or 
aingle  &mily  or  individual.  There  are  various  small  settle- 
meots  of  them  scattered  in  different  parts  of  Canada,  where, 
under  the  civilizing  influences  of  missionaries  and  school 
teachers,  they  have  adopted,  with  some  exceptions,  improved 
habits  of  life,  subversive  of  their  former  wild  and  roving 
dispositions.  The  principal  Indian  settlements  in  Canada 
are,  Manitoulin  Island,  near  the  northern  shore  of  Idike 
Huron ;  a  small  settlement  near  the  head  of  the  River  St. 
Clair ;  and  one  on  Walpole  Island,  at  the  foot  of  the  same 
river ;  sjiother  on  a  retired  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Biver 
Thames,  in  the  London  district ;  aleo  along  the  banks  of  the 
Grand  River,  in  the  Niagara  district ;  in  one  or  two  locali- 
ties along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario ;  also  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Kingston  and  Montreal ;  in  the 
vicinity  of  Quebec ;  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Bt.  Law- 
rence, around  a  part  of  the  shore  of  the  gul£  These  loca- 
lities on  which  they  are  settled  are  comparatively  limited 
in  extent,  and  apart  from  the  white  settlements.    The  In- 
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duuis  now,  however,  of  the  present  day,  an  almost,  without 
exception,  civil  and  quiet  in  theii  mannera,  aa  well  as  gsne- 
rallj  improved  in  many  of  their  habits.  They  are  chiefly 
addicted  to  indolence  and  intoxication.  The  Indiana  in 
Upper  Canada  have  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  body  of 
Wesleyana  and  to  the  Church  of  England  for  their  miadon- 
ariea,  and  those  of  Lower  Canada  are,  perhaps,  without 
exception,  brought  up  in  the  ^th  of  the  Romiah  Church, 
under  the  teachings  of  the  French  Canadian  clergy. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Indians  in  Canada  are  almost 
diMctly  under  the  care  of  the  Government.  There  ia  a  spe- 
cial Qovemment  department  devoted  to  their  affairs,  the 
chief  Huperiutendent  of  which  is  the  OoTemoi^Qeneial's 
secretaiy.  There  are  several  assistant  supointendents  who 
watch  over  the  particular  interests  of  the  Indiana,  and  there 
are  Qovemment  misaionaries  and  schoolmasterB.  The  num- 
ber of  Indiania  under  the  care  of  the  Government  in  1649 
was  not  quite  13,000;  the  official  returTU  give  12,818,  Of 
these,  4054  were  women,  761  boys  &om  ten  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  850  boys  from  five  to  nine,  1024  male  cliildrea  under 
four  yeara,  610  girls  from  tea  to  fifteen,  631  girls  from  fire 
to  nine,  and  1021  female  children  under  four  years.  There 
is  thus  left,  of  the  12,818,  the  number  of  3642  males  above 
fifteen  years  of  age.  Beaides  the  settlements  alluded  to 
around  the  occupied  parts  of  Canada,  there  are  numben 
of  Indians  in  the  great  forests  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  other  distant  points,  comparatively  speaJung, 
beyond  the  limits  of  civilization.  These,  though  much 
tamed  by  civDiaing  influences,  extending  even  to  them  in 
these  retreats,  are  yet  engaged,  in  a  great  measure,  in  their 
primeval  pursuits  of  hunting  and  fishing.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  afford  employment  to  numbers  in  the  collec- 
tion of  tbdr  fius.     The  stationa  of  the  Company  throughout 
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the  remote  t^oub  iu  which  the;  an  Bituated,  dlBtribnte 
European  goods  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  the  hunt ; 
and  the  Company's  interests  are  exercised  patemallj,  in 
some  measure,  over  these  far-scattered  inhabitants  of  the 

Many  of  the  Indian  women  employ  much  of  their  time 
in  fanciful  bead-worked  articles,  such  as  moccasins,  and 
various  kinds  of  small  bags,  made  &om  prepared  deer  skin 
and  the  pliant  inner  bark  of  trees,  which  they  dispose  of  to 
the  white  inhabitants  as  Indian  curiosities.  The;  make 
also  useful,  as  well  as  ornamental  baskets  from  the  prepared 
bark.  The  smalt  and  very  prettily  situated  Indian  Tillage 
of  Lorette,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  and  not  man; 
miles  from  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  is  much  noted  for 
this  description  of  Indian  industry. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  this  chapter  on  the 
population  of  Canada.  The  next  will  give  some  account  of 
the  amount  and  description  of  cultivated  land  in  the  colony, 
with  the  variouB  kinds  of  produce  ;  and  such  other  matters 
aa  will  present  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  country's 
agricultural  lesouTces. 
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CHAPTER   TI. 


AMOUNT  AND  DESCRIPTION  OP  CULTIVATED 
LAND,  AND  OF  AQRICDLTURAL  AND  OTHER 
PRODUCTIONS  OF  CANADA. 

Immnt  uid  PngiBB  of  CnltinlioD  is  Lowei  CiiiiBda— Armge  Aimnuit  of  Lmd 
la  acb  FnprietoT— Einili  and  Qniutitia  of  Frodnce—DecKaH  of  Growth  in 
Vlint  ID  Lover  Canada— Amosst  and  DeKripdon  of  Stock— MU1>  and  T^te- 
tffiio — ImproTiDgHabitiof  the  PopnlAtion — CnllJTaled  Tdud  in  UpperCajiAd* 
Bats  oflncrsau  in  Coltivalioa  compared  wiUi  PopnlaCion— And  wiUi  Bale  of 
IicreaM  in  Englaiid— Qnimtitio  of  Land  Smplir^  in  BniKCtiTe  Fivdlie- 
ti«u— ProdDW  of  Wheat,  ud  Qoantitj  to  £tch  Inlubitant— Compared  with 
Uniled  Stst»— Avenge  Fricea  of  land— Prieei  of  Wheat  lor  Lut  Ten  lean 
Amonnt,  Dsotiptuii,  and  Inereaae  of  Stock  poaBcued  hy  the  Coloniila — 
Dairj  and  other  Prodnctjoni — Domestic  Uenafactnra — Easy  Cixcoiiutanca 


Wl  noir  come  to  the  amount  and  deacription  of  cultivated 
land  in  Canada,  and  Buch  other  particulars  of  crops  and 
general  industry  as  may  aasiat  in  throwing  light  on  the  pro- 
gress and  condition  of  the  Hettlers.  In  1831  there  were 
8,069,913  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  Lower  Canada,  and,  in 
1844,  2,602,317  acres — a  rate  of  increase  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  population  during  the  same  period,  namely, 
35  p«;  cent.  The  number  of  proprietors  of  land  in  Lower 
Canada,  in  1831,  was  S7,691,  and,  in  1844,  76,440 ;  thus 
giving  36  acres  of  cultivated  land  to  each  in  the  former 
year,  and  36^  acres  in  the  latter.  The  quantity  of  wheat 
produced  in  Lower  Canada  m  1831  was  3,404,756  bushels. 
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and  in  1644,  such  wu  the  immense  Mling  off,  the  qu&ntit; 
produced  amounted  onl;  to  942,63S  liuBhels.  The  increase 
in  otlier  grains,  in  1844,  was  mostlj  in  oats ;  in  1631,  over 
3,000,000  bushels  of  oats  were  produced,  and  over  7,200,000 
boshels  in  1844.  Bailey  waa  another  grain  which  showed 
a  large  increase — 394,000  bushels  having  been  prodaced  in 
1831,  and  1,196,000  busheis  in  1844.  The  other  kinds  of 
produce  which  showed  an  increase  were  pease,  lye,  buck 
wheat,  and  potatoes.  The  produce  in  Indian  com,  too,  as 
well  as  wheat,  bad  considerably  fiillen  off.  The  crops  of 
wheat  are  found  to  be  neither  so  safe  nor  so  [voductive,  gene- 
rall;,  as  in  Upper  Oanada ;  the  climate  of  the  upper  countfj 
being,  it  would  appear,  mote  suit&ble  both  to  it  and  Indian 
com.  The  extent  of  damage  done  bj  the  wheat  flj  in 
Lower  Canada,  between  the  years  of  1831  and  1844,  is  Re- 
lieved to  have  been  the  principal  check  to  the  production  of 
wheat  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Oata,  barley,  pease, 
potatoes,  and  hay,  succeed  better  in  Lower  Canada,  and  are, 
therefore,  more  generally  cultivated. 

The  total  produce,  in  1844,  in  Lower  Canada,  on  the 
2,802,317  acres  of  cultivated  land,  was,  ezclnsive  of  potatoes, 
11,449,727  bushels  ;  and  allowing  that  two-thirds  of  tJiis 
land  was  under  potatoes  and  fkllow,  this  would  give  an 
average  crep  of  a  fraction  over  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  A 
similar  calculation  applied  to  the  produce  of  1831,  {pves 
an  average  crop,  for  that  year,  of  12^  bushels. 

Of  the  76,440  preprietors  of  real  estate  in  Lower  Canada, 
15,188  held  their  lands  in  &ee  and  common  socage ;  and 
these  lands  amounted  to  1,706,993  acres,  S40,Sfi6  acres  of 
which  were  under  cultivation.  The  stock  possessed  in 
Lower  Canada,  in  1844,  was  as  follows: — 469,800  neat 
cattle,  146,700  horses,  602,800  sheep,  and  197,900  swine. 
The  returns  now  to  be  stated  throw  some  light  on  the  gene- 
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ral  industry  of  Lower  Canada.  The  number  of  grist  mills 
was  4S2,  oatmeal  milla  108,  barlej  miUs  4S,  saw  millg  Oil, 
oil  mills  14,  fulling  mills  1S3,  carding  milU  169,  thrashing 
milb  469,  paper  mills  16,  iron  works  90,  nail  factoriee  16, 
twmeiiea  336,  pot  and  pearl  ash  f^ories  S40,  other  fac- 
tories 86.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  proof  of  impioving 
habits  of  the  settlers  in  Lower  Canada,  that  stores  where 
liquors  were  sold  had  decreased  from  867,  in  1831,  to  608 
in  1844 ;  taTenis,  of  which  there  were  1035  in  1631,  had 
made  on)  j  the  slight  increase,  during  the  thirteen  years,  of 
171.  But  as  taverns  may  increase  for  greater  acconmtoda- 
tion  to  travellerB,  and  stores  where  liquors  are  sold  may 
even  also  increase,  along  with  a  diminished  consumption, 
the  most  marked  feature  in  the  returns  is,  that  distilleries 
hdfl  decreased  from  70,  in  1831,  to  36  in  1844.  The  de- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Lower  Canada,  is 
understood  lobe  fully  quite  as  apparent  at  the  presoit  tim^ 
too,  a9  it  was  in  the  above  period.  The  largest,  and  formerly 
the  most  profitable  distilleries  working,  have  experienced  a 
very  material  check. 

These  statistical  facts,  then,  shew  the  estent  and  descrip- 
tion of  cultivation  in  Lower  Canada,  and  also  assist  in  throw- 
ing some  light  on  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  the 
settlers.  We  will  now  turn  to  the  state  of  matters  in  Upper 
Canada  in  regard  to  these  particulars.  Owing  to  neglect  in 
taking  the  census  in  Lower  Canada  in  1846,  we  have  had  to 
&11  back  upon  the  returns  of  1844.  Upper  Canada  gives 
very  full  tabular  returns  for  1848,  with  the  addition  of  some 
intelligent  remarks  on  these,  in  the  form  of  a  report,  by  the 
new  Board  of  Biegistiation  and  Statistics  for  the  province. — 
[It  may  be  here  stated,  that  this  latest  census,  which  we  make 
use  of,  is  understood  to  be  taken  in  the  beginning  (rf  1848, 
and  the  amounts  of  productions  returned  therefore  apply  to 
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the  crops  and  general  iudustrj  of  1847.  Explanation  of 
this  is  the  moK  necesmi;,  as,  to  prevent  canAirioa,  '  the 
census  of  1848,'  without  further  rentark,  will  goneraHy  be 
mentioned.] 

The  number  of  proprietors  of  real  estate  in  Upper  Canada 
in  1848  liable  to  assesement  were  60,000,  which  is  just  about 
one-half  of  the  heads  of  fiunilies  in  the  colony.  The  amount 
of  occupied  land  was  8,613,591  acres,  or  about  143  acres 
to  each  proprietor.  The  quantity  of  cultivated  land  was 
1,780,162  acres  under  till^,  and  761,766  acres  of  pasture 
land,  being  in  all  an  amount  of  cultivated  land  of  2,646,920 
acres,  or  about  3j  aciee  for  the  support  of  each  individual 
of  the  population.  The  increase  in  the  population  of  Upper 
Canada,  from  1842  to  1848,  has  been  about  47  per  cent. ; 
and  in  the  cultivated  land,  during  these  six  years,  about  33 
per  cent.  Every  100  increase  of  the  populaticm  has  been 
found  to  add  265  acres  to  the  amount  of  cultivated  land. 
Applying  this  to  the  state  of  things  in  England,  for  the  sake 
of  more  cleaTly  illustrating  the  case  of  the  colony  in  this 
respect,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  number  of  acres 
brought  under  cultivation  in  England,  from  1760  to  1834, 
is  stated  to  be  6,840,540  ;  while  the  population,  during  the 
same  period,  had  increased  10,059,666 — shewing,  that  with 
every  100  increase  in  the  population  only  about  68  acres 
had  been  added  to  the  cultivated  lands.  This  is  taking  the 
whole  period  of  74  years  ;  but,  confining  the  period  to  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century,  when  the  increase  of  manuiac- 
tures  more  immediately  occupied  the  population  of  England, 
there  were  only  37  acres  brought  into  cultivation  with  every 
100  increase  of  the  population. 

Of  the  1,780,152  acres  of  land  under  tillj^e  in  Upper 
Canada,  693,700  acres  were  employed  foe  the  production  of 
wheat ;  280,600  acres  for  oats  ;  62,600  for  pease  ;  52,000 
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for  maize,  or  Indian  com  ;  38,400  for  Tje  ;  29,300  for  barley ; 
26,600  for  buck  wheat ;  and  66,600  for  potatoes.  The  re- 
mainder is  accounted  for  ae  being  comprehended  under  crops 
not  specified,  and  as  garden  and  town  plots.  The  crop 
of  potatoes  amounted  to  4,751,300  bushels ;  buck  wheat, 
432,600 ;  barley,  515,700 ;  rye,  446,300 ;  Indian  com, 
1,327,500 ;  pease,  1,753,800 ;  oats,  7,055,700 ;  and  the 
amount  of  the  crop  of  wheat  was  7,55B,800  bushels.  The 
increase  on  the  respective  crops,  compared  with  1B42,  is 
chiefly  on  wheat,  the  crop  of  1848  being  more  than  double 
that  of  1842.  The  exact  increase  was  4,336,800  bushels. 
The  next  largest  increase  is  on  oats,  the  increase  being 
2,267,SO0  bushels.  The  least  increase  is  on  buck  wheat. 
The  crops,  of  which  less  quantities  were  produced  in  1848 
than  in  1642,  were  barley  and  potatoes.  Only  half  the 
quantity  of  barley  was  grown,  and  of  potatoes  little  mote 
than  half.  The  quantity  of  the  crop  of  wheat  in  Upper 
Canada  in  1847,  to  which  season  these  returns  of  1848  ap- 
ply, is  nearly  10^  bueheb  to  each  inhabitant ;  while,  in  the 
United  States,  the  crop  of  the  same  year  only  gave  5^  bushels 
to  each  inhabitant ;  thus  showing  the  more  purely  agricul- 
tural state,  and,  it  may  be,  increased  fertility  of  the  colony, 
as  compared  with  its  neighbouring  territory  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lakes. 

The  quantity  usuaUj  allowed  for  the  support  of  each 
inhabitant  is  5  bushels  ;  it  would  therefore  appear  that 
Canada  would  be  able  to  export,  of  this  crop  of  wheat,  fully 
one-half.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  here  to  explain,  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  that,  instead  of,  as  in  the  case 
of  Canada,  using  chiefly  flour  for  its  own  consumption,  the 
population  of  the  States  are  supported  laigely  on  Indian 
com,  and  that  they  are  thus  enabled  to  export  more  of  their 
wheat  than  they  otherwise  would.    The  United  States  pro- 
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duce  ftboat  23  biuhek  of  Indian  com  to  each  inh&bitaat,  and 
ia  Canada  not  more  than  a  busKel  and  a  half  of  this  grain  is 
produced  to  eacli  of  the  population. 

The  most  purelj  agricultural  and  wheat-growing  of  the 
States  ia  iindentood  to  be  Michigan,  which,  according  to 
retuma  of  1848,  produced  24  buehels  of  wheat  to  each  in- 
habitant.  About  75  per  cent,  of  the  male  population,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  70,  it  is  estimated,  are  «igaged  in 
agriculture.  The  State  of  Ohio  produced  10  bushels  to  each 
inhabitant ;  Indianna  produced  about  8  huahek  to  each  of 
its  population  ;  Pennsjlvania  tbtj  nearl;  7;  and  New  York 
a  little  more  than  5.  It  has  been  computed  that  abont  80 
per  c«nt.  of  the  whole  population  of  Canada  derive  their 
subsistence  directly  &Dm  agriculture.  The  average  price  of 
wild  land  in  Upper  Canada  is  stat«d  to  be  about  29s.  cur- 
rency, and  cultivated  land  about  708.  currency  per  acre. 
The  price  of  the  greater  part  of  Qovemment  limd  in  Upper 
Canada  is  88.  currency  per  acre,  or  about  6s.  6d.  sterling. 

The  lowest  average  price  of  wheat  in  Upper  Canada 
during  the  season  of  1847  was  3b.  6d.  currency,  or  about 
3s.  sterling  per  bushel.  The  average  price  of  fall,  or  au- 
tumn-sown wheat,  at  Toronto,  during  that  year,  was  Ss. 
currency,  or  4s.  sterling  ;  and  spring  wheat  about  6d,  cur- 
rency less.  The  average  price  of  wheat  at  Montreal  that 
year  was  6s.  G^d.  cuirotcy.  In  1848  the  average  price  of 
fall  wheat  at  Toronto  was  4s.  3d.  currency  ;  in  1649,  4s.  Cd. ; 
and  to  10th  May  18S0, 4s.  The  price  varied  this  year  to  the 
above  period,  irom  3s.  3d.  to  5a.  4d.,  but  4s.  was  the  average. 
On  Decemher  11th  1850,  the  price  in  the  Toronto  market  was 
&om  3s.  Si.  to  3s.  6d.  The  average  price  of  (all  wheat  in 
Toronto  for  the  last  10  years  is  4b.  3d.  per  bushel ;  the  lowest 
yearly  avenge  price  was  3s.  8d.  in  1843,  and  the  highest  5s. 
in  1847. 
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We  have  now  presented  the  amount  and  deecription  of 
cultivated  land  in  Upper  Cenadii,  the  kinds  and  quantities  of 
crops  produced,  the  amount  of  the  wheat  crop  in  proportion  to 
the  population  ;  and  have  also  given  the  average  prices  of 
laud  and  of  wheat.  We  thus  find  Upper  Canada  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  cultivated  laud  to  the  estmt  of  2,647,000  acres, 
or  about  one-half  of  the  amount  of  cultivated  lud  in  Scot-  - 
land.  And  that  in  1644,  Lower  Canada  had  a  cultivated 
surface  to  the  extent  of  2,808,000  acrea.  Adding  these 
amounts  with  what  has  since  been  brought  into  cultivation 
in  both  divisions  of  the  colony,  we  have  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent of  cultivated  surfiice  in  Canada  than  in  Scotland.  This 
illustration  may  place  in  a  more  distinct  light  the  present 
position  of  the  colon;.  The  other  statistical  matter  illus- 
trates more  in  detail  the  general  condition  of  the  colonists, 
and  the  position  Upper  Canada  is  assuming  as  a  wheat  pro- 
ducing and  exporting  country.  A  few  other  statements  may 
throw  some  fiirther  interesting  light  on  the  subject. 

The  number  of  neat  cattle  possessed  by  the  colonists  of 
Upper  Canada  in  1848  was  fi6S,800,  being  an  increase  of 
A1,000  on  the  same  description  of  stock  in  1842^  or  about 
12  per  cent.  The  number  of  horses  in  1848  was  1S1,400, 
being  an  incresse,  in  the  same  period  of  six  years,  of  37,700, 
or  33  per  cwt.  The  increase  of  horses  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fiwt,  that  as  parts  of  the  colon;  advance  from  the 
first  stages  of  settlement,  the  use  of  oxen  in  agricultural 
operations  is  superseded  by  horses.  The  increase  in  sheep 
from  1642  to  1848  was  45  per  cent. ;  the  number  of  sheep 
in  Upper  Canada  in  1842  was  57S,700,  and  in  1846,  833,800, 
being  an  increase  in  number  of  258,100.  The  quantity  of 
wool  produced  in  1642  was  1,302,600  lbs.,  and  the  quantity 
in  1646  was  2,339,700,  being  an  increaee  of  nearly  80  per 
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Among  other  items  of  coloniil  produce,  the  offioial  re- 
timu  of  1648  shew  that  there  were  2,380,400  Ibe.  of  butter, 
ees,300  lbs.  of  cheese,  and  99,230  burele  of  beef  and  pork 
produced  for  market  by  the  fiumerg  of  Upper  Canada.  The 
qaamtit;  of  sngar  produced  from  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree 
was  3,764,200  lbs.,  or  above  5  lbs.  to  each  individual  in  the 
colony.  This  sugar  is  exdusivelj  used  bj  very  many  Ui- 
mers,  vho  are  enabled,  beddee,  in  the  minority  of  instances, 
to  dispose  of  quantities  in  the  towns,  at  a  price  fully  higher 
than  common  muscovado.  FUs  and  tobacco  are  grown  to 
a  Eimall  extent  in  Canada,  but  the  returns  of  164S  of  these 
products  are  incomplete.  Besides  the  crop  of  the  western 
district,  which  gives  no  returns,  the  quantity  of  flax  pro- 
duced was  41,600  lbs.  Of  domestic  manu&ctures  in  Upper 
Canada,  the  quantity  of  624,900  yards  of  fulled  woollen 
cloth  was  produced,  also  71,700  yards  of  linen,  and  1,298,178 
yards  of  flannel.  We  have  in  these  statements  some  inaight 
into  the  domestic  economy  of  the  &nn  house  ;  and  how  the 
winter  evenings  by  the  blazing  log  fire  may  pass  under  many 
a  roof-tree  in  the  colony.  A  very  agreeable  view  of  the 
comforts  possessed  by  many  of  the  colonists  is  afforded  by 
the  number  of  4680  carriages  kept  for  pleasure,  in  addition 
to  a  much  larger  number,  used  both  for  farming  and  plea- 
sure purposes,  and  which  are  not  liable  to  assessment.  The 
number  of  pleasure  carriages  in  1842  in 'Upper  Canada  was 
960,  thus  shewing  a  very  gratifying  increase  within  the  sis 
years.  The  comparativeabsenceof  taxesin  Canada,  and  the 
easewithwhichproperty  is  acquired,  afford  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  increase  of  comfort  among  the  colonists.  The 
only  taxes  which  may  be  said  to  be  known  to  the  colonists, 
are  in  the  form  of  the  exceedingly  light  rates  levied  on  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  property,  and  which  are  levied  by  the 
people  themselves  in  municipal  councils,  already  described. 
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and  also  expended  b;  them  for  purposea  within  their  teapeo- 
tive  localities.    The  Oeneral  QoTerumant  beiog  supported, 
as  we  hare  alw>  previoiul;  noticed,  chiefl j  t)j  yerj  moderate    - 
customs  dutiea. 

The  Tery  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pleMuie- 
cairiages  possessed  bj  tbe  colonists  in  1646,  compared  frith 
1842,  maj  perhaps,  however,  be  more  particularly  accounted 
for  bj  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
principal  roads  of  the  country  within  that  period.  Many 
hundreds  of  miles  of  main  roads  in  Western  Canad»  re- 
ceived most  material  improvement  shortly  after  1842,  Th« 
principal  route  westward,  from  the  head  of  Itke  Ont&rio 
at  Hamilton,  through  the  great  penimrula  to  two  of  its 
almost  extreme  western  points — a  distance  of  150  miles — 
was  most  substantially  improred.  A  large  portion  of  the 
line  was  laid  with  solid  pine  planking,  lud  crossways  over 
the  road ;  and  in  one  instance,  an  important  branch  road 
was  laid  in  this  manner.  These  plank  roads  have  proved 
of  great  advantage  to  Canada,  and  they  have  been  adopted, 
also  successfully,  in  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  intro" 
duction  of  these  plank  roads  into  this  part  of  Canada  west- 
ward of  Lake  Ontario,  so  very  recently,  was  the  first  time 
that  toUs  became  known  to  the  colonists  in  these  parte.  A 
railway  has  now  lately  been  commenced  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, as  is  noticed  in  the  next  chapt«r,  and  is  espected  soon 
to  be  in  operation. 

The  trade  of  the  colony,  in  the  amount  and  description  of 
eiports  and  imports,  will,  with  other  general  reeouKes  of 
the  country,  next  engage  our  attention.  Further  views  will 
here  present  themselves  of  the  means  of  comfort  within  the 
reach  of  the  colonists.  To  this  subject  we  will  devote  a  new 
chapter. 
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THE  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  RESOURCEa 
OP  CANADA. 

Partial  Effecta  of  (be  Bccent  Stall  uid  lAuigea  oF  Tnde  on  a«  Gcaenl  Pna- 
perit7  of  the  CSonntr;— Ainoant  uid  Sncriptign  of  Tradt  wHh  Cnitgd  SIMta 
low  JKtif  ou  Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  and  Tobscco,  importid  from  th«  Unitid 
Stitea— Floor  and  Wheat  receiTed  from  Ike  Wertos  CotuiliT  at  UoBbnli 
and  Amooiit  Eiportsd  to  England  in  lUT  and  1&4S— Frica  md  Vrcighti — 
Seclioe  at  the  Trade,  and  Effect*  on  partJenlir  CHtiei,  and  on  the  CooDtr; 
generallj— Aiemge  Fricei  of  Wheat  from  1633  to  ISCO  in  Upper  CiDadb— 
AverAge  Price  of  Latid  and  Rent  of  Famu — Tmportatioiu  from  other  Chuu 
trii:m  mto  Canada^Dedine  in  tbe  Tmporta  of  Britiah  Uannfactnres— Fxpla- 
nation  of  Decline— Colonial  Eiporti  t«  United  State*— Onwth  and  De- 
KriptiOE  of  Trade  with  the  Uolled  Slatei— Eiportt  of  ilie  Colony  to  SnglBld 
Inneiae  and  DecreaH  of  PBrticnlar  Articln— Incrcaie  in  Dairr  Prednca— 
PHeea  at  Montresl  iinee  IMS— DeeBne  in  the  Timlier  Trade  with  Britain- 
Same  Stallitiei  of  the  Ttade  of  late  ;ean— Incresaed  Trade  with  United 
State* — Total  ValopB  of  £xporti  and  Import*  of  Canada — Eemarlu^General 
Boonreea  of  the  Countjy— Banks,  with  Amount  of  Capital  emplojcd — 
XneetB  of  Kecent  State  of  Trade  on  Bank  Stoclia— Copper  Mining  opeiatlaaa 
OB  Laka  Superior  and  Huron— Fisheriea  of  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lavrcocfv-Rail- 
wu^a,  preaeut  and  contemplated  linca, 

Wb  win  now  take  a  brief  Borre;  of  the  amount  and  de- 
scription of  tbe  exports  and  knporta  of  the  colonj,  along 
with  Buch  parttculars  m  maj  assist  in  illustrating  its  pro- 
gress and  general  canditian.  In  tbe  statiBtics  of  popnlaUon 
and  a^culture,  especiallj  of  TJppv  Canada,  we  bave  had 
presented  proofs  of  a  steady  and  eren  lapid  prosperity,  which 
will  be  unexpected  to  many  who  have  had  little  other  means 
of  being  acq^utuated  with  Canada  than  through  transient 
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notices  of  the  state  of  its  trade  from  time  to  time.  The 
trade  of  the  colony  is  very  generally  known  to  have  been 
depressed  foi  the  last  two  or  three  years  ;  but  tliis  tem- 
porary and  accidental  state  of  things  has  chiefly  affected 
the  towns,  and,  most  of  all,  the  two  seats  of  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  Quebec  and  Montreal.  These  cities, 
no  doubt,  re-act  on  the  country  more  or  less  immediately 
dependent  upon  them,  and  Lower  Canada  has  thus  felt 
much  more  of  the  depressing  influences  of  the  past  state  of 
trade  than  the  upper  country.  Toronto  and  the  towns  of 
Upper  Canada  being  more  directly  indebted  to  the  steadily 
increasing  agricultural  resources  surrounding  them,  than  to 
the  more  fluctuating  influences  of  commerce,  hare,  in  a  mea- 
sure, very  little  felt  the  pressure  eiperienced  in  the  two 
chief  cities  of  the  lower  province.  The  fact  of  80  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  being  employed  in 
agriculture,  has  only  to  be  remembered  to  illustrate  more 
fully  these  considerations,  established,  besides,  by  other 
facts  of  the  case.  Every  portion  of  the  colony  in  some 
degree,  indeed,  and  for  some  time,  must  experience  effects 
of  lessened  encouragement  to  colonial  produce  consequent 
on  the  adoption  of  principles  of  free  trade  by  England ;  but 
in  the  manner  that  Upper  Cuiada  has  borne  the  chai^ie, 
and  bewi  so  comparatively  Uttle  influenced  by  it,  the  colony 
appears  to  have  given  the  best  proofs,  at  once  of  its  own 
real  strength  and  value,  and  that  such  measures  cannot 
have  any  other  than  a  tonporary  and  local  effect  on  the 
progress  of  its  prosperity.  The  statistics  of  trade  and 
commerce  which  we  will  glance  at,  will,  therefore,  consider* 
ing  racfflit  circumstances  of  colonial  trade,  be  less  for  any 
comparative  results,  than  to  present  some  general  view  of 
the  description  and  ordinary  extent  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  the  country. 
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The  trade  of  Canajla  has  been  much  divided  within  the 
last  few  jears  between  the  IJiut«d  States  amd  Britain  ;  ao 
much  80,  that  penons  in  England,  imperfectlj  informed 
with  regard  to  this,  and  only  made  acquainted  with  the 
British  exports,  have  drawn  concluBious  ■veij  much  at 
variance  with  the  actual  state  of  consumption  of  imported 
manufactures  and  produce  in  the  colony.  In  1842,  the 
customs  duties  Collected  at  the  inland  porte  of  Canada — 
that  SB,  ports  situated  on  the  United  States'  frontier, 
amounted  to  ;£47,800  colonial  currency.  In  1848,  these 
custonui  duties  on  importations  from  the  United  States  were 
to  the  amount  of  ^£113,634  colonial  currency.  [One  fifth 
b^ng  deducted  from  colonial  currency,  reduces  it  roughly, 
sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  to  sterling  currency.  The 
ralne  of  the  sovereign  in  Canada  is  24/4  colonial  currency.] 
Of  this  ^113,634  collected  as  duties  on  importations  from 
the  United  States,  through  as  many  as  about  fifty  inland 
porta  of  Canada,  situated  along  the  colonial  frontier,  by 
much  the  greater  portion  of  the  amount,  namely,  :£90,fi44, 
was  on  importations  into  Upper  Canada.  The  remainder  of 
^23,089  was  collected  is  Lower  Canada,  chiefly  at  the  port 
of  St.  John's,  situated  at  the  foot  of  lake  Champlain  navi- 
gation, on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  nearly 
opposite  Montreal.  The  value  of  such  of  these  importations 
from  the  United  States  into  Canada  as  paid  duties,  ad 
valorem,  varying  from  1  to  15  per  cent,  chiefly  about  7-^, 
amounted  to  ^S41,243  sterling.  Of  the  articles  paying 
specific  duties,  there  were  1,7S0,43&  lbs.  tea,  761,714  lbs. 
coffee,  and  3,661,430  lbs.  refined  and  muscovado  sugar,  be- 
sides wines,  spirits,  molasses,  tobacco,  and  salt.  The  specific 
duty  on  tea  imported  into  Canada  is  2^.  currency  per  lb. ; 
and  the  fact  of  tea  being  imported  into  the  United  States, 
in  the  country's  own  vessels,  dnty  free,  esplains  veij  satis- 
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&ctorilj  the  large  importation  of  this  utide  in  this  vaj 
into  the  colony.  Coffee  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  the  place  of  growth,  in  United  St&tea'  vesseb,  is  also 
free  of  duty,  and,  on  being  iiapoTted  from  the  United  Stutea 
into  Canada,  is  subject  only  to  the  duty  of  1-^  per  lb. 
Sugar,  which  is  grown  and  refined  in  the  United  SUtea, 
pays  a  duty  on  importation  into  Canada  of  S7b.  6d.  per  cwt. 
on  refined,  and  ISs.  3d.  per  cwt.  on  muscdvado.  Tobacco, 
grown  and  maauiactured  in  the  United  States,  pays  a  duty 
on  being  imported  into  Canada  of  Sd.  per  lb.  The  quantity 
of  muiufitctuTed  tobacco  imported  into  Canada  in  184S  was 
1,344,631  lbs. 

We  perceive  by  these  statements  how  largely  and  cheaply 
some  of  the  leading  Decessaries  hare  been  purchased  by 
Canada  from  the  United  States.  We  have  here  some  in- 
sight into  the  means  of  living  possessed  by  the  colonists  ; 
and  we  perceive,  besides,  the  growing  channels  of  tiaJe  the 
colony  is  marking  out  for  itseK  in  ita  progress.  The  lat« 
decline  in  its  trade  with  Britain,  and  aleo  the  partial  check 
experienced  by  Montreal  and  Quebec,  are  thus  in  part  ez~ 
plained  by  the  above  statements. 

The  goods  imported  from  the  United  States,  to  the 
amount  of  above  ;£541,000  sterling,  and  paying  duties  ad 
valortm  of  about  7-^  per  cent,  on  an  average,  consist  very 
largely  of  United  States  manufactures,  and  much  of  which 
descriptions  were  at  one  time  imparted  from  Britain.  Heavy 
cotton  manu&ctures,  including  cotton  yam,  leather  manu- 
factures, and  certain  descriptions  of  hardware,  are  largely 
imported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada. 

Besidestheaboveclassof  imports  from  the  United  States, 
the  colony  has  received  agricultural  and  dairy  produce,  and 
timber,  chiefiy  for  the  purpose  of  being  parsed  through  the 
country  to  enter  England  as  colonial  produce.      In  1847 
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and  1848,  before  the  duty  on  foreign  grain  ires  leadened  to 
ita  now  almoat  noinin&l  ra,t«,  considerable  quantities  were 
leceived  by  Cuuds  for  transport  to  England ;  the  canals, 
flipping,  and  commercial  cities  of  the  colony  were  thereby 
much  benefited.  The  receipts  of  dour  at  Montreal,  through 
the  Lacbine  Canal  and  RiTer,  from  the  western  country, 
which  includes  Upper  Ctmada  as  well  as  United  States  im- 
portations, amount«d  in  1847  to  893,300  barrels,  besides 
512,700  minots  of  wheat.  The  average  prices  in  Montreal 
that  year  were  SOs.  Gd.  colonial  currency,  for  fiour  per 
barrel,  and  6b.  6^.  for  wheat  per  bushel.  The  arerage  latea 
of  freight  from  Montreal  to  LiTerpool  were  6s.  4d.  for  flour 
per  barrel,  and  I2s.  8d.  for  wheat  pei  quarter.  The  exports 
fr<Mn  Montreal  that  year  were  281,000  barrels  of  flour,  and 
561,900  minots  of  wheat.  The  trade  declined  in  1646. 
Montreal  receired  from  the  western  country  that  year 
64fl,a00  baneh  of  flour,  and  558,800  minots  of  wheat,  and 
exported  only  169,400  barrels  of  flour,  and  172,200  minota 
of  wheat.  The  average  price  of  flour  in  Montreal  was  that 
year  26b.  3d.  currency,  and  wheat  5s.  7d.  per  bushel. 
Freights  were  49.  2d.  for  flour,  and  10s.  2^.  per  quarter  for 

We  here  trace  another  chief  source  of  the  decline  of  colo- 
niid  trade  with  England,  affecting  also  the  commercial  ca- 
pital of  the  colony.  This  branch  of  the  trade,  along  with 
the  principal  city  transacting  it,  has  in  the  meantime  been 
checked,  and  many  of  the  interests  of  the  colony  connected 
with  flour-mills,  canals,  ahipping,  and  banking,  have  suf- 
fered. The  farmers  of  Upper  Canada,  and  towns  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  them,  have  experienced  least  of  the  effects,  and 
therefore  the  prosperity  of  the  great  western  country  of 
Canada  goes  on  very  much  as  usual.  Wheat  sold  in  To- 
ronto in  1849,  and  up  to  May  1850,  at  just  about  the  sane 
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priceB  M  it  has  done  for  the  l&at  ten  yeus,  with  the  single 
exception  of  1847.  During  the  four  yean  previooB  to  1840 
prices  were  much  higher,  but  again,  from  1632  to  1836, 
prices  were  much  about  the  same,  with  the  exception  c^ 
1847,  as  they  hiwe  been  foe  the  past  ten  years.  The  lowest 
average  prices  in  the  Toronto  market,  during  th»t  series  of 
jeaiB,  was  3g.  8d.  in  1643,  and  the  highest,  laying  aside 
1847,  was  4s.  7d.  in  1846.  The  next  lowest  was  4s.  0|d.  in 
1840,  and  the  next  highest  4s.  5d.  in  both  1841  and  1849. 
We  Jiare  aJready  ohseired,  that  the  average  price  of  culti- 
vated land  in  Upper  Canada  is  70fl.  lOd.  currency  per  acre, 
and  farms,  we  may  here  notice,  generally  rent,  it  is  beliered, 
at  from  IDs.  to  15s.  currency  per  acre,  where  about  75  per 
cent,  of  the  land  is  cultivated. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  light  and  equable  taxes, 
also  some  of  the  means  of  general  industry ;  and  with  these 
views,  taken  in  connection  with  this  cost  of  highly-feitite 
land,  and  prices  obtained  for  produce,  we  may  thus  be  able 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  steady  and  prosperous  pro- 
gress of  the  colonists,  as  set  forth  in  the  official  statistics  of 

Besides  these  imports  from  the  United  States,  the  colony 
imported  very  largely  by  sea ;  \mag  goods  chiefly  the  pro- 
duce of  the  British  and  Foreign  West  Indies,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Sicily.  In  1841  Canada  imported  from  Cuba 
1,159,700  lbs.  sugar;  in  1848  the  colony's  total  imports  of 
sugar,  by  sea,  amounted  to  upwards  of  6,625,000  lbs.,  of 
which  upwards  of  525,000  lbs.  was  refined  sugar.  The  quan- 
tity of  coffee  imported  by  sea  was  238,900  lbs. ;  and  of  tea, 
483,500  lbs. ;  of  wine,  124,600  gallons ;  and  of  foreign  spi- 
rits, including  55,000  gallons  of  rum,  227,400  gallons.  The 
number  of  vessels,  with  cargoes,  and  in  ballast,  that  en- 
tered the  St.  Lawrence  in  1646  was  1350,  being  a  decrease 
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on  eight  of  the  lost  eleven  years,  but  nithin  thirty'three  of 
an  average  of  theae  eleven  years,  from  1638  inclusive.  The 
value  of  goods  imported  into  Canada,  bj  sea,  in  1646,  ac- 
coTding  to  entries  for  the  payment  of  ad  valorem  duties, 
amounted  to  .£1,180,274  sterling..  This  amount  of  these 
descriptions  of  goods,  being  chiefly  British  manufactures,  is 
much  under  the  importations  of  former  years,  until  we 
amvo  at  far  back  as  1638,  when  the  amount  was  about 
^£300,000  less.  The  highest  imporUtioa  was  that  of  1846, 
a  period  of  great  colonial  prosperity  ia  trade,  when  the 
amount  reached  above  .£2,241,000.  But  the  imports  about 
that  period  had  oveTstocfced  the  colony,  and  it  is  only  now 
reviving  from  the  effects  of  that  and  other  ciicumstances  in 
its  commercial  experience.  If  we  add,  however,  the  value 
of  imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  this  total 
w.lue  of  the  esportations  of  the  colony  in  1848  will  set  the 
case  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  light.  The  official  returns 
give  ^2,968,800  as  the  total  value  of  goods  imported  into 
Canada  in  1848. 

The  exports  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  form 
now  a  Tery  proiiun«nt  branch  of  the  trade  of  the  colony. 
These  exports,  which,  had  they  been  to  Britain,  as  the  great 
bulk  of  colonial  exportations  formerly  were,  would  have 
passed  through  Montreal  or  Quebec,  were,  instead,  scattered 
.  over  the  whole  line  of  inland  custom-houses  along  the  frontier. 
Besides,  again  illustrating  the  changed  position  at  present 
of  the  two  principal  colonial  cities,  whose  prosperity  has 
been  too  generally  assumed  as  an  index  of  the  condition  of 
the  entire  colony,  we  are  warranted  to  conclude  that  this 
rapidly-growing  trade  with  the  United  States  is  even  larger 
than  it  is  ofScially  reported — extending  over  so  large  a 
frontier,  and  offering  the  greater  temptations  in  the  high 
duties  imposed  by  the  United  States  Govenunent.     The 
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ttmount  of  theae  expottationa  into  the  Dmted  States  from 
Cviada  in  1846  was  £772,400.  £169,600  of  this  amount 
repreaeiit  exportations  of  tile  produce  of  the  forest,  coiuut- 
ing-  of  vuioua  dracriptions  of  mm  timber,  logs,  boards, 
poKts,  staves,  and  such  like.  The  value  in  pot  and  pearl 
ashes  alone  was  £43,100.  One  item  of  sawn  timber  was 
£126,400.  The  sum  of  £4M,400  represents  aghcuttuial 
productions,  consisting  of  flour,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  pease, 
and  so  forth.  The  value  in  floor  alone  was  ovm  £310,600, 
and  in  wheat  £63,100.  The  amount  of  tiie  exportations  in 
live  stock,  chiefly  horses,  was  £S4,200.  Horses  alone 
amounted  to  £33,400.  Among  other  items  were  fiirs, 
flax-seed,  grass  and  timothy  seeds,  wool,  butter,  eggs, 
and  salted  meats.  The  value  in  flax-seed  thus  exported 
into  the  United  States  amounted  to  £3000,  and  butter  to 
£8700. 

The  recent  extent  and  growth  of  this  trade  with  the 
United  States,  and  its  effects  on  the  prosperity  of  Canada,  is 
believed  to  be  generally  very  little  known,  and  much  under- 
rated, except  by  comparatiTely  few  fc™'!'*-'  with  it,  even  in 
most  parts  of  the  colony  itself.  The  duties  on  most  of  the 
articles  in  the  United  States  taiifF  is  bom  20  to  30  per  CMit. 
Wheat,  and  wheat  floui,  uid  timba,  of  which  the  exporta- 
tions from  Canada  so  largely  c(»>sist,  are  all  20  per  cent. 
Live  stock,  for  the  ptirpoiee  of  breed,  is  admitted  free  <^ 
duty.  Should  these  United  States  duties  be  materially  di- 
minished, we  may  conjecture,  from  the  preeent  position  of 
the  trade,  wliat  it  would  then  be.  Sfforts  have  been  making 
1^  the  Qovomment  of  Canada,  which  have  been  partially  suc- 
cessful, with  the  United  States  Qovemmeat,  to  obtain  a  ra- 
ductim  or  withdrawal  of  these  high  duties. 

The  exports  from  Canada,  by  the  St.  lawrence,  now  close 
this  part  of  our  subject.    These  consist  of  agricultural  pro- 
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dactioiu,  and  of  prodactions  of  the  forest.  Of  the  first  class  of 
these  exports,  chiefly  to  BrituD,  the  quantitj  of  flour,  in  184t<, 
was  383,600  berrels ;  wheat,  336,000  busheb  ;  uhes,  18,200 
bMTeU;poik,S600b»Tel8;  beef,  3400  buTelB;ImtteT,&23,700 
Iba.  A  compuison  of  these  exports  by  tea  with  those  of 
fonn^  ytam  require  to  be  takm  in  connection  with  the'same 
class  of  Miports  to  the  United  States,  in  order  to  establish  the 
satis&ctoTy  remit  expected  from  the  known  growth  and  io- 
creaalng  prosperity  of  the  colony.  The  largest  increase  on 
all  past  years,  with  the  exception  of  1S47,  is  on  the  article 
of  butter,  it  being  nearly  douUe  the  amount  of  any  prerious 
jG&r  to  184S,  and  an  increase  both  on  that  year  and  1846. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  exports  into  the 
United  States,  through  the  inland  costom-houses,  we  hare 
to  conclude  that  this  article  of  dairy  produce  is  receiTing  a 
large  share  of  attention  in  Canada.  The  colon;  ia  known, 
for  some  time  past,  to  hare  bestowed  particular  care  in  the 
prqMtrntioD  of  this  article.  The  Montreal  Board  of  Trade, 
composed  of  intelligent  Mid  influenti^  merchants,  took  much 
pains,  sereral  years  ago,  to  sat  forth  detailed  ditections,  for 
circulation  over  the  country,  of  the  most  approved  modes  of 
preparation.  The  average  price  of  butter  in  the  Montreal 
market,  in  1648,  was  6}d.  eurreucy  per  lb.,  which  is  also  the 
avenge  price  for  the  six  years  previous,  namely,  from  1843, 
inclusive.  The  lowest  price  was  5d.  in  1844,  and  the  high- 
est 7^.  in  184fi. 

Of  the  produce  of  the  forest,  there  was,  in  1848,  an  in- 
crease of  1,083,000  feet  on  white  pine ;  the  quantity  ex- 
ported by  the  colony,  in  1848,  was  10,709,600  feet.  In 
staves  there  was  a  very  trifling  increase.  In  oak,  elm,  and 
other  woods,  the  decrease  in  exportation  is  very  marked. 
In  oak  done  the  decrease  is  627,000  feet.  The  prices  of 
timber  have  also  greatly  &Ilen  within  the  last  four  years. 
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the  avenige  price  of  white  pine,  in  shipping  order,  in  Quebec, 
in  1845,  WM  7Jd.  cuireuii;  per  foot ;  in  1646, 5d. ;  and  in 
1847  und  1848, 4^  Bod  pine  had  fcllen  from  Is.  per  foot, 
in  1845,  to  S^  in  1S48.  In  this  branch  of  timber  tnd« 
CaDada  had,  up  to  1S46,  severet;  suffered  from  the  reduction 
of  the  English  dutj  on  fordgn  timber.  This  branch  of  the 
trade  of  the  cotonj  is  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the 
banks  of  tlie  River  Ottawa  and  its  tributaries.  The  port  of 
Quebec,  being  most  intimatelj  connected  with  this  extensive 
trade,  has  been  chiefl;  affected,  next  to  the  individuals  di- 
rectly engaged  in  procuring  and  preparing  the  timber  from 
the  forests  for  shipment  at  Quebec. 

The  English  customs  dut;  on  British  American  timbw, 
as  is  known,  was  reduced  in  1842  from  10s.  to  la.  per  load ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  was  reduced 
from  06s.  to  30s.  per  load.  In  1843,  a  further  reduction  of 
duty  to  2Gs.  per  load  took  place  on  foreign  timbw.  This 
change  caused  great  alarm  to  those  engaged  in  the  timber 
trade  of  Canada.  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  the  sea  in  1841,  the  year  previous  to  the 
reduction  of  duty  on  foreign  timber — which  vessels  were 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  timber  trade — was  1468  ;  in  1642 
the  number  decreased  to  1081  ;  in  1843  the  number  was 
1419  ;  in  1844,  1420  ;  in  1845  and  1846  the  number  rose  to 
1699  in  each  year;  in  1847  a  decrease  took  place  to  1434; 
and  in  1848  a  still  further  decrease  to  1350.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1860  waa 
1479.  These  respective  numbers  of  vessels,  chiefly  empl<^ed 
in  the  trade,  shew  that,  since  the  reduction  of  duty  on 
foreign  timber  in  1843  and  1843,  the  timber  trade  of  Canada 
has  been  in  a  very  fluctuating  state.  In  1844,  1845,  and 
1846,  the  trade  appears  to  have  again  commenced  to  grow, 
notwithstanding   the   change   on  the  customs  duty  was 
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nn&Tonrsible  to  Cuiiftdiini  timber.  In  1844  ft  very  actire 
demand  took  place  in  England,  owing  chiefly  t«  the 
number  of  nulls  building,  and  r&ilwajB  in  the  course  of 
coDBtiuction.  The  c[ututtitj  of  timber  exported  in  1844 
from  Quebec,  amounted  to  11,960,000  feet  of  white  pine  ; 
4,669,000  feet  red  pine ;  1,213,000  feet  oak,  and  1,208,000 
feet  elm.  The  priceB  received  at  Quebec  up  to  164S,  as 
we  have  noticed,  were  higUy  &TOuiable.  In  1846  prices 
b^^  to  &U  off.  In  1848  the  amount  of  exportation  of 
white  pine  from  Quebec,  as  we  have  obgerred,  was  10,709,680 
feet,  shewing  an  increase  in  the  amount  exported  in  1847, 
but  &  decieaae  compajred  with  that  of  1644.  The  expor- 
tatiou  of  red  pine  in  1847  shewed  a  decrease  of  a  little  over 
200,000  feet  compared  with  that  of  1844.  The  exportation 
of  red  pine  in  1848  shewed  a  further  decrease  on  1847  of 
over  100,000  feet.  The  quantities,  both  of  oak  and  elm, 
exported  in  1847  shewed  an  increase,  compared  with  1844, 
to  the  extent  of  093,000  feet  of  oak,  and  372,000  feet  of  elm. 
1848  again,  however,  shewed  a  verj  much  larger  decrease  on 
the  exports  of  these  descriptions,  compai«d  with  1847,  to  the 
extent  of  927,000  feet  of  oak,  and  419,000  feet  of  elm. 

The  prices  in  Enghmd  for  Canadian  timber  at  present 
aie  represeiited  bj  Quebec  timber  merchants  to  be  barely 
remuneratiTe.  The  growing  importance  of  the  United 
States'  demand  for  the  timber  of  Canada  is,  however,  a  new 
and  a  very  hopeful  feature  in  the  trade  of  ilie  colony.  This 
demand  has  increa.Bed  very  largely  indeed  within  these  few 
past  years.  Five  years  ago  the  trade  was  so  trifling  as  not 
to  be  considered  worth  notice  by  the  Quebec  merchants. 
Their  attention  is  now  much  directed  towards  it,  and  it  is 
even  believed  that  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  in  New 
York,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  even  against  a 
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tariff  of  80  p«T  cent.,  lopj  soon  affect,  lOine  seem  to  think, 
the  prices  in  England  for  Canadian  timber.  The  quuititj' 
of  Mired  timber  passed  at  one  port  alone  for  the  United 
States,  the  port  i>f  St.  John's  <«  the  rivei  Bichelien,  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Champhtin  steamboat  navigfttioo,  amounted  in 
1847  to  7,000,000  feet  board  measure.  In  1848,  the  wnount 
BipoTted  at  the  same  port  had  increased  to  9,000,000  feet ; 
in  1849,  to  12,000,000  feet ;  and  in  1860,  according  to  re- 
turns just  closed,  this  trade  with  the  United  States  had  in- 
creased to  31,770,000  feet.  The  exportation  in  square  tim- 
ber to  the  United  States,  at  the  same  port,  were,  in  1847, 
310,000  cubic  feet ;  in  1848,  760,000 ;  in  1849,  1,160,000, 
and  in  1860, 1,660,000  cubic  feet.  Other  evidences  of  a 
growing  trade  with  the  United  States,  besides  those  formerlj 
noticed,  might  be  girai,  but  we  have  perhaps  gone  altettdj 
sufficient!;  into  details  for  the  present. 

The  prices  of  timber  in  the  Quebec  market  during  16S0 
maintained  thamselTes  much  better  than  was  expected.  The 
price  of  white  pine,  in  shipping  order,  in  December  18B0, 
ranged  from  6d.  to  ft^d.  per  foot  ;  the  price  of  red  pine  from 
9d.  to  9^.  ;  of  oak  from  Is.  1^.  to  Is.  3d.,  and  of  ebn  from 
lOd.  to  10^.  These  pricaa  are  in  colonial  currency,  de- 
ducting a  fifth  fr«m  which  giTSS  the  steriing  amount.  The 
stock  of  timber  on  hand  in  Quebec  at  the  close  of  the  trade 
of  I860,  was  Tcr;  much  smaller  than  the  stocks  of  many 
jean  back.  In  1846,  the  stock  of  white  pine  amounted  to 
13,000,000  feet ;  in  1847,  the  stock  was  somewhat  over  that 
amount ;  in  1848  and  1849,  the  stocks  greatlj  decreased  ; 
and  in  I>ecember  18S0,  the  quantity  on  hand  was  onlj 
5,000,000  feet.  The  quantity  of  white  pine  exported  by  sea 
during  this  past  seasco  of  1860  amounted  to  13,040,000 
feet,  and  of  red  pine,  to  3,686,000  feet. 
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We  miy  now  here  state  the  respective  T»luea  of  aiports 
and  imports  of  Oansdfc.     For  1848  these  were  u  follow : — 

ImportB  by  sea £2,107,264 

Imports  inland 8A1,S34 

Shewing  the  total  thIuo  of  imports    ;C2,9C8,798 

Exports  by  sea £1,749,16? 

Exports  inland 772,432 

Shewing  the  total  value  of  exports    2,621,099 

Being  excesB  of  imports, £437,199 

This  ah«WB  the  st&te  of  the  trade  of  the  colcoiy  for  this  pu~ 
ticultiT  jear,  so  far  as  that  oan  be  ascertained  through  cus- 
tom-house entries.  It  does  not  in  any  particular  manna 
shew  UB  the  amount  of  the  actual  lesources  of  the  countiy 
exported,  nor  th^  amount  of  actual  wants  supplied  by  im- 
ports. Such  a  view  as  this  would  haTe  enabled  us  more  cor- 
rectly to  judge  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  colony.  As 
it  is,  a  large  amount  of  these  imports  consisted  of  grain 
and  other  produce  from  the  United  States,  for  shipment  to 
England.  And  again,  of  the  exports,  a  considerable  amount 
of  these  conBUt«d  also  of  grain  and  otiier  produce  to  the 
United  States,  not  however  to  so  large  an  amount"  as  the 
imports  from  that  country.  Taking  these  and  other  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration,  the  result  will  be,  it  is  be- 
liered,  a  gtatifying  proof  of  the  generally  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the'  colony.  Its  steady  growth  in  the  increase  of 
population,  in  cultivated  land,  and  the  varied  resources  made 
available  by  active  industry,  from  its  fertile  soil,  and  inex- 
haustible forests,  afford  cheering  prospects,  both  to  the 
present  and  prospective  settlers  of  the  colony. 

We  have  taken  no  account  of  the  capital  and  industry 
employed  in  the  towns,  in  particular  trades  and  manufac- 
tures ;  in  steam  and  sailing  vessels  j  in  the  fisheries  of  Qasp^ 
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and  other  places ;  in  railwajB  and  stage  coaches  ;  in  the 
copper-mining  interests,  and  in  the  public  works  ;  and  not 
the  least  prominent  item,  the  capital  emplojed  in  banking. 

There  are  eight  banks  in  Canada,  besides  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America,  which  has  its  chief  office  in  Eng- 
land, and  spreads  its  branches  all  over  British  America. 
This  bank,  which  was  incorporated  in  1340,  has  a  capital  of 
^1,000,000  sterling.  Of  the  eight  more  strictly  colonial 
biuiks,  fovir  are  in  Lower,  and  four  in  Upper  Canada.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  i7flO,000  currency.  The  three  other 
banks  in  Loner  Canada  are  the  City  Bank  of  Montreal,  with 
a  capital  of  ;£300,000  ;  the  Bauqne  du  Peuple  in  Montreal, 
with  a  capital  of  ;£200,000 ;  and  the  Quebec  Bank.  The 
banks  in  Upper  Owiada  are  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada, 
Toronto,  incorporated  1821,  with  a  capital  of  i!500,000  ;  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  the  Midland  ^District,  Kingston,  incor- 
porated 1832,  with  a  capital  of  ^500,000 ;  the  Oore  Bank, 
Hamilton,  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  .£100,000  ;  and 
the  Farmers'  Joint  Stock  Banking  Companj',  Toronto. 

Almost  all  of  these  institutions  have  branches  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  issue  notes,  payable  on  demand, 
&om  one  dollar  upwards.  The  least  denomination  of  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America  is  four-dollar 
notes,  representing  one  pound  colonial  currency.  The  de- 
pression of  trade  since  1846  severely  affected  the  banks  of 
the  colony.  In  1846  the  stock  of  nearly  every  bank  stood 
at  or  above  par.  That  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  was  in  that 
year  14  per  c«it.  premium.  The  losses  which  they  sns- 
ttuned  in  1847  had  depressed  all  their  stocks  in  1648  and 
1649  below  par.  With  the  present  evidences  of  reviving 
trade  in  the  colony,  the  banks  will  most  probably  soon  he 
enabled  to  overcome  their  losses  of  1847,  and  re-establbh 
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their  formerlj  prosperous  condition.  The  latest  intelligence, 
vidie  we  write,  frdin  Montreal,  to  December  SI,  1800,  aheirs 
UontretJ  bank  stock  to  be  rising,  rati  that  it  was  then  in  de- 
nuuid  at  7  per  cent,  premium.  The  stock  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  the  Midland  District,  Upper  Canada,  was  at  par. 

With  regard  to  the  extensive  copper-mining  now  going 
on  in  Canada  by  means  of  asBociatlona,  along  the  shoTeB  of 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior,  the  success  is  understood 
to  be  such  as  to  promise  that  this  branch  of  enterprise  and 
industry  will  become  permanent,  and  prove  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  resources  of  the  coIddj. 

The  minerals  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  had 
attracted  attention  as  earlj  as  the  times  of  the  old  French 
voyagers.  /The  first  notice  of  them  is  traced  as  &r  back  as 
1666  ;  and  La  Hontan  and  Charlevoix  from  1689  to  1721 ; 
and  Carver,  Henrj,  and  Mackenzie  from  176S  to  1789,  suc- 
cesaivelj  alluded  to  them.  The  statements  of  Carrer  appear 
to  have  led  to  the  formation  of  an  English  company  on  the 
present  American  or  south  side  of  the  lake,  which  resulted 
in  fiiilnre.  In  1841  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Miohi- 
gao  directed  their  attention  to  the  matter,  and  the  reports 
of  the  State  geologist  fully  proved  the  existence  of  silTer  as 
well  as  copper.  A  joint  stock  company  was  formed,  and 
in  1845  mining  operations  commenced  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Superior.  These  operations  were  decidedly  suc- 
cessful. In  1848  one  thousand  tons  cf  copper  were  procured 
&am  one  mine  alone,  named  the  Cliff  mine— eome  of  the 
blocks  of  copper  from  which  weighed  upwards  of  a  ton. 

Towards  (he  latter  part  of  1845,  the  first  location  or 
settlement  for  (he  purpose  of  mining  was  taken  possession 
of  on  the  British  side  of  the  lake.  The  reports  of  dis- 
coveriee  of  copper  and  silver,  on  the  north  as  well  aa  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  very  speedily  led  to  the  forma- 
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tiou  of  numerous  mining  campaniea,  both  in  Cui&d&  tad 
the  United  Stalea.  In  1847,  it  is  said  that  thwe  were 
upirarde  of  eight;  American,  beddss  eertu  or  eight  Cana- 
dian or  British  companies  foimed.  Huch  of  the  excitement 
which  brought  these  companiee  into  existence  -ma,  aa  might 
be  believed,  merelj  the  ofigpring  of  pure  speculation.  Aft«r 
some  loaa  to  parties  inTolred,  uid  mining  inteieets  haring 
settled  down  on  a  more  aubttantial  business  basis,  there  are 
now  several  companies  reaping  successfully,  it  is  understood, 
the  rich  mineral  Itarvesta  scattered  along  tlie  sboiea  of  both 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 

The  operations  at  Fointe-oitx-Mina,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Lake  Superior,  have  been  conducted  under  the  practice 
skill  of  Comiib  miners,  assistetf  b;  French  Canadian  la- 
bourers. Highlj  sanguine  expectations  are  formed  of  the 
importance  of  these  mineral  treasures  to  Canada.  Canada 
possesses  about  SOO  miles  of  coast  atong  Lake  Superior, 
much  of  wiiich  has  l>een  ascertained  to  abound  in  minenl 
wealth ;  besides,  the  vast  interior  b  as  ;et  unexplored. 

We  have  now  to  direct  attention  from  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  iar  western  shores  of  the  interior  of  Canada  to  a  vwj 
important  branch  of  industi;,  the  chief  seat  of  which  is  at 
the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the  countrj.  We  mean  the 
fisheries  of  Oasp^  and  other  places.  The  Baj  of  Chalenr, 
the  southern  shores  of  which  are  situated  in  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  northern  in  Canada,  lias  long 
been  known  for  ita  extensive  fislung  establislmients.  Th« 
salmon  fishery  at  Buatigouche  was  formerly  carried  on  very 
successfully.  The  Acadian  French  around  the  Bay  of 
Chaleur  employ  themselves  principally  in  fishing.  The 
settlement  of  Paahabiac  is  occupied  chiefly  by  those  people. 
There  are  also  people  from  Jersey  employed  by  a  large  fish- 
ing establishment  here.     The  vessels  employed  in  these 
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fiBheriea,  after  baring  made  the  best  use  of  the  summer, 
proceed  laden  in  the  autumn  for  the  disposal  of  theii  car- 
goes to  Brazils;  Portugal,  Spain,  and  to  Tarious  ports  within 
the  Meditenaaean. 

Betddes  these  Baj  of  Chakur  fisheries,  there  are  the  cod 
fithoiee  at  Ga«p^  and  other  places,  and  the  whale  fishery  of 
the  golf.  The  speciea  of  whales  caught  in  the  Qulf  of  St. 
Lftwience,  by  Qasp^  fiBhemten,  are  called  '  hnmpbacka,'  and 
usually  yield,  on  an  areiage,  three  tons  of  oil  each.  These 
fisheries  around  the  shores  and  inlets  of  the  gulf  have  rary 
much  fallen  off  of  late  years,  to  such  an  esteat  eren,  that 
instead  of  the  Qasp^  fiaherieB  exporting  yearly  thousands  of 
barrels,  the  amount  ia  now  limited  to  hundreds.  The  cause 
of  this  is  attributed,  by  those  who  possess  opportunities  of 
being  most  ctmveisaut  with  the  subject,  to  be  the  diminish- 
ing qusatities  of  food  for  the  larger  sorts  of  &h,  afforded  - 
by  the  shoals  of  smallei  fish,  such  as  herrings  and  mackerel — 
these  being  now  thus  Tery  much  diminished  by  the  mackerel 
fishing  of  the  Americans,  and  the  settlers  of  the  coast  mak- 
ing a  practice  of  taking  immense  quantities  of  herring  and 
caplin  for  manuring  theii:  lands.  Upwards  of  600  barrels 
of  caplin  hare  been  known  to  be  taken  at  one  tide  expressly 
for  that  purpose. 

Railways  have  occupied  a  large  share  of  attention  for 
serwal  years  past  in  Canada,  There  are  at  present  four 
lines  of  railway  in  the  country,  worked  by  steiun-power. 
The  eialiest  introduced  into  Canada  was  the  Champlain  and 
St.  Lawrence  Bailway,  connecting  the  navigation  of  ^lake 
Champlain,  at  the  town  of  St.  Johns,  with  the  south  bank 
of  the  St.  lAwience,  at  the  Tillage  of  Laprairia,  nearly  oppo- 
site Montreal.  The  distance  is  fourteen  miles ;  and  the 
sune  company  possess  the  pri-rilt^s  of  the  ferry  across 
the  riTor  to  Montreal — a  distance  of  nine  miles — on  which 
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thej  employ  tiro  steambo&ta.  The  stock  of  this  compuij  is 
understood  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  in  the 
colonj.  The  Montreal  and  Lai:Jiine  Railw&j,  vhich  mu 
finished  about  three  years  ago,  is  over  a  diitance  of  nine 
miles,  between  the  city  of  Montreal  and  the  village  of  Lb- 
chine,  situated  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  Island  of  Mon- 
treal. The  passage  on  the  rivor  is  interrupted  by  rapids, 
which  impede  the  navigation  chiefiy  upwards ;  and  the  can^ 
through  the  island,  for  that  distance,  is  uaod  principally  for 
heavy  goods.  The  stock  of  this  line  declined  Tcry  materi- 
ally in  1847,  shortly  after  it  was  opened.  The  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  vast  western  country,  upwards,  together  with 
the  re-establisbmait  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Mont- 
real, will,  it  is  believed,  moke  this  railway  a  profitoUe  in- 
vestment, if  prudently  managed.  The  line  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  great  advantage  to  the  general  traffic  over  one  link  of 
the  main  chain  of  communication  with  Tipper  Canada,  and 
all  the  fast-growing  countries  around  the  great  lakes.  The 
returns  of  the  traffic  of  18Q0  just  closed,  shew  a  large  in- 
crease on  the  previpus  year.  A  ccmtinuation  westward  it 
contemplated,  and  very  active  exertions  are  now  being  made 
by  the  chief  towns  and  districts  along  the  route  to  carryfor- 
ward (he  undertaking.  The  third  of  the  r^ways  in  opera- 
tion in  Canada  is  the  St.  I«wrence  and  Atlantic  Railway,  ~ 
connecting  the  St.  lAwrence,  a  little  below  Montreal  on  the 
opposite  shore,  with  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  the  town  of  Port- 
land, State  of  Maine.  The  distance  is  about  280  miles,  of 
which  130  miles  are  on  the  Canada  side,  and  ISO  on  the 
American.  A  considerable  portion  on  the  Canada  side  is 
understood  to  be  now  in  operation.  A  continuation  of  this 
line  from  Portland  to  Hali&x  is  contemplated.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Atlantic  steam-ships  lajiding  at  Hali&z, 
speedier  communication  witih  Europe  will  thus  be  effected. 
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both  for  Canadia,  and  much  of  the  othei  Brituh  American 

provincee,  and  for  the  United  States.  Such  an  outlet  for 
Canada  to  the  Bca  during  ninter,  when  n&Tigation  is  closed 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  being  frozen  over,  will  undoubtedly 
proTe  of  great  value.  The  traffic  in  bueinesB  and  pteasura 
travelling  during  the  other  SMBons,  will,  it  is  expected,  be 
also  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  to  the  undertaking. 
The  route  is  through  some  of  the  finest  icaiery  in  Lower 
Canada — crossing  the  T&Uey  of  the  Richelieu,  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  scenery  of  Belceil  Uountain,  embo- 
Bomed  in  the  wooded  leceseee  of  which  is  a  very  pretty  amall 
lake,  like  that  of  Tami,  near  Tivoli,  well  known  to  many 
European  trareUers.  Great  numbers  of  United  States  tra- 
vellers, particularly  from  the  Southern  States,  pass,  a  por- 
tion of  the  summer  in  visiting  the  unrivalled  scenery  of  the 
lakes,  and  lUver  St.  Lawrence.  Their  route  usually  embraces 
firom  Quebec  and  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  and  upwaids, 
passing  the  thousand  islands  of  the  St.  I^wrence,  sad  through 
Lake  Ontario  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  old  French  con- 
vents, churches  and  cathedrals  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  are 
objects  of  special  interest  to  these  American  Tisitors.  They 
enter  and  take  their  departure  from  Canada,  into  the  United 
States  in  various  directions. 

Among  other  railway  undertakings  in  Canada,  may  be 
mentioned  a  line,  named  the  Great  Western,  now  commenced 
to  be  formed  from  the  town  of  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Ontario,  through  the  fertile  peninsula  westward,  pass- 
ing the  town  of  Loudon,  to  Windsor,  on  the  Detroit  Birer, 
to  form  a  connection  with  the  railnays  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  ,  Two  contemplated  branches  are — one  of  forty- 
two  miles  from  Hamilton  to  the  Niagara  River;  another  of 
about  fifty  miles,  from  a  point  westward  to  Port  Samia,  at 
the  head  of  the  River  St.  Clair,  and  foot  of  I^ke  Huron. 
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The  bntuch  to  the  Niagm  lUver  will  form  s  coiiuection 
with  the  Tailwaji  of  the  Btate  of  New  York.  A  line  u  about 
to  be  comnoiccd  ooimectiiig  I«ke  Hunm  with  Toronto,  br 
»  route  of  ftbout  seventy-^TO  nulee — thiu  cutting  off  the 
long  circuit  of  Lalcei  Erie  and  St.  Clair,  ind  the  serenl 
riverB.  The  Qreat  Westem  line  is  intended  also  to  be  con- 
nected with  another  main  one  passing  through  Toronto 
downwarda  to  HontrMl,  and  it  may  be  to  Quebec.  Thif 
main  line  along  Lake  Ontario  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
IB  alwi  to  have  IsanchcB  at  Tarioua  points  into  the  interior ; 
among  these,  at  present,  are  one  itom  Port  Hope,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  through  the  Ifewcastle  and  Golbome  distrieta,  and 
another  from  Prescott,  on  the  Bt.  Lawrence,  to  Bytown,  on 
the  Ottawa.  The  Quebec  and  Hali&x  line  ii  one  that  has 
for  Bome  time  now  been  contemplated,  and  is  underatood  to 
be  held  in  much  favour  l^  manj  individuals,  both  in  Canada 
and  in  Bngland.  Two  chief  lecommendationB  of  this  line 
seem  to  be,  that  it  would  open  up  the  vast  country  between 
Quebec  and  Hali&i ;  and  that  it  would  wholly  pass  through 
Briti^  territory. 

The  Americans  at>pear,  in  various  directions,  to  be  ac- 
tive in  extending  lines  of  railway  to  their  frontier,  in  ordo' 
to  promote  their  trade  with  Canada.  Two  or  three  of  these 
are  understood  to  be  already  completed,  and  others  are  con- 
templated. 

We  here  close  the  survey  we  have  attempted,  of  the  re- 
sources and  ja:ospects  of  Canada.  Following  chapters  will 
enter  on  mrare  detailed  views  of  the  respective  districts,  and 
particular  localities  of  the  country. 
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DISTRICTS  OP  LOWER  CANADA. 

Lower  Caiuds  arapwed  iriUi  Upper  CniadB— BouiduiH  md  Extant^flBUm 
of  the  Coimtr},  and  Sfenery — Th?  Couabrj  below  Quebec — A^ipruocb  to  Qne- 
b« — Fills  of  Uontmorenc^ — Quebec  aad  Ne^hbonrhoad—Xatim  of  the 
Covntrj  uid  ScenvTT  ilKTre  Qoebeo— Genenl  Chvscteriitic  af  tho  Luids  of 
the  Diitrict  of  Qnebee,  with  iti  BubdiniiuDi  of  Coimtiu— Cbmcterutia  of 
Tluee  KiTcn  Dirtriet— CooBt;  of  Chmiipliiin,  uni  Iron  Worbj  of  St.  Manriw, 
Dfatnct  nf  St.  I'miru—Ctiuiit]'  of  Btieibnii^  and  tie  £uten  Towsiliipi— 
St-  Lawrence  ind  Atlantic.  Bailwaj  from  Uontreal  to  Fortlaod^FoitiojL  Com- 
plete*—Pn)Jecl«iI  Quebec  and  Hilifei  Bailwaj. 

LoVKK  Cahasa,  owing  to  so  Urge  a  propoTtion  of  the  iaiat- 
biUats  being  of  French  origin,  reteinmg  their  QstiTe  lan- 
guage, and  chieflj  governed  bj  their  old  Uk8,  and  the  cli- 
mate of  the  countiy  being  also  more  Bevere  thsn  the  upper 
or  weetoD  portion  of  the  proviiice,  hai,  on  tliese  accountH, 
not  been  generally  considered  of  so  intsreating  a  character  as 
Uppw  Canada,  to  which  the  main  stream  of  emigration  is 
therefore  directed. 

Loirer  Canada,  neverthelees,  in  man;  material  points  of 
view,  is  an  exceediuglj  interesting  coimtrj.  The  bold  and 
pietHreeque  features  of  its  scenery,  not  onl;  along  the  banhs 
of  the  St.  Lawieoce,  but  on  its  other  leas  known  noble  rirer, 
and  its  most  beautifol  inland  situations,  will  erer  claim  for 
it  a  verj  high  degree  of  interest,  leaving  even  historical  aa- 
ao<aations  connected  with  much  of  this  scenery  entirely  out 
of  view.     It  poHesses  also  nuuiy  fertile  and  flourishing  dis- 
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tricts  of  couutrj,  throughout  which,  and  inhabiting  iU 
towns,  are  a  not  inconsideiable  uumbar  of  prosperous  and 
intelligent  British  settlars. 

A  more  particular  view  of  this  country,  then,  cannot  be 
considered  uninteresting.  Its, geographical  boundaries  are 
limited  by  the  4dtli  and  62d  degrees' north  latitude;  and 
•  the  parallels  of  67.00  and  80.6  west  longitude.  Com- 
mencing at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  proceeding 
up  that  river  in  a  south-weaterlj  direction,  we  reach  the  line 
45  of  north  latitude,  at  the  Tillage  of  St.  Regis,  on  the 
south-eastern  aide  of  the  river,  between  seventy  and  eighty 
miles  above  Montreal.  The  territory  south  of  this  line,  and 
upon  the  Houth-eastem  side  of  the  river,  is  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  territory  south  of  this  line,  and  upon  the  north- 
western side  of  the  river,  commencing  &om  Poiai  au  Baadet, 
about  fifty-five  miles  from  Montreal,  together  with  the 
country  lying  north-westward  of  this  point  to  the  River 
Ottawa,  and  sJl  along  the  south-western  shores  of  the  Ottawa, 
comprises  Upper  Canada.  All  north  of  this  boundary,  then, 
as  far  as  the  parallel  of  62,  we  have  already  named,  amd 
westward  to  its  extreme  south-west  point  on  Lake  Temis- 
caming,  the  source  of  the  river  Ottawa,  comprehends  the 
large  territory  of  Lower  Canada. 

The  extent  of  its  area  is  estimated  at  20S,863  squaia 
uules,  excluding  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  but  including  the 
numerous  other  rivers  and  lakes,  by  which  its  sur&ce  is 
diversified,  and  which  are  estimated  to  have  a  superfices  of 
3200  miles.  This  extent  gives  136,000,000  acres  of  laud. 
This  l&rge  country  is  divided  into  three  chief  districts,  Quebec, 
Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal,  and  two  leaser  districts,  Qasp^ 
and  St.  Francis.  These  again  are  subdivided  into  thirty- 
six  counties,  and  these  counties  into  seigniories,  fiefs,  and 
townships.    [Two  new  districts  have  recently  been  consti- 
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tuted,  named  Eamounuka  and  Ottawa,  the  farmer  being 
ftom  two  counties  of  the  Quebec  dietrict,  the  latter  from 
the  count;  of  Ottawa,  in  the  district  of  Montreal.] 

We  will  now  take  a  brief  view  of  Bomo  of  the  mora  cha- 
lacteristic  features  of  Lower  Canada — commencing  with  the 
countrj  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  proceeding  up 
the  iiTer  until  we  reach  Upper  Canada, 

We  have  already  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter  the  bold 
and  mountainous  appearance  of  the  country  aa  we  approach 
It  from  the  Atlantic,  and  cm  entering  the  river.  On  both 
sides  of  the  St.  lAwrence,  from  the  mouth  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quebec,  are  high  mountains,  more  or  less  receding 
from  the  river  banks.  The  northeni  bank  being  of  so 
mountainous  a  character,  and  the  high  lajids  approaching 
BO  close  to  the  river,  together  with  the  general  nature  of  the 
_  country,  have  prevented  any  settlement  of  importance  be- 
low the  river  Saguenay,  100  miles  below  Quebec.  Quebec 
is  situated  about  400  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  Saguraiay  is  a  magnificent  river,  having  a  course  of 
160  miles  from  Lake  St.  John,  and  navigable  for  large  ships 
for  about  ninety  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  scenery  on  the 
Saguenay,  with  lofty  overhanging  banks,  is  remarkable 
fbr  bold  grandeur.  Much  of  the  soil  of  this  part  of 
the  country  is  said  to  be  good,  and  it  has  been  partially 
settled,  especially  of  late,  chiefiy  by  French  Canadians.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  its  mouth,  is  the 
thinly  settled  district  of  Qasp^.  The  fisheries  of  this 
district  employ  a  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants.  From 
the  westem  or  upper  boundary  of  Gasp^,  and  along  this 
south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  upwards,  to  the  east  of  the 
Ohaodi^  river,  a  few  miles  above  Quebec,  is  a  very  inter- 
esting and  important  country,  fronting  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  2S7  mUes,  and  extending  backwards  to  the  boundaries 
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of  Neir  BniDBwick  and  the  United  States.  Unlike  tiie 
mountaJnous  region  on  the  oppoiite  ebore,  it  abounds  with 
exteDBiTe  vftUejB  of  excellent  land.  Its  great  genenl  fe»- 
tures,  howerer,  especially  aa  riewed  from  the  St.  Lan^ce, 
ue  hilly  and  undulating.  This  part  of  Canada,  for  200 
miles  below  Quebec,  presents  a  cheering  appeaiance  to  the 
Tojager  on  the  Bt.  Lawrence.  There  ia  the  constant  eue- 
cesaion  of  French  Tillages,  with  their  prominrait  church 
spires,  the  tel^raph  stations,  the  white-waehed  farm  houses, 
the  smiling  and  cultivated  fields,  relieved  by  the  stripes  and 
clvmps  of  woodland,  and  more  so  by  the  maesy  back^^roond 
of  the  thickly-wooded  hills  and  dark  mountain  tops.  The 
^e  of  the  voyager,  wearied  with  the  expanse  of  ocean  for 
weeks  past,  happening  to  pass  this  scene  when  summer  ii 
putting  forth  its  soft  verdure,  and  when  the  bright  tin 
spires  of  the  village  churches  sparkle  under  the  rays  of  the 
clear,  balmy  atmosphere  that  characterises  the  country  at 
this  particular  season,  cannot  fail,  without  even  the  assist- 
ance of  a  lively  fancy,  of  being  most  i^reeably  delighted. 

As  the  voyager  approaches  Quebec,  the  banks  of  the 
river  on  both  sides  present  themselves  under  the  most  cheer- 
ing aspect.  Terdaot  and  cultivated  slopes,  dotted  over  with 
villages  and  &rm  houses,  giacefully  undulating  elevations, 
hills,  and  dark  mountains,  appear  all  to  have  been  heaped 
about  here  with  the  most  pleasing  effect,  so  as  both  to  sur- 
prise and  delist.  The  Falls  of  Montmorency  are  a  few 
miles  below  Quebec,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  The 
height  of  the  bank  is  2S0  feet ;  and  the  river  Montmorency, 
about  twenty  yards  in  breadth,  rapidly  running  over  a  rooky 
bed,  and  containing  a  considerable  volume  of  water,  isaues 
from  a  thick  growth  of  pine  and  other  wood  growing  upon 
the  top  of  the  perpendicular  bank,  and  tumbles  its  clear 
stream,  converted   into   one   long  sheet  of  foam,  into  an 
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iodeuted  aud  pictuiesque  part  of  the  shore  of  th«  St.  Iaw- 
reace.  The  TOjager  m&y  distmctljr  obserre  this  fiunoua 
piece  of  aceoei^  from  the  deck  of  the  veBsel  in  pnasing  up 
the  river.  The  drive  from  Quebec  to  the  FbUb,  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles  aloog  the  baaks,  is  verj  delightful.  Sem 
from  the  river,  even  this  part  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quebec,  is  one  rich  in  picturesque  effect.  The  river  St. 
Charles  enters  the  8t.  Lawrence  just  outside  the  Bubuibs  of 
Quebec,  wilh  its  quaint,  wooden  bridge  crossing  it ;  and  all 
along  the  road  to  Montmorency  is  a  constant  succeision  of 
little  French  cottages,  brightly  white-washed  and  painted, 
manj  of  them,  and  having  their  neat,  wellxkept  patch  of 
gardm  ground  attached  to  them.  The  conspicuous  parish 
church,  with  two  or  more  spires,  the  Severn's  chateau,  the 
roadside  cross,  are  other  objects  in  this  view  along  the  bank. 
The  hills  and  moimtoinous  ridges,  Irhich  have  more  or  less 
abruptly  closed  on  the  shore  below,  here,  almost  all  at  once, 
recede,  leaving  an  indented  opeo  space  ;  and  back  from  the 
long,  straggling,  roadside  French  villages,  is  a  scene  of  cul- 
tivated fields,  clumps  of  woodland,  &rm  houses,  and  villages. 
And  in  the  background  of  all  this  are  broken  ridgea  of 
wooded  hUh,  with  wide  valleys  between,  terniinat«d  by  the 
bolder  and  lofty  mountain,  wooded  to  the  very  t«p.  One  or 
two  interesting  Indian  villi^^s  ar«  secluded  among  these 
clumps  of  woodland  ;  and  the  whole  neighbourhood,  as  well 
as  the  famous  Falls  of  Montmorency,  attracts  many  visitors. 
On  the  south  and  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  the  hither- 
to undulating  and  cultivated  country  rises  into  the  bold 
rock;  headland  of  Point  Levi,  with  its  rillage,  churcbes, 
and  white  &iin  houses  clustering  around  it.  The  voyager 
now  finds  himself  under  the  lofty  towering  citadel  of  Que- 
bec, immediately  opposite  Point  Levi.  The  height  of  the 
dark,  and  almost  perpendicular  rock,  is  330  feet  above  the 
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river.  The  boldness  of  the  promontory  towers  over  all  the 
bold  and  miijeatic  scoDerj  ftround  it  ;  and  the  magnificokce 
of  the  prospect  from  its  top  is  said  to  be  unequalled,  for  its 
mingled  grandeur  and  picturesque  beautj,  on  the  American 
coDtin^t,  Viewed  from  the  rirer.  Cape  Diamoad,  with  its 
ramparts,  towers,  and  other  works  of  its  fortifications,  it 
strikinglj  impressive.  It  rears  itself  almost  directly  from 
the  water's  edge,  leaving  room  onlj  for  a  mere  roadwaj 
around  the  base  of  the  rock,  along  which  are  the  uumerotu 
quays  and  jetties  for  the  mass  of  shipping.  Some  parts  of 
the  Tock  is  so  precipitous  here,  that  large  portions  of  it  have 
given  way,  and  buried  in  ruins  several  of  the  houses  that 
line  the  narrow  Mid  confined  street.  On  the  more  sloping 
side  of  the  rock,  facing  down  the  river,  the  exceedingly  strik- 
ing old  French  city  of  Quebec  clusters  upwards,  and  aroimd, 
and  inside  the  fortifications,  as  if  yet  timorously  solicitous 
of  protection  &om  the  commanding  citadel.  Crooked,  nar- 
row streets,  houses  of  all  sizes,  ding  around  the  rock.  The 
massive  cathedrals,  convents,  churches,  and  public  buildings, 
are  scattered  in  all  directions  ;  and  conspicuous  over  all  ore 
the  bright  tin  roofs,  spires,  and  towers,  relieved  in  the  clear- 
est and  brightest  of  atmospheres. 

Quebec  is  well  worthy,  on  many  accounts,  the  attentive 
study  of  the  traveller.  Not  only  will  the  grand  scale  of  its 
fortifications  reward  minute  survey ;  but  its  convents,  chur- 
ches, remains  of  its  Jesuits'  monastery,  the  seminary  of  its 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  its  schools,  hospitals,  ,and  various 
public  buildings,  all  possess  more  or  less  interest  of  a  ch^ 
racter  not  to  be  found  on  any  other  spot  in  the  new  world. 
Every  object  is  replete  with  historical  associations.  One  of 
these  objects  of  most  recent  interest,  is  the  obelisk  erected, 
not  many  years  ago,  to  the  joint  memories  pf  Wolfe  and 
Montcabn,  in  a  very  promineDt  position  on  the  face  of  the 
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rock,  within  the  mnparts,  and  situated  on  the  site  of  the 
garden  of  the  did  chatteaii,  or  Caatle  of  St.  Lonia. 

The  noble  expanse  of  river  which  spreads  all  around  the 
foot  of  the  citj  toirarda  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles,  and 
further  downwards  to  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Orleans,  forms  one 
of  the  finest  harbours  of  an;  river  in  the  world.  During 
summer,  when  this  fine  ezpanae  is  dotted  over  with  the  lar- 
gest-class shipa  riding  at  anchor,  bj  smaller  craft,  by  boats, 
and  by  timb^  rafts,  irom  the  iar  western  and  northern  foi^ 
est,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  mass  of  shipping  crowding  under 
the  loft;  cape  ;  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  country  so 
magnificent  in  its  features,  and  at  the  same  time  so  smiling 
in  many  of  its  aspects — it  would  be  difficult  indeed,  perhaps, 
to  find  any  scene  equal  to  it  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 

As  you  proceed  up  the  riYer,  the  bold,  rocky  ridge, 
along  the  north  bank,  of  which  the  lofty  promontory  of  Cape 
Diamond  is  the  abrupt  termination,  continues  for  seven  or 
eight  miles,  terminating  at  its  western  extremity  in  another 
cape,  called  Cape  Rouge.  The  wooded  and  steep  sides  of 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  immediately  behind,  and  west  of 
the  towering  citadel,  are  supposed  to  be  in  much  about  the 
same  state  as  when  ttiey  were  scaled  by  the  soldiers  of 
Wolfe.  I  made  the  ascent  on  foot  sevetal  summers  ago,  at 
the  spot  pointed  out,  not  without  a  little  bard  climbing,  but 
never  requiring  to  use  my  hands,  except  to  make  use  of  the 
advantage  of  the  branches  of  trees  at  times.  There  are  on 
the  wooded  grounds  around  the  open  plain  of  Abraham,  se- 
veral tasteful  seats  belonging  to  Quebec  merchants. 

We  may  now  notice  the  general  character  of  the  country 
comprehended  in  the  district  of  Quebec.  The  district  an- 
braces  a  laige  territory,  being  divided  into  eleven  counties  ; 
then  again  subdivided  into  seventy  seigniories,  fiefs,  and 
townships.     And  the  whole,  consisting  of  between  forty  and 
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fifty  millioiui  of  acres  of  land.  A  \erj  enwll  proportion  of 
this  immenBe  quantitjr  of  land  is  aa  jet  cultivated.  The 
whole  of  it  is  adminbl;  watered  by  lakea  and  liyen.  It 
pONMses  at  least  twentj-three  well-known  riTen  ruiumig 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  eleven  on  the  north,  and  twelve  on 
the  Bouth  bank.  And  the  same  uombei'  of  lakes.  The 
Saguanaj,  below  Quri»ec,  already  mentioned,  is  the  principal 
river ;  and  among  those  joining  the  St.  Lawrence  above  Que- 
bec, are  the  Chaudi^,  Jaques  Cartier,  and  St.  Anne.  The 
general  features  of  the  country  may  be  divided  into  large 
level  pluns,  uneven  hilly  land,  and  monnbunoiiB  ridges. 
Beaides  its  general  picturesque  and  mt^estic  aspect,  much 
of  the  soil  is  highly  fertile,  and  otherwise  well  fitted  for  cul- 
tivation. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec  the  soil  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  gaieraUj  cultivated.  Opposite  Quebec, 
in  the  county  of  Dorchester,  the  land  is  also  considered  ge- 
nerally good,  and  is  well  settled,  fronting  the  St.  lAwrence. 
This  county  is  watered  by  the  Chaodi^  and  other  riven. 
Some  portions  of  the  land,  further  up  the  river,  towards 
the  district  of  Three  BJvers,  are  not  quite  of  so  good  quality, 
though  there  are  much  fertile  land  in  this  direction,  and 
putially  settled.  The  new  district  of  Eamouraska,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  is  formed  Srosa  the  counties  of  Eamou- 
raska and  Itimouski,  belonging  to  the  Quebec  district. 

The  district  of  Three  Rivers  comprises  five  counties — 
Champlain  and  St.  Iklaurioe  on  the  north,  and  Nicolet, 
Yamaska,  and  Drummond,  on  the  south,  side  of  the  St. 
l4>wTence.  It  is  one  of  the  two  smallest  districts  of  the 
foQi  into  which  Lower  Oanada  is  divided.  The  number  of 
acres  of  land  it  possesses  is  estimated  to  be  somewhat  over 
10,100,000.  The  county  of  Champluo,  situated  imme- 
diately above  the  county  of  Fortneuf,  in  the  Quebec  district, 
has  a  &ontage  along  the  St.  Lawrence  of  twenty-five  miles. 
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The  conntiy  ia  well  mtei«d  by  the  Rivers  St.  Maurice  ud 
Batucau,  besides  smaller  streams  ;  and  the  soil  is  generall; 
good.  The  featnies  of  the  countr;  towards  the  boimdariti 
of  the  Qaebec  district  part^e  of  a  bold  and  divecnfied  cfaa- 
i«ctet;  and  here  commences  the  gentlj  elevated  land  that 
crown  the  banks  of  the  river  all  downwards  to  Quebec. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Batiscan  to  the  St.  Anna  the  land- 
scape is  very  beautiful  ;  and  indeed  all  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  St.  lAwrence  the  scenery  is  delightful.  St. 
Maurice  county  is  situated  above  Champlain,  and  has  a 
frontage  along  the  river,  and  that  wide  expanse  of  it  called 
tiake  St.  Peter,  of  above  thirty  miles.  Some  parts  of  this 
county  is  light  and  sandy,  but  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
soil  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  country  is  well  watered  by 
the  St.  Maurice,  Maskinonge,  Du  Loup,  and  smaUw  streanu. 
The  town  of  Three  Rivers  is  in  this  county,  which  is  ninety 
miles  above  Quebec,  and  where  the  steamboats  i^ularly 
call.  There  are  extensive  mines  and  an  iron  foundry  at  St. 
Uaurice,  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  rivei.  The  iron  is  of 
an  excellent  quality,  bringing  a  much  better  price  in  Canada 
than  the  common  English  iron.  The  stoves  made  at  the 
works  are  very  generally  used  throughout  Lower  Canada. 

Of  the  four  remaining  counties  belonging  to  the  district 
of  Three  lUvers,  situated  along  the  south  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  three  of  them,  Hicolet,  Yamaska,  and  Drummond, 
may  be  said  to  possess  much  about  the  characteristie  fea- 
tures. The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  level,  and  the 
soil  of  good  quality.  A  considerable  portion  of  Tamaska, 
however,  is  light  and  sandy.  The  whole  distaict  of  countiy, 
like  all  the  other  parts  of  Lower  Canada  we  have  as  yet  no- 
ticed, is  admirably  watered  by  fine  rivers.  The  county  of 
Nicolet  is  situated  farthest  down  the  south  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  andat^oining  the  Quebec  district.    The  village  of 
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Nicolet,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  the  seat  of  a  col' 
lege.  A  branch  of  the  Nicolet,  and  the  two  riven  St.  Fnncia 
and  Yam&ika,  mt«r  the  county  of  Yamaska. 

The  dietiict  of  St.  Francis,  the  amallest  of  the  districts 
of  Lower  Canada,  consists  of  two  counties,  Sherbrooke  and 
Stanstead.  The  former  of  these  contains,  however,  the  large 
amount  of  1,762,400  acres,  and  the  Utter  404,480  aaes, 
making  the  total  quantity  of  land  in  the  district  2,186,460 

Sherbrooke  comprises  one  of  the  finest  and  most  desir- 
able portions  of  Lower  Canada  for  settlement.  It  is  situated 
south  of  the  county  of  Drununond,  which  lies  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  part  of  it  adjoins  the  United 
States  frontier,  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  It  con- 
sists of  twenty-eight  of  the  well-known  Eastern  Townships  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  of  which  the  late  Iiord  Sydenham,  when 
Govemor-Qeneral  of  Canada,  spoke  in  very  high  terms. 
The  face  of  the  country,  unlike  the  almost  universal  charac- 
ter of  Canada  in  the  more  settled  parts,  is  diversified  by  hill 
and  dale,  and  has  a  very  delightful  appearsoice.  These 
townships  of  Sherbrooke  are  occupied  by  many  enterprising 
American  and  English  settlers.  The  population  of  the 
county,  including  the  town  of  Sherbrooke,  amounted,  in 
1846,  to  upwards  of  15,000.  The  amount  of  land  in  the 
county  is  1,782,400  acres.  The  town  of  Sherbrooke  is  very 
agreeably  situated,  and  possosses  fine  water-poww,  formed 
by  the  &lls  of  the  River  Magog  at  its  junction  with  the 
St.  Francis.  The  first  cotton-fectoiy  erected  in  Canada  is 
established  here,  and  there  are  grist  and  saw  mills,  and 
woollen  and  machine  factories,  all  worked  by  water-power. 
The  county  of  Stanstead,  which  has  its  southern  boundary 
along  the  American  State  of  Vermont,  consists  of  upwards 
of  404,000  acres,  and  bad,  in  1648,  a  population  of  13,00(1. 
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Tbe  village  of  BtanBtead  ia  within  about  a  inile  of  the 
American  frontier.  There  are  man;  fine  farms  in  this 
county,  and  the  ecener;  ia  picturesque,  and  the  soU  fertile. 
The  St.  lAwrence  and  Atlantic  Railwaj,  noir  in  course 
of  being  laid  down  betire^  MontMsl  and  the  town  of  Port- 
Uod,  in.  the  State  of  Maine,  on  the  Atlantic,  puseB  thiough 
this  part  of  Lower  Canada,  and  will  much  assist  in  derelop' 
ing  its  resources.  The  railway,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
previous  chapter,  has  already  been  completed  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  Montreal.  Whoi  completed  the 
whole  waj  through  to  Portland,  on  the  Atlantic,  it  ia  in- 
tended  to  join  another  more  extensive  line  leading  to 
Hali&i,  the  firat  point  of  land  in  America  at  which  the 
Bngliah  mail  ateamers  touch.  This  line  to  Halifax  would 
ooTBT  a  distance  of  4^0  miles.  It  is  proposed  by  these  lines 
of  communication,  not  only  to  bring  the  English  steamers' 
paaaengerB  much  sooner  to  Montreal  and  other  parts  of 
Canada,  but  also  sooner  to  New  York.  The  time  asually 
occupied  by  the  steamers  in  sailing  from  Hali&x  to  New 
York  ii  between  two  and  three  days.  There  is  at  present  a 
railway  in  operation  between  Portland  and  Boston.  The 
distance  ia  105  miles.  Sevoial  lines  of  railways,  in  connec- 
tion with  steamboats  part  of  the  way,  run  between  Boston 
and  New  York.  The  distances  of  the  sereral  routes  vary 
from  SIS  to  225  miles.  It  must  materially  assist  the 
prosperity  of  Canada,  to  have  a  syatem  of  railway  com- 
munications established  throughout  the  country  to  co-operate 
with  some  of  the  principal  lines  of  the  United  States. 

The  projectors  of  the  contemplated  line  from  Quebec  to 
Halifax  appcAt  to  be  sanguine  of  carrying  through  the  un- 
dertaking. There  can  be  no  question  of  the  benefit  which 
such  a  work  would  confer  upon  the  colony  could  it  be  car- 
ried througK    The  chief  difficulty  would  seem  to  be  the 
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long  dietance,  and  much  of  it  thioughcnit  lUt  entirelj  un- 
Bettled  territory.  The  Portland  line  being  carried  through, 
along  nith  its  proposed  continuation,  would  be  also  meet 
likely  to  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the  line  between  Hali- 
&x  and  Quebec  As  Canada  however  increasea  in  popula- 
tion and  prosperity,  both  lines  will  in  all  probability  be 
called  into  active  and  profitable  operation. 

With  these  further  passing  remarks  in  this  plaoe,  in 

treating  of  this  particular  part  of  the  country,  on  the  pro- 
jected, and  in  part  completed,  railway  commumcatioD  of 
Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  more  closely  connecting  the 
country  with  her  wealthier  and  older-settled  neighbours  of 
the  adjoining  States,  and  with  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  draw 
this  chapter  to  a  close.  The  next  will  open  with  a  continu- 
ation of  the  districts  of  Lower  Canada.  The  important  and 
interesting  district  of  Montreal  only  now  remains  to  be 
mentioned. 
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DISTRICTS  OP  LOWER  CANADA. 

Siitrlct  of  Uontrul,  with  ita  Snta-diriaioiu  oT  Ccnmtin— Gmt  Eitwt  cf  the 
Conntr  of  Otlsva— Kccentl]'  coniUtnCad  ■  Hew  Diitrict— Conntiet  on  the 
South  Shore  of  the  St.  Lanmnee— Tillige  mi  Mineral  Springi  of  VmennM 
Town  of  Chambij,  and  Scenerj  as  the  RiebeUen— Cuml  Marigition  on  Uie 
Bkheliea  to  Lake  Chunplaiu— TrHniportatioii  of  TinibR  to  Jfcw  lorli— Tn- 
waBng  on  Late  Champlain— Jonniej  between  Hew  York  ud  Montml— 
lAprairie— St.  lawrence  and  ChamplBin  RaJwi;— County  and  Seignior;  of 
Banhunoii— Beiuharnoii  Caul— Adrtmtagei  of  the  Kew  Cmali  to  the  St- 
irigstion  or  tlie  St  Lawrence— Uert  cuiiemeol  Ronte  lo  the  Wenem  Stale* 
Compariion  with  the  New  York  Rontfl. 

Thb  diatrict  of  Montreal,  Ihe  remamiiig  portion  of  Lover 
Canada  to  be  noticed,  comprehends  an  extensiTO  territoiy. 
It  reaches  from  the  bound&ry  of  the  Three  Biven  Dia- 
trict we  hare  just  left,  stret^ea  along  both  aides  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  upw&rda,  to  the  boundary  line  of  Upper 
Canada  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  liTer;  and  still  further 
up  on  the  aonth  side  to  tbe  United  States  frontier,  at 
tbe  Tillage  of  St.  Regis.  Ita  boundarj,  in  stretching  back- 
ward all  ^ong  the  sooth  bank  of  tha  St.  Lawrence,  is 
also  United  States  territorf .  On  the  north  bank  it  stretches 
northward,  and  also  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  banks 
of  the  Biver  Ottawa,  to  the  territoiy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  This  very  lai^  diatrict  of  country  possesses 
much  of  the  finest  land  in  Lower  Canada.  EztensiTS  lerel 
tracts  of  great  fertility  are  stretched  along  the  banks  of  the 
noble  rivers  and  lakes  that  water  the  country  in  every  di- 
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rection.  Its  sceaerj  is  also  chaTacteriaed  bj  many  features 
of  gnndeur  and  pictuiegque  beauty.  The  number  of  coon- 
tiea  it  coiitaiDB  is  eighteen.  The  north  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  from  the  bouudaty  of  Three  Rirers  District  up- 
wards to  the  foot  of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  is  occupied  bj 
two  of  these,  Berthier  and  L'Assomption. 

Berthier  fronts  along  the  Bt.  Lawrence  for  about  twentj' 
five  miles,  and  L'Assomption  for  ten  or  twelve  miles.  To- 
wards the  river  the  country  is  a  good  deal  settled,  and  the 
land  good.  Further  off  the  river  to  the  north,  the  generally 
level  character  changes  to  a  more  uneven  and  brok^  hilly 
surface.  The  chief  rivers  watering  these  two  counties  are 
L'Assomption  and  Berthier.  Berthier  and  L'Assomption  are 
the  names  also  of  two  small  towns ;  the  latter,  twenty-four 
miles  from  Montreal,  ia  the  seat  of  a  college.  There  are 
several  other  small  towns  in  the  counties.  Passing  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  we  reach  a  small  county  called  Lachenaye, 
bounded  cm  the  south-tast  for  twelve  miles  by  the  Kver  St. 
Jean.  The  soil  u  of  mixed  character  ;  generally  good, 
but  in  parts  poor.  [The  new  name  of  Leinster  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  one  of  Lachenaye.]  The  next  county, 
Terrebone,  comprehends,  besides  a  large  territory  of  main- 
land, the  very  beauti^  tad  fertile  Isle  Jesus,  closely  ad- 
joining the  Island  of  Montreal,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  it, 
separated  by  the  River  des  PrairieB,  The  lale  Jesus,  which 
is  a  seigniory,  is  twentyMme  mUes  long,  and  six  wide,  and  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  of  the  county  by  a  wooden 
Inridge.  Another  bridge  connectB  Isle  Jesus  with  the  island 
of  Montreal.  There  are  between  two  and  three  millioni  of 
acres  of  land  in  Terrebone ;  and  the  surveyed  townships, 
which  comprise  only  a  small  part  of  the  county,  at«  not 
wholly  settled.  The  land  is  generally  good,  tad  well  «a- 
tei«d. 
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The  lemaiuiug  portion  of  the  district  to  the  north  of  the 
St.  lAwrence,  ctnnpriaes  the  eoimtj  of  Two  Mouotains — the 
extenrive  county  of  Ottawa,  ind  the  countj  of  Tandreuil. 
The  count;  of  Two  Mountuiu  is  aitiuted  immediatelj  above 
Terreboue,  and  fronts  on  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountaim,  and 
along  the  Ottawa  River  for  a  distance  of  near  serentj  miles. 
The  soil  g^ierally  is  of  excellent  quality  ;  the  inferior  parts 
are  stony  and  light,  and  this  character  particularly  applies 
to  the  seigniory  of  Argenteuil.  The  towns  are  St.  Andrews, 
Indian  Village,  and  River  Du  Cheno,  and  the  county  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Rivers  Du  Iford,  Rouge,  and  Du  Chene,  The 
county  of  Ottawa  comprises  the  remaining  portion  of  Lower 
Canada,  lying  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Ottawa,  from  the 
boundary  line  of  the  county  of  Two  Mountains,  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  prorioce  on  the  north-west.  Beyond  it  aie  the 
territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  of  Inditm  na- 
tions.  From  the  great  extent  of  the  county,  the  northern 
pcniion  is  yet  comparatively  little  known.  It  is  computed 
to  contain  no  lesB  than  22,464,000  acres,  and  the  population, 
by  the  census  of  1848,  did  not  amount  to  quite  18,000.  The 
soil  along  the  banks  of  the  very  beautiful  River  OtlAwa,and 
the  greater  portion  of  what  has  been  explored  of  the  county, 
is  of  good  quality.  The  county  is  abundantly  watered  hj 
several  lakes  and  rivers  ;  among  the  latter  are  Petit  Natitoi, 
Blanche,  Lievres,  Qatineau,  and  Ottawa.  [This  large  county 
of  Ottawa  has  recently,  for  judicial  purposes,  been  cousti- 
tnted  a  new  district.]  The  county  of  Taudreuil  comprises 
the  point  of  land  situated  between  the  rivers  Ottawa,  and  St. 
Lai^enee,  immediately  above  the  junction  of  these  rivers. 
Therearemanyfineandpicturesque  situations  in  this  county, 
especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Lake  of 
Two  Mountains.  The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  all  the  land 
is  occupied,  and  the  greater  proportion  under  cultivation. 
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The  count;  is  mtered  by  seTsnl  amall  rivere  ;  ita  principal 
Tillages  ue  Coteau  du  Lac,  Cedare,  and  VaudreuU.  Among 
the  recent  signi  of  enterprise  in  the  county,  ia  a  glau  nuuiu- 
factoT7  which  has  displayed  Tety  creditable  specimau  of 
Canadian  manufacture. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  countiea  belonging  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Montreal,  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Five  of  these  remaining  ten  counties  thus  situ- 
ated, lie  eastward  of  the  River  Richelieu,  which  issues  from 
Lake  Champlain  in  the  United  States,  and  coursing  through 
the  district  of  Montreal  in  a  northern  direction,  empties  it- 
self into  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  town  of  Sorel,  4Q  ntiles 
lielow  the  city  of  Montreal.  This  river  thus  divides  the  por- 
tion of  the  district  on  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  into 
two  divisions,  the  five  counties  lying  east  of  the  Richelieu 
are  Shefford,  Missiaquoi,  St.  Hyaciuthe,  Rourille,  and  Riche- 
lieu.  This  very  interesting  portion  of  Lower  Canada  con- 
tains considerably  over  one  and  a-half  million  of  acres,  and 
the  great  proportion  of  the  land  is  of  excellent  quality.  Its 
surface  is  generally  level,  but  it  is  in  parts  pleairiiigly  di- 
versified by  several  fine  mountain  heights.  Of  these,  the 
most  distingnished  are  Belceil,  already  alluded  to,  Boucher- 
ville,  Chambly,  and  Mount  Johnston.  Tamaska  and  Rou- 
gemont  are  mountains  of  considerable  height.  The  conntiy, 
as  is  almost  everywhere  the  case  throughout  Canada,  is 
finely  watered,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  is  well  settled. 
Many  of  the  settlers  of  these  counties  being  of  British  and 
United  States  origin,  are  among  the  most  industrious  and 
thriving  fanners  of  Iiower  Canada.  Their  incomes  are  in 
a  gr&t  measure  derived  from  the  sale  of  butter,  cheese,  pork, 
beef,  and  yoimg  cattle  ;  much  of  this  finding  ready  sale  in 
the  Montreal  market.  Some  jarmers  in  the  spring  tike  to 
Montreal  cheese  to  the  amount  of  XlOO  ;  and  the  reipstrar 
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of  tlie  count;  of  Miasisqaoi  states,  in  a  return  for  18S0,  tlut 
he  knows  one  fannei  who  laid  down  an  acre  and  a-half  of 
hops,  from  which,  in  two  yeati,  he  reatised  ^£170  cuirencj, 
or  about  ;£140  sterling.  The  tame  registrar  states,  that  the 
incomcB  of  manj  of  the  ianners  in  his  countj  are  from 
X300  to  ;£400  a-jear  currency. 

The  romainiitg  couatiee  of  the  district  of  Montreal  are 
those  situated  west  of  the  Richelieu,  five  in  number,  be- 
sides the  countj  of  Montreal,  consisting  of  the  island  of 
that  name,  which  haa  its  situation  on  the  St.  lAwtence, 
neail;  in  the  centre  of  the  most  populous  part  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  counties  thus  situated  west  of  the  Richelieu,  and 
along  the  south-eaateni  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  are  Beau- 
hamois,  Laprairie,  L'Acadie,  Chamblj  and  Veicheres. 

The  last  named  of  these  is  a  triangular  tract  of  laud 
formed  bj  the  junction  of  the  Rivers  Richelieu  and  St. 
Lawrence.  The  soil  is  good,  the  surface  of  the  countrj  level, 
the  land  all  occupied,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  under  cul- 
tivation. The  vill^e  of  Varennes,  pleasinglj  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  famous  for  its  mineral 
springs,  which  are  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  to  which 
large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  resort  for 
health  and  recreation.  Such  is  the  celebrity  of  the  medi- 
cinal qualities  of  these  waters  of  Varennes,  that  very  consi- 
derable quantities  are  sold  in  bottle  in  Montreal,  and  other 
parts  of  the  province.  The  village  is  situated  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Montreal,  and  the  amount  of  traffic,  chiefly 
passengers,  employs  a  steam-boat  constantly  in  summer.  A 
new  hotel  has  very  recently  been  erected  at  the  springs,  and 
the  grounds  generally  improve^.  The  county  contains 
above  B6,000  acres,  and  has  a  population  of  above  14,000. 

Further  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  opposite  the  Island 
of  Montreal,  is  the  county  of  Chambly,  containing  13d,000 
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ttCKk,  vith  &  population  of  about  19,000.  Thia  county  is 
well  settled,  and  one  of  the  beat  cultivated  in  the  proviuee. 
The  sceneiy  along  the  Richelieu  ia  of  a  highlj  pictunsqne 
deacription,  and  much  of  the  laud  very  fertile.  th«  town 
of  Chamblj,  situated  inland,  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  quaint  French  village  of  Longu^,  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  citj  of 
Uontreal,  possesees  a  very  pleasant  situaticm,  and  has  manj 
good  houses.  Many  highly  respectable  British  settlers  re- 
side in  the  town  of  Chambly  and  the  neighbourhood.  The 
town  is  a  military  station,  and  Li  the  seat  of  a  college,  which 
waa  op^ed  in  1826.  The  founder  was  the  Rev,  Mr.  Mig- 
namlt,  and  the  course  of  studies  is  both  of  a  classical  and 
practical  nature.  Chambly  now  possesseiS  also  the  double 
advantage,  in  means  of  communication  with  Montreal,  of  a 
plank  road  and  railway,  having  their  ttaminos  on  the  St, 
Lawrence  at  Longueil.  This  railway  is  the  commencement 
of  the  line  which  has  been  mentioned,  named  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Atlantic  Road,  having  its  Atlantic  terminus  at 
the  town  of  Portland,  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  town 
ef  Chambly  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  very  celebrated  Belceil 
Mountain,  and  is  a  very  bvourite  resort  of  strangers  and  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  during  summer.  One  of  the 
most  delightful  seats  in  Lower  Canada  is  near  the  foot  of 
this  beautiful  mountain,  and  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the 
Richelieu,  which  hare  is  a  very  fine,  broad,  and  tranquil 
atream,  and  much  enhances  the  effect  of  the  picturesque 
scenery  around.  This  seat  is  the  residence  of  Major  T.  E. 
Campbell,  who  was,  until  very  lately,  the  present  Govern 
nor-Oeneral's  secretary.  This  gentleman  has  taken  much 
interest  in  the  agricultural  improvement  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  is  one  of  the  moat  zealous  members  of  the  most  in- 
fluential agricultural  society  in  the  province.     The  rivet 
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Richelieu  ie  made  naTig»bl«  by  means  of  ft  CKoai  of  ten 
miles,  extending  from  Chambl;  upwarde  to  tbe  town  of  St. 
Johns,  from  I^e  Ch&mplain  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Con- 
giderable  quantities  of  timber  are  transported  bj  this  means 
to  the  Quebec  market,  and  large  and  increasing  quantities 
are  also  sent  this  way  up  the  rirer,  throngh  Lake  Oham- 
plain,  and  thence  thiough  the  Champlain  and  Troj  Canal, 
to  the  Hudson  River,  for  the  New  York  market  [The 
extent  of  this  timber  trade  with  the  United  States  has 
ahreadj  been  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  trade.]  The  general 
merchandise,  howerer,  transported  between  Lower  Canada 
and  the  United  States  by  Lake  Champlun,  finds  its  way 
from  the  town  of  St.  Johns,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake  narigation,  by  means  of  a  railway  of  fourteeo  miles,  to 
the  small  village  of  Laprairie,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  newly 
opposite  Montreal.  The  great  stream  of  the  United  States 
summer  tourists  take  this  route  through  Lake  Champlain, 
one  of  die  most  picturesque  of  all  the  American  lakes  ;  and 
the  steam-boats  on  which  are  reputed  to  be  among  the 
most  comfortable  and  elegant  boats  on  the  continent.  The 
journey  between  Montreal  and  New  York,  1^  means  of  im- 
proved communication  by  steam-boats  and  railways,  may 
now  be  accomplished  in  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
The  increased  facilities,  chiefly  by  means  of  lailwiv^  f^' 
forded  of  late  to  the  commercial  and  social  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  undoubtedly 
exercise  a  lively  influence  on  the  trading  and  also  general 
interests  of  the  colony. 

The  three  remaining  counties  of  the  district  of  Montreal 
situated  above  Chambly,  and  between  the  rivers  Richelieu 
and  St,  Lawrence,  are  Laprairie,  L'Acadie,  and  Beauhamois. 
— [These  three  old  counties  are  now  known  strictly  as  the 
counties  of  Beauhamois  and  Huntingdon  only.    We  retain 
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the  old  nunes  and  diTuions  for  eoDveiuui(».] — Laprurie,  t.i 
irell  u  Chambly,  lies  opposite  the  Island  of  Hontraal,  and 
&oQtB  along  tLe  river  ;  and  L'Acadie  u  sitaated  in  the  rear, 
and  watered  along  its  eastern  boundary  hj  the  Richelieu. 
Laprairie  contains  152,300  aorea,  all  of  which  lands  are 
occupied,  and  the  greater  portion  also  under  cultivation. 
The  Bur&ce  of  the  comitrj  is  ezceedinglj  level,  and  the  soil 
for  the  most  part  good.  Montreal  is  eupplied  with  a  great 
portion  of  its  beat  hay  from  this  county.  The  village  of 
Laprairie,  situated  nine  miles  opposite,  and  in  an  upward 
directioii  on  the  liver  from  the  cit;  of  Montreal,  u  the  ter- 
minus of  the  short  milway  of  fourteen  miles  connecting  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  Lake  Champlain.  -  The  traffic  in  goods 
and  passengers  employs  two  steamboats  constantly  during 
summer,  which,  along  with  the  use  of  the  ferry,  are  the 
property  of  the  railway  company.  The  stock  of  this  com- 
pany is  among  the  best  in  the  colony.  Besides  the  large 
stream  of  United  States  tourists,  and  the  increasing  amount 
of  mercbaDdise,  to  and  from  Ifew  York,  there  is  the  very 
considerable  traffic  ou  the  ferry,  of  the  farmers  and  other  in- 
habitants passing  to  and  from  Montreal.  Near  the  west 
boundary  of  the  county  is  a  very  industrious  Scotch  settle- 
ment, on  the  Biver  Chateauguay,  where  the  land  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile.  L'Acadie  contains  160,000  acres,  all  occu- 
pied, but  not  nearly  so  much  cultivated  as  Laprairie.  A 
considerable  portion  of  naturally  good  soil  Tequires  drain- 
ing, and  part  of  it  is  stony,  Beauhamois,  the  remain- 
ing county  on  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  lies  south-west 
of  Laprairie  and  L'Acadie,  and  is  the  extreme  south-west 
point  of  Lower  Canada.  Its  southern  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  United  States  territory,  marked  by  the  line  45  north 
latitude.  Its  north-western  boundary  is  along  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  expansion  of  ike  river  called  Lake  St. 
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Francis.  This  county  contains  458,800  acres.  The  Bigtt 
Honoui&ble  E.  £llice  possessei  the  only  saignioiy  of  this 
county,  which  compriseB  nearly  half  its  extent.  The  aoil, 
for  the  most  part,  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  lands  settling 
nell.  The  country  is  watered  by  the  Chateauguay  and 
its  branches,  and  several  email  streams.  The  population 
amounted  in  1S48  to  321,000.  One  of  the  most  recently 
constructed  of  the  St.  lAwience  canals  passes  through  a  por- 
tion of  this  county,  along  the  immediate  bank  of  the  riTet. 
A  superior  class  of  steamers  and  propelleTs  are  now  con- 
stantly employed  by  means  of  these  canals,  in  navigating, 
in  an  uninterrupted  course,  between  Quebec  and  Montreal 
and  the  great  lakes  above.  Passengers  may  thus  be  tt^en 
from  the  ship's  side  at  either  of  these  ports,  on  board  of 
steam-vessels,  which  convey  them,  without  transhipment  or 
interruption,  to  their  port  of  destination  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
or  the  lakes.  This  circumstance  makes  the  route  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  Britain  not  only  cheaper  and  more 
generally  convenient  for  persons  destined  for  Canada,  but  also 
for  those  destined  to  the  Western  States,  such  as  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois.  The  long  journey  of 
400  nkiles  from  Albany,  throi^h  the  State  of  New  York  to 
Buffalo,  is  thus  avoided,  with  the  delays  and  interruptions 
at  both  places.  This  journey,  besides,  is  either  tedious  by 
canal,  or  expensive  by  railway ;  and  stiangers  usually  are 
also  more  subjected  to  fraud,  from  the  numbers  of  impostors 
that  crowd  the  great  United  States  route,  and  endeavour 
both  to  mislead  and  rob  the  incsparienced  traveller.  The 
route  by  the  St.  Lawrence  has  thus  several  advantages. 

Having  now  completed  our  brief  survey  of  the  settle- 
ments of  Lower  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  the  island 
and  city  of  Montreal,  we  will,  in  order  fully  to  finish  this 
division  of  our  subject,  devote  to  it  a  fresh  chapter. 
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ISLAND  AND  CITY  OF  MONTREAL. 

SltuUioii  and  Appeannce  of  Hontml  from  the  Bner— lU  FDsitJDii  ror  Tnte — 
Sketch  ot  Fast  ind  Freaeat  Stale,  gnd  Fnigpecta-PopiilaCiai—ImpiDTcd 
AppeuAAce  of  the  Fort  uid  Citj — Slow  spread  or  InformatLoD  re^Kctuig 
GanadA— Firat  InpmnDna  of  Hontjsd  Eighteen  jcan  ago— Natural  FceJ- 
inga  uid  AuocUtioiu  i^  the  newlj-ajitved  Emigruil — iw-hiii*  and  (he  ether 
Bt.lMTEDceCaDals— lateiin  of  Uontreal— Principal  Street!  and  the  Snhutbi 
Banki  and  Fablic  Buldinga— French  Ctthedrnl— Other  Fhiea  of  Wonhip— 
The  MovsUm  ol  Uontresl— Fine  Scenery— Koad  roand  the  HonataiB— 
t'rench  GanadiQD  Uooaea — Appearance  end  manner  of  living  of  French  Ca^ 
nadiana—French  ViUsge  of  Cflte  d«  Neiges— English  Reeidencet,  and  Due 
Orchudi— StoDS  Qnaniei  near  Hontml— Umiicipal  OoTemmant  of  Uod- 
treal — Engliih  and  French  CharitieB — Literai^r  Inititutiona — Meane  of  £da- 
caljon— General  Featnrra  of  the  Citv— Conatj  and  Island  of  Montreal. 

To  the  vojager  Mcending  the  St.  Lawience  600  miles 
from  its  mouth,  the  first  sight  of  Montreal  ia  exceedingly 
impoung.  The  eridences  of  material  prospeiitj,  surrounded 
bj  the  InTniiance  Mid  beauty  of  n&ture,  rivet  attention,  uid 
create  interest.  There  is  the  broad  ample  stream,  with  tiro 
or  three  lovelj  wooded  Mandi  on  its  bosom,  and  along  its 
bank*,  gentlj  doping  to  the  water's  margin,  Tillages  and 
farm'housee,  cultivated  fields,  and  clumps  of  woodland  ;  and 
in  the  back  ground,  h««  and  there,  distant  hills  and  moun- 
tains, peaking  their  cone-shaped  tops  into  the  pure  and  tnuiS' 
parent  atmosphere. 

Fearlj  opposite  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  islands,  oc- 
cupied bj  a  ganiaon,  and  beautifully  wooded,  aie  the 
massive  and  elegant  stone-built  wharfs  of  the  city,  lined 
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b;  oceui  veseels,  steun-boata,  coasting,  and  otho'  craft  of 
every  description,  Running  along  the  line  of  whaifg  are 
snbetantial  warehouBeB,  hotels,  bid  public  buildings.  One 
of  tfaese  is  a  market^house,  tlie  most  imposing  and  commo- 
dious, perhaps,  (o  be  found  on  the  American  continait.  It 
is  one  of  the  fint,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  public  build- 
ing that  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller  approaching  Mon- 
treal in  his  ascent  up  the  river.  Rising  behind  these  ware- 
houses and  other  buildings,  and  skirting  the  banks  of  the 
ifver  for  two  or  three  miles,  are  the  streets  of  the  city,  with 
its  towers  and  spins  dirersiiying  the  masi  of  houses,  and 
displaying  the  importance  of  the  place.  Immediately  back 
of  the  city,  and  wooded  t«  the  summit,  ia  the  picturesque 
roountMn,  of  betweoi  five  and  six  hundred  feet  in  height  ; 
its  finely  sloping  base,  luxuriant  in  orchards  and  gardcna. 
and  sprinkled  with  stately  seats  and  tasteful  villas. 

Buch  is  the  situation  of  Hontraal,  the  first  city  of  Bri- 
tish America  in  extent,  population,  and  wealth.  Its  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  river  navigation  for  tho  large-class  of 
ocean  ship*  that  carry  the  importations  of  British  goods 
to  the  colony,  has  conferred  upon  it  these  advantages.  Un- 
til within  a  few  jeatt  past,  when  the  rapid  growth  of  towns 
and  dries  of  Upper  Canada  now  enables  that  division  of  the 
colony  to  import,  in  a  great  measore,  direct  for  itaelf,  Mon- 
tr«aJ  was  the  great  market  for  the  whole  country,  to  which 
dealffl^  from  the  most  remote  comers  resorted  to  select  their 
faalf-ye«riy  supplies  from  the  caii^Dee  of  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn fleets.  Und^  such  a  stat«  of  things,  Montreal  steadily 
grew  in  impcotance  and  wealth  with  the  increasing  pros- 
perity and  more  varied  demands  of  the  colony.  Latterlj, 
however,  einoe  Upper  Canada  has  so  far  outgrown  its  eariy 
nod  comparatively  dependent  stage  of  existence  ;  having  now 
«nch  towns  as  Hamilton,  Kingston,  and  Toronto,  with  popu- 
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lationB  of  ten,  twelve,  and  twraity-five  thouBand,  there  ata 
several  la^e  wholesale  houses  in  these  places,  which  im- 
port directly  for  their  owifiimuBdiate  districts  of  country  ; 
and  comparatively  few  dealers  have  now  to  resort  to  Mon- 
treal for  their  full  supplies.  Instead  of,  as  ftamerly,  nearly 
ail  the  meTchandise  being  opened  and  distributed  at  Mootred, 
the  Upper  Canada  importing  houses  have  now  their  packt^ea 
transferred  from  the  ship's  ude  at  Montrei^  or  Quebec,  cm 
board  of  barges  or  ateam-vesaels,  and  in  the  course  of  from 
20  to  50  hours,  they  may  have  their  contents  exposed  for 
sale  in  their  warehouses  along  the  banks  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Notwithstanding  the  transfer  in  this  manner  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  trade  of  the  country  from  Montreal,  this  place 
yet  enjoys  very  great  advantages,  and  is  the  natural  seat  of 
an  important  and  growing  trade.  Many  of  the  Upper  Ca- 
nada dealers  still  resort  to  Montreal ;  and  it  must  naturally 
continue  to  possess  the  increasing  trade  of  the  flourishing 
Eastern  Townships,  inhabited  chiefly  by  British  and  Ameri- 
can settlers  ;  and  can  look  forward  to  the  already  consider- 
able trade  of  the  very  promising  and  most  extensive  tract  of 
country  along  the  banks  of  the  magnificent  Ottawa.  The 
future  progress  of  Montreal,  according  to  such  views,  as  the 
settlement  of  the  country  increases,  must,  in  course  of  no 
long  time,  be  outstrip  in  real  importance  and  prosperity 
the  recent  comparative  impcrtance  it  held  in  connection 
vrith  the  entire  colony. 

Since  1847,  when  its  commercial  affairs  wera  visited  by 
severe  depression  and  much  disaster,  the  trade  of  Montreal 
has  been  in  a  lingering  and  unsatisfactory  state.  Becent 
accounts  from  the  colony,  however,  it  is  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve, present  the  prospects  of  trade  in  a  more  chewing  light. 
With  returning  confidence  and  invigorated  energies — with 
undeviating  and  active  exertions,  to  develope  the  advaor 
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t&get  of  its  poBitioD,  bj  opeoiag  up  the  contemplated  and 
improTed  channeU  of  communication  foi  enlarging  its 
inteHWUTse  with  the  XTnited  States  and  with  Upper  Canada — 
Buch  a  citj  so  well  sitimted  as  Montreal,  aurrounded  on  all 

sideB  by  an  almost  inexhaustible  extent  of  fertile  tenitory, 
c&nnot  possibly  otherwise  than  experience  soon  a  renewal 
and  increase  of  prosperity. 

The  population  of  Montreal,  according  to  the  census  of 
1848,  -ma  a  little  over  SS,000.  In  1800,  a  peiiod  when 
Upper  Canada  as  a  settlement  wm  scarcely  called  into 
existence,  the  popolation  of  Montreal  was  only  9000,  which 
is  just  about  the  extent  now  of  the  third-sised  town  in 
Upper  Canada.  In  1830  the  population  of  Montreal  wa« 
22,000,  and  in  1831,  27,000— so  that  in  1848  it  had  fully 
more  than  doubled  the  uuount  of  population  it  had  sevat- 
teen  years  previous.  Owing  to  the  reverses  that  visited  its 
trade  in  1847,  the  present  amount  of  the  population  is 
perhaps  not   even  quite  so  large  as   the   census  of   1848 

Montreal  is  in  other  respects,  besides  that  of  population, 
nearly  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  about  the  period  of  1831. 
We  have  had  a  glance  at  the  present  substantial  line  of 
stone-wharfs  in  front  of  the  city,  the  finest  perhaps  in  North 
America.  To  form  some  idea  of  the  contrast  the  harbour 
preaents  to  a  former  condition,  we  shall  hear  what  was  said 
respectii^  the  approach  to  Montreal  about  the  period  of 
1831,  by  an  American  traveller  from  New  York,  on  landing 
&om  a  batteau  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  '  The 
approach  to  MontraJ,'  says  this  traveller,  '  conveyed  no 
prepossessing  ideft  of  the  enterprise  of  its  municipality — 
Bhips,  brigs,  and  Btciainboats  lay  on  the  margin  of  the  river 
at  the  foot  of  a  h'll — no  long  line  of  wharfs,  built  of  the 
substantial  freestone,  of  which  there  is  abundance  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  affording  security  to  Taraels  and  profit  to 
oimen,  Tlie  conuoerd&l  haroi  looked  m  ragged  and  as 
muddy  u  the  shores  of  Nieit  Ifedtriandt  witen  the  Ottede 
Vrow  first  made  htt  appearance  off  the  battery.' 

The  preeuit  line  of  l>eautiful  wliarfs  was  began  in  1832, 
when  Montreal  fint  became  a  port  of  entry — funds  having; 
been  granted  by  the  Provincial  Legislature.  Tet  so  stoir 
is  the  spread  of  information  in  the  mother  country  respect^ 
i^  the  condition  of  the  colonies,  an  edition  of  a  very 
deservedly  popular  work,  published  in  1042,  circulated  the 
statement  of  these  being  no  wharfs  at  McmtieaJ.  Nor  tu  this 
the  only  iiutanee  of  prominent  points  of  information  relat- 
ing to  Canada  bemg  about  some  ten  years  behind.  The 
suspicious  nature  of  many  of  the  accounts  respecting  some 
colonies,  exaggerated  as  they  have  beffli,  and  tba  compara- 
tively almost  total  neglect  of  others  where  private  specula- 
titms  is  not  so  fully  concerned  or  so  actively  at  work,  have 
made  much  of  our  colonisation  hitherto  almost  a  matter  of 
mere  bap-hazard,  and  thus  our  magnificent  colonies  ace 
little  better  to  the  groat  bulk  of  people  than  unknown  and 
unexplored  r^ons.  The  Government  information  cirtm- 
lated  is  on  a  scale  fkr  too  limited  and  imsatistactery,  as  data 
upon  which  persons,  thousands  of  miles  off  &om  the  coun- 
tries (and  with  very  imperfect  means  of  being  made 
acquainted  with  them,  particularly  as  te  their  state  of  pro- 
gress), can  be  expected  to  haiard  tbemselves,  and  their 
families,  and  fortunes,  excepting  that  their  case  is  already, 
with  only  some  exceptions,  well  nigh  desperate  The  case 
of  Canada  is  a  complete  illustratitm  of  these  remarks.  Com- 
paratively few  in  the  mother  country  know  mneh  else 
respecting  the  colony  than  some  few  leading  and  ornde 
noti<»s  which  might  have  been  current  twenty  years  ago 
or  more.    The  onwaiy  and  eanguine  are  thus  liable  to  be 
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deceived  b;  sxaggented  reports  ;  and  the  bulk  of  thow 
irho  are  »truggliiig  hard  with  their  lot  U  home,  will  mther 
be  content  to  Btruggle  on,  than  to  remoTe  themselTes  where, 
M  it  Appears  to  them,  theie  is  w  much  that  is  nncertain. 

In  one  of  the  best  works  that  ha«  ever  been  written  on 
^nada  for  the  pnrpose  of  pieaoiting  much  of  the  everj- 
daj  life  of  the  colonistB,  and  man;  features  of  the  countrj, 
there  is  ft  very  vivid  impression  conveyed  of  a  landing 
made  at  Montreal  eighteen  yean  ago.  I  refer  to  the  verj 
well-known  book  of '  The  Backwoode  of  Canada,'  being  let- 
ters from  the  wife  of  an  em^pwkt  officer,  forming  one  of 
the  volnmei  of  the  '  Libruj  of  Bntertaining  Knowledge.' 
The  accamplished  and  elegant  writer,  with  whose  pages  so 
manj  are  familiar,  arrived,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  Mon- 
treal in  August  183S.  Her  previous  imprcBeions  of  the  place, 
derived  from  some  books  of  travels,  were  highly  favonralile. 
But  the  cholera  had  just  then  made  alarming  ravages  in  Mon- 
treal ;  and  this  circumstance,  along  with  others,  such  as 
finding  the  commercial  metropolis  of  British  America  with- 
out comfortable  wharfs  at  which  to  land,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  ui  unsightly  open  ditch,  in  a  conspicnoos  part  of  the 
city,  very  natnially  imparted  to  the  impressions  of  our  ob- 
servant lady  traveller  a  somewhat  sombre  shade.  Although 
the  fine  spirit — so  ranarkably  pervading  one  of  the  most  en- 
tstaining  books  ever  written  ca  any  colony — assisted  by  a 
lively  and  elegant  fancy,  is  every  now  and  then  presenting 
itself,  called  into  activity,  either  by  objects  actually  agree- 
able, or  others,  from  their  very  reverse  nature,  bringing  up 
associations  even  more  delightful  than  reality. 

Haviugalluded  to  thedifficulty  ofgettingonshorein  the 
small  boat  which  was  despatched  from  the  vessel  that  lay  in 
the  river,  and  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  to  the 
unp&ved,  or  ill  paved,  narrow,  dirty  streets,  and  to  an  opes 
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fi>8»6  or  ditch,  offenBiTelj  preaented,  the  writer  obseires : — 
'  I  wu  greatly  disappointed  in  mj  first  acquaintance  witli 
the  interior  of  Montreal,  a  place  of  wtiich  travellen  had 
said  90  much.  I  could  only  compare  it  to  the  ir\diB  of  the 
Bead  Sea,  which  ate  said  to  be  fair  and  tempting  to  look 
upon,  bnt  yield  only  ashes  and  bitlemess  wboi  tasted  bj 
the  thirsty  traveller.'  '  I  noticed  one  peculiar  feature  in 
the  buildings  along  the  suburb  facing  the  riTOr,  that  tlu^ 
were  mostly  fiunished  with  broad  wooden  baloooies  bom  the 
lower  to  the  upper  store; ;  in  some  instances  they  surrounded 
the  houses  on  three  sides,  and  seemed  to  form  a  sort  of  enter 
chamber.  Some  of  these  balconies  were  ascended  by  flights 
of  broad  stairs  from  the  outside. 

'  I  remember,  when  a  child,  dreaming  of  houses  so 
constructed,  and  fiuicying  Uiem  very  deligbtfiil  ;  and  so  I 
think  they  might  be  rendered,  if  shaded  by  climbing  shm1>% 
and  adorned  with  flowers,  to  represent  a  hanging  garden,  or 
sweet-scented  bowery  walk.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  glad- 
dened our  eyes  as  we  toiled  along  the  hot  streets.  Bvery 
house  of  public  resort  was  crowded  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, with  emigrants  of  all  ages,  English,  Iiish,  and  Scotch. 

'  The  cholera  had  there  made  awful  ravages  then,  and  its 
devastating  effects  were  to  be  seen  in  the  darkened  dwell- 
ings, and  the  mourning  habiliments  of  all  classes. 

'  The  weather  is  sultiy  hot,  accompanied  by  ftequmt 
thunder  showers,  which  have  not  the  ofiect  one  would  ex- 
pect, that  of  cooling  the  atmosphere.  I  experience  a  dft- 
gree  of  languor  and  oppression  that  is  vexy  distressing,  and 
worse  than  actual  pain. 

'  The  river-side  portion  of  the  town  is  entirely  mercantile. 
Its  narrow,  dirty  streets,  and  dark  houses,  with  heavy  iron 
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shutters,  have  &  diugreeable  impreiaioii  on  the  mind  of  » 
Britigli  tr»Teller.  The  other  portion  of  the  town,  however, 
is  of  k  different  character,  and  the  hotues  are  interspersed 
with  gardens  and  pleasaot  walks.' 

Here  are  the  tbt;  natnrsl  impressions  of  one  landing  for 
tha  first  time,  in  one  of  the  most  snltrj  days  of  August,  at 
the  port  of  Montreal,  as  it  was  nearl;  twenty  jears  ago. 
Sewlj  airivad  from  the  superior  coDveniences  and  comfortt 
of  European  life,  prized  especiall;  by  those  who  are  enabled 
to  enjoy  them,  the  first  sight  of  many  of  the  rough,  and 
sometimes  uninviting,  features  of  rising  towns  and  settlements 
in  the  New  World,  convey  very  naturally  to  the  mind,  not 
previously  fortified  for  the  contrast,  some  rather  desponding 
trains  of  association.  Where  lively  hopes  of  future  happi- 
ness in  material  comfort  and  independence,  personally,  or  for 
a  family,  or  the  introduction  to  a  life  of  greater  usel^ilness, 
or  some  other  such  foundation,  is  not  found  to  susttun  and 
animate — the  emigrant,  not  un&equently  touched  by  the  re- 
membrance of  home  scenes,  experiences,  even  amid  all  the 
grandeur  of  scenery  and  comfortable  plenty  characteristic 
generally  of  the  New  World,  much  of  that  heart-languor,  or 
home-longing,  that  is  lo  very  apt  to  tinge  alt  the  eye  dwells 
upon,  BO  far  removed  by  distance  and  association  from  long- 
cherished  scenes.  Even  sustain  one's  self  by  every  hope,  there 
are  moments  what  the  ti&veUer,  fat  from  home,  experiences 
in  some  degree  this  very  natural  train  of  feeling.  Every  in- 
tending traveller  should'  prepare  himself,  so  far  as  he  best 
can,  to  encounter  these,  and  to  protect  himself  ftom  some  of 
its  consequences,  which  are  sometimes  found  to  embitter  the 
most  &vanred  positions.  The  naturally  shrinking  and  sus- 
ceptible minds  of  females  are  most  liable  to  be  thus  in- 
fluenced. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  of  the  sex 
vbo  most  heroically  encounter  the  severance  of  eajrly  asso- 
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ciatioiu,  and  prapue  their  minds  to  fulfil  neir  duties, 
whereTer  they  are  called  on  to  perform  them.  The  accom- 
plished writer  of  the  letters  we  hare  noticed  ftppean  to  be 
a  remarkable  inatance  of  a  wife  most  nobl;  fulfilling  dut;, 
and  converting  even  difficultiw  into  sonroes  of  pleaaure. 

The  fint  landing  at  Montreal  to  enter  upon  a  new  kind 
of  exiatoice,  amid  strange  Bceoes  and  aasociatianG  of  colonial 
life,  is  quite  su^^tive,  both  of  the  extracts  from  the  letters 
of '  the  wife  of  an  emigrant  ofScer,'  and  these  cursor;  remarks. 

Montreal  has  tctj  much  improved  since  that  peiiod  of 
1832.  Besides  the  handsome  stone  wharfs  now  erected,  and 
the  open  fosse  oi  ditch  then  offeouTelj  disfiguring  like  city, 
being  now  covered  orer,  some  of  the  chief  boildings  now 
fronting  the  river  are  characteiiaed  bj  stately  elegance,  dis- 
playing enterprise  and  wealth  on  the  part  of  the  vtrj  gcne- 
lally  improved  city.  Houses  with  conspicuous  balconies 
ire  still  these,  for  th^  are  mostly  the  commoner  class  of 
hot«}s  or  lodging-houses  that  aie  to  be  found  near  almost  all 
the  dtief  landing-places  of  travel  in  towns,  especially  of  sw- 
ports.  The  vicinity  of  the  landing-places  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can cities.  New  York  in  particular,  is  quite  crowded  with 
such  houses  ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  they  present  any  invit- 
ing aspect.  We  have  already  noticed  in  this  cbapt»  the 
general  appearance  of  Montreal  from  the  river. 

The  city  is  situated  just  above  a  slight  &11,  forming  only 
a  lapid  current  in  the  river,  a  little  below  the  Island  of  St. 
Helens,  which  is  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  This 
part  of  the  stream  is  called  the  Current  of  St.  Mary.  Just 
abore  the  city  again,  are  other  wooded  islands,  and  a  series 
of  f(»midable  rapids,  which  interrupt  navigation  for  the  <av 
diuary  dass  of  river  veasels  upwards.  large  steamboats, 
howeree,  descraid  the  Lacbine  Bapids,  so  called  fi«m  the 
name  of  the  Tillage  situated  at  the  head  of  them,  towards  the 
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south'WMt  port  of  Honlnal  Isluid.  A  Bp>ciou8  cuial  called 
the  LochiDs  CwaI  oSstb  ereiy  conTenieiiM  to  reswla  ucokd- 
ing,  and  tliiu  obTuting  the  rapids  between  HoutreeJ  and  the 
village  of  lachine.  This  caiul  u  the  fint  link  of  the  gnnd 
chain  of  S(.  Lawrence  cauab  that  now  connects  even  ocean 
navigation  with  all  except  the  uppennort  of  the  great  lakes. 
Teuels  fitted  to  cross  the  ocean  maj  now  aacend  by  means 
of  these  canals  to  the  foot  of  Iiake  Supoior — through  Lakes 
Ontario,  Brio,  Huiou  and  Michigan.  A  short  oaual  of  about 
three-qoarteTB  of  a  mile  i*  expected  soon  to  be  formed,  by 
which  they  may  also  be  enabled  to  traverse  the  vast  boeom 
of  Lake  Superior.  When  this  is  acctonpUahed,  the  St.  Law- 
rence will  thai  presoit  ao  inland  navigation  for  ocean  ves- 
sels of  about  two  thousand  nules  in  extent. 

The  basin  and  locks  of  the  Lachine  Canal  very  coupi* 
cuousty  display  themselves  to  the  voyager  approaching 
Montreal ;  fanning,  as  they  do,  a  very  substantial  feature  at 
the  u[q>er  end  of  the  line  of  whar&,  as  the  large  market 
building  does  towards  the  lower  end.  Immediately  behind 
the  front  row  of  warehouses,  hotels,  and  lodgiug-houaes,  and 
running  parallel  with  it,  is  the  principal  business  street, 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  wholesale  merchants.  The  inm- 
window-shutters,  and,  in  instances,  outer-doors  of  iron,  so 
much  noticed  by  travellers  vieiting  Montreal,  as  imparting  to 
the  city  a  gloomy  appearance,  are  adopted,  as  may  readily  be 
conceived  to  counteract  the  effects  of  £re,  to  which  Ameri- 
can towns  are  so  frequentlj  subject,  moat  probably  owing 
to  the  greater  degree  of  heat  employed  to  warm  the  houses 
during  winter  ;  and  the  descriptioii  of  buildinga,  generally, 
not  being  in  themselves  the  best  adapted  to  stay  the  ravages 
of  any  large  fire  breaking  out  among  them. 

St.  Paul  Street  of  Montreal,  as  this  second  from  the 
river  is  named,  has  now,  as  well  as  the  one  fronting  the 
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river,  a  very  greatly  improTed  appearuice,  compared  nith 
what  it  waa  in  1832,  Many  of  the  new  or  improved  ware- 
hanses,  diapenae  with  the  gloomy  black-painted  iron  doora 
and  ffindoTT-Bhutters  ;  the  generally  more  aubfltuitial  nature 
of  the  buildings  around,  and  the  better  precautioua  against 
the  visitation  of  lai^e  firea,  being  considei«d  apparoitly  good 
reasons  for  dispensing  with  them  in  these  instances.  Many 
of  the  largest  warehouses,  however,  still  have  them,  and  th^ 
may  also  be  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  In  the  centre 
of  an  open  space  or  square  about  the  middle  of  St.  Paul 
Street,  tai  fronting  the  river,  is  a  very  BubatantiaJ  stone- 
built  custom-house  ;  and  one  of  the  sides  of  this  square  haa 
been  lately  occupied  by  a  very  commodious  hoteL 

Ascending  the  slope  of  the  bank  on  which  St.  Paul  Street 
is  situated,  we  reach  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  most 
coDspicuoUB  portion  of  the  city  is  placed.  The  long  line  of 
Notre  Bame  Street,  of  about  threeH;[uartera  of  a  mile  in 
length,  ia  built  along  the  top  of  this  ridge,  and  is  the  chitS 
seat  of  the  retail  trade  of  the  city.  Like  St.  Paul  Street, 
and  others  early  built  when  the  French  wholly  possessed  the 
colony,  the  breadth  of  Notre  Dame  Street  u  only  about  30 
feet,  which  is  just  fully  less  than  half  of  the  ordinary  breadth 
of  the  streets  of  modem  towns  in  Canada.  One  of  these 
spacious  modem  streets  is  now  the  chief  ornament  of  Mon- 
treal, built  on  the  same  ridge,  and  running  parallel  with  a 
portion  of  Notre  Dame  Street.  St.  James  Street,  though 
somewhat  deficient  in  length,  has,  within  these  few  years, 
presented  a  class  of  buildings  that  would  reflect  credit  on 
even  the  best  class  of  English  towns.  Among  these  are  the 
banks  of  British  North  America,  the  City  Bank,  and  the 
Bank  of  Montreal.  The  latter  especially,  which  occupies  a 
central  position  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  public  square, 
called  the  Place  d'Armes,  is  a  structure  at  once  massive 
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uid  elegant  in  its  various  proportions  as  well  a*  general 
design.  Opposite  to  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  forming 
knotber  of  the  aidfia  of  the  Place  d'Annei,  nod  alao  frontuig 
on  Notre  Bame  Street,  is  the  v«ty  ttatelj  and  spacious 
French  Cathedral,  or  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  This  edi- 
fice, which  was  designed  to  be  a  nmarkabljr  plun  specimen  of 
Qotbic  aichitectuie,  was  erected  in  1629,and  occupied  nearlj 
five  years  in  building.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  SOS 
feet,  and  its  breadth  134  feet.  It  has  six  towers,  the  two 
highest  of  which,  on  the  principal  or  west  front,  are  220 
feet  in  height.  This  spacious  building  ie  intended  to  accom- 
modate an  audience  of  ten  thousand  persons  ;  and  in  order 
that  this  number  maj  assemble  and  disperse  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  without  disagreeable  pressure,  there  are  five  public, 
and  three  private  entrances  to  the  first  floor,  and  four  to  the 
galleries.  The  eastern  window  at  the  high  altar  b  64  feet  in 
height  and  32  in  breadth.  The  great  bell  in  one  of  the  front 
towers  is,  with  one  exception  onlj  in  Europe,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world.  The  view  from  the  high  towers,  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  uid  surrounding  country,  is  a  very  mag> 
nificent  one. 

On  Notre  Dame  Street  is  also  situated  another  Ca- 
tholic edifice,  the  Becollet  Church,  which  has  been  appro- 
priated of  late  years  to  the  services  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 
This  body  in  Montreal  have  lately  erected  a  very  large  new 
church  in  another  part  of  the  city.  The  principal  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  called  Christ  Church,  is  also  on 
Notre  Dame  Street,  a  short  dutiuice  from  the  French  Cathe- 
dral. There  are  four  other  English  Episcopal  churches 
in  Montre&l,  and  two  other  French  Catholic  places  of 
worship.  There  are  five  Scotch  churches  or  chapels,  two 
of  which  are  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  one  with  the  United  Associate  Synod  of  Scot- 
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land,  and  the  remuDing  two  an  in  connection  with  tlie 
Free  ChuicL  of  Scotland.  The  moat  influential  Scotch  cou- 
gr^^tion,  connected  with  the  Chnich  of  Scotland,  have 
recently  erected  a  et&telj  and  elegant  buUding  in  a  pleamnt 
part  of  the  city.  The  Free  Church  body,  smTounded  by 
many  difficulties,  have  also  recently  erected  &  apacioua  and 
subetautial  edifice.  Besides  these  placee  of  wonhip,  the 
body  of  Wealeyana,  who  are  both  numerous  and  in- 
fluential in  Montreal,  have  three  large  chapels — one  of 
which  is  on  St.  Jamea'  Street,  adding  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  this  flue  street.  The  exterior  of  this  new 
edifice  is  very  tasteful,  and  its  interior,  nJiich  is  spacious, 
also  displays  much  elegance  combined  with  comfort.  The 
American  Preebyterians,  the  Congregationalisls,  the  Bap- 
tists, the  Unitarians,  the  Jews,  have  all,  besides,  y&cy 
respectable  places  of  worship  in  Montreal. 

At  the  least,  eight  or  ten  new  churchea  or  chapels,  it 
is  believed,  have  been  erected  in  Montreal  within  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years,  all  with  one  exception,  by  the  Protestant 
community.  And  the  greater  number  of  these  have  been 
within  the  last  flve  years. 

Stretching  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  from  the  lower 
end  of  Notre  Dame  Street,  the  central  part  of  which  is 
so  conspicuous  from  being  the  site  of  the  Cathedral 
and  of  the  Place  d'Armes,  are  the  close  mass  of  houses, 
known  as  the  Quebec  suburbs,  crowding  along  the  top  and 
both  sides  of  the  main  ridge  on  which  Montreal  is  situated. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  French  population  reside 
here ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  extensive  breweries  and 
distilleries  in  this  part  of  the  town.  The  streets  are  chiefly 
narrow  and  confined,  with  numbers  of  old  French  houses. 
At  the  lower  ^id  of  Notre  Dame  Street,  just  before  entering 
this  suburb,  is  a  very  handsome  public  square,  called  Dal- 
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houaie  Square,  where  &  smaM,  but  mbstantiallj  built,  and 
very  el^antl;  £tt«d  up  theatre  baa  been  latelj'  eKcted. 
The  infantry  and  cavalrj  barracks  are  also  situated  close  to 
this  spot,  upon  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river,  and  op- 
posite to  St,  Helen's  Island,  upon  which  there  is  a  small 
fortification,  with  b.  detachment  of  troops.  Commencing 
from  the  other,  or  upper  end  of  Notre  Dame  Street,  are  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Ann  and  8t.  Joseph,  of  a  nearly  similar 
character,  but  not  quite  so  much  crowded  as  the  Quebec 
suburbs.  The  ground  is  of  a  more  level  character  in  this 
direction  than  the  banks  along  the  lower  part  of  the  citj, 
so  much  90,  that  sometimes,  in  the  seasons  when  the  river 
rises  hi^,  a  portion  of  this  quarter  of  the  citj  is  for  a  day 
or  two  partially  overflowed. 

Farther  off  the  bank  of  the  riv^,  and  extending  in  this 
directirat,  in  a  line  with  a  very  fine  wide  street,  named  Craig 
Street,  running  parallel  to  St.  James'  Street,  and  situated 
back  of  it,  is  the  St.  Antoine  suburbs.  The  upper  part  of 
the  St  Antoine  suburbs  embraces  very  many  of  the  most 
agreeable  private  residaces  of  the  citizens.  Tlie  Cote  St. 
Antoine,  which  is  a  very  picturesque  rising  ground,  eitnated 
above  the  principal  suburb,  presents  a  line  of  elegant  villas, 
surrounded  by  gardens,  and  overlooking  a  scene  of  great 
l:>eauty,  including  the  river  and  the  city  in  one  direction, 
and  the  richly-wooded  mountain,  with  its  fertile  slopes 
studded  with  villas  and  orchards,  in  the  other. 

Craig  Street,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  being  situated 
back  of  St.  James'  Street,  aod  running  parallel  to  it,  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  sloping  ridge  of  which  Notre  Dame  Street' 
occupies  the  higher  part.  Extending  still  further  back,  off 
the  river  from  Craig  Street,  and  occupying  the  gently  rising 
ground  towards  the  Mountain,  is  the  St.  Lawrence  suburbs, 
which,  along  with  a  good  many  French  houses  and  inhabit- 
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anta,  present  maiij  aubatontial  modem  buildings  inhabited 
bj  reepectable  English  and  Americ&D  families.  Approach- 
ing the  base  of  the  Mountain  is  a  Teij  agreeable  street, 
named  Sherbrooke  Street,  along  which,  commanding  a  fine 
vieff  of  the  city  and  river,  are  Bevoral  of  the  beat  reaidenc«B 
of  the  citizens,  man;  of  them  Burrounded  with  pleasant 
gardens  and  orchards. 

All  along  the  slopes  of  the  base,  now,  of  the  finely-irooded 
eminence,  which  ia  designated  the  Mountain,  and  which  haa 
given  the  name  to  this  most  delightful  spot  of  Canada,  an 
in  everj  direction,  agreeabl;  studded,  elegant  and  snug 
villas,  rising  amid  a  profusion  of  gardens  and  orchards. 
Rising  above  all  in  the  background,  graceful  and  well 
defined,  and  finely  wooded  in  every  part,  is  the  beautiful 
Mountain,  difiiising  a  softening  and  enlivening  appearance 
over  the  scene.  Here  and  there  a  craggy  projection  or 
precipice  of  grey  rock  juts  out  from  among  the  fresh,  green 
verdure  and  tall  trees.  The  summit  affords  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  Canada.  With  not  so  much  of  the  wild  and  roman- 
tice  grandeur  presented  by  the  view  from  the  height  of  the 
citadel  of  Quebec,  the  eye  here,  two  hundred  miles  further 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  ranges  over  a  more  cultivated  and 
smiling  landscape  of  most  magnificent  expanse — enlivened 
with  the  broad  river,  its  gre^  islands,  the  city  spread  out 
beneath,  and  the  dim  blue  mountains  in  the  distance. 

The  public  road  which  skirts  around  this  very  agreeable 
eminence  affords  a  very  fine  drive  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  both  the  citizens  and 
numerous  strangers  who  visit  Montreal.  Very  pleasant 
views  present  themselves  in  every  direction.  One  very  fine 
one,  though  not  equal  to  that  from  the  top  of  the  Mountain, 
is  had  from  the  height  of  the  rather  steep  ascent  of  the  road 
westward  of  the  city,  which  rises  through  a  sort  of  high 
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pasB  between  the  main  eminence  and  a  leaier  one,  which 
is  also  TSTj  pleasantly  wooded,  and  affords  shelter  along  its 
extended  elopes  for  several  delightful  residences.  Sweep- 
ing around  the  back  of  the  main  eminence,  this  agreeable 
Toad  presents  extensive  views  of  the  wide  Btreti:h  of  plain, 
comprising  the  Island  of  Montreal — studded  with  iarmB, 
orchards,  villages  with  theii  church  spires,  and  in  the  dia- 
tukce,  CD  either  side,  glimpses  of  the  St.  lAwience,  and  in 
ftirthest  distance,  through  the  opeiungs  of  wood,  parts  of 
the  bosom  of  the  Ottawa. 

The  houses  of  the  French  villages,  for  the  most  part, 
and  the  small  roadside  &rm  houses  have  a  very  simple  ap- 
pearance. Low  roofed  usually  —  very  plainly  furnished 
inside,  but  scrupulously  clean,  with  very  frequently  a  small 
gard^  attached,  stocked  with  a  Tariety  of  vegetables  and 
flowers,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  the  female  branches  of 
the  &milj  beetow  a  good  deal  of  attention.  These  houses, 
everywhere  at  short  inteirala,  break  the  monotony  of  a  long 
road,  with  their  stripes  of  primitively-cultivated  fanns  ex- 
tending hack  from  them.  Around  the  two  chief  apartments 
of  the  commonly  small  house,  are  a  profusion  of  cheap  prints, 
representing  the  most  familiar  subjects  of  the  Catholic  fititfa, 
such  as  saints  and  the  Holy  Family,  and  also  subjects  of 
French  history — the  bvourite  ones  of  which  appear  to  be 
those  relating  to  the  career  of  Napoleon.  The  small  win- 
dows looking  to  the  road  display  from  within  varieties  of 
geraniums,  roses,  and  other  plants.  The  taste  for  flowers 
among  all  classes  of  the  Canadian  French  is  almost  univer- 
sal. An  old  man  may  perhaps  be  seen  moving  around  out- 
side doing  some  work,  it  may  he,  about  his  little  slight  cart 
with  its  high  sides.  He  is  dressed  in  coarse  grey  woollen 
home-spun,  and  wears  the  nightcap-lookiog  bonnet  ileu, 
and  has  usually  a  scarlet  or  party-coloured  woollen  sash 
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aroDnd  his  mist.  The  paBsing  tnkTeller  not  imfreqnaatlj 
receives  »  verj  polite  greeting  from  the  old  man  &s  he  cour- 
teously and  sl^htlj  niies  his  small  botmtt  Utv.  The  good 
honsewife  may  be  Been  inside,  in  hei  clean  irhtte-frilled 
short-gown  and  petticoat,  perhaps  busy  at  hsr  spinning- 
wheeL  The  French  CluiadianB  are  most  conunonlj  slight  in 
figure.  The;  keep  their  houses  very  close  and  hot  during 
winter,  and  are  much  addicted  to  smoking.  Their  great  cast- 
iron  stove,  without  aoj  water  upon  it,  keeps  their  apartments 
parchinglj  hot  through  the  winter  months,  and  is  thus 
very  injurious  to  the  skin  and  complexion  of  the  inmates. 
Their  diet  consists  much  of  soups,  hashes,  pork,  home-made 
bread,  and  tea.  They  are  usually  very  frugal  in  their  habits, 
and  place  much  value  on  a  little  money.  The  Canadian 
may  oft^i  be  seen  trotting  along,  attended  sometimes  by 
one  or  two  of  his  &mily,  in  theif  little  slight  cart,  with  a 
French  pony,  to  the  town  market,  with  only  a  very  few 
bushels  of  grain,  and  perhaps  a  dosen  or  so  of  eggs,  and  a 
chicken  or  two,  to  return  with  a  little  tea,  and  a  few  yards 
of  printed  calico  for  a  dress  to  the  goodwife  or  daughter. 

Such  is  a  glimpse  of  the  hahiums  of  Lower  Canada,  se- 
veral of  whose  bouses  we  pass  in  the  drive  around  the  Moun- 
tain of  Montreal.  There  is  a  very  fair,  though  small,  speci- 
men of  a  French  village,  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  in 
the  direction  westward  alluded  to.  Its  name  is  Cdte  des 
Neiges.  Around  the  back  of  both  the  larger  and  lessra 
Mountain  are  several  very  pleasant  English  residences,  ire- 
queutly  surrounded  by  fine  orchards.  The  apples  of  this 
part  of  Lower  Canada  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  choice 
and  rich  flavour.  The  &vonrite  sorts  an  the  Ponime  Oris, 
Fameuse,  Bourraasa,  and  Fomme  de  Neige. 

Very  fine  quarries  of  clear  bluish  grey  stone,  hard  and 
durable,  and  jet  not  too  difficult  to  be  well  finished,  afford. 
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in  the  vicimty  of  the  Hoimtiun,  iaexh«,ustibl6  itorei  for  the 
substttntiitl  embellishmeat  of  the  citj.  The  wharfa,  public 
buildings,  and  the  greftter  numbei  of  the  modem  residences 
of  the  cidEen*  of  Montreal,  are  built  of  this  ^tone.  The 
principal  atreets  are  now  aim  gsneiaU  j  well  paved  and  mac- 
adamiied,  and  in  ingtanoes  the  carriage-way  is  laid  with 
wooden  blocks,  closelj  fitted  together.  The  stieete  and 
shops  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  water  is  publicly  supplied 
&om  the  liTer,  after  undergoing  a  process  of  filtration.  The 
city  is  under  tlw  goremmeiit  of  a  mayor,  aldermoi,  and 
common  councilmen.  Within  the  last  few  yean,  one  Scotch- 
man, one  American,  and  one  or  two  French  Canadians,  have 
auoceasively  been  r^sed  to  occupy  the  office  of  mayor  of 
Montreal. 

The  city  m  distinguished  for  many  charities,  the  princi- 
pal one  of  which  is  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  who  may  not  have  coUTeniently  the 
means  of  cure  at  their  own  houses.  There  are  besides,  two 
Orphan  Asylums,  a  Ladies'  Beoerolent  Society,  an  Asylum 
foe  Aged  and  Infirm  Women,  and  the  Fienoh  Roman  Ca- 
tholic institutions  of  nunneries — the  principal  ones  of 
which,  the  Orey  Nunnery,  and  Hotel  Dieu  Nunnery,  receive 
a  large  number  of  diseased  and  aged  persons,  and  orphan  and 
foundling  children.  The  nuns  of  these  institutions,  as  well 
as  the  priests  of  the  Seminary  of  Montreal,  were  especially 
devoted  in  their  arduous  and  perilous  aerricee  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  emigrants  who,  several  years  ago,  were  at- 
tacked in  such  numbers  by  malignant  ship  fever  on  their 
arrival  in  the  colony.  Their  services  during  the  alarming 
period  of  the  cholera  in  1832  and  1834,  in  Montreal,  were 
alike  distinguished,  and  above  all  praise. 

Among  very  laudable  Protestant  institutions  are  a  Bible 
Society,  a  Tract  Society,  a  Sunday  School  Union,  and  a 
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French.  CBUBdian  Missioiiarj  Sodaty,  This  last  Society  Ib 
Tei7  active  and  egsIoub  in  its  exertioas  in  the  employ' 
meot  of  Protestant  mueionarieB  and  colp<»teuTB  among  the 
French  B«maD  Catholic  population ;  and  it  has  also  an  edu- 
c&titmal  institution,  for  the  purpose  ot  mole  effectosllf 
working  out  its  purpoees,  situated  several  miles  below  Mon- 
treal. Th^e  is  a  vei7  useful  knd  efficient  Tempraanca  So- 
ciety in  Montreal.  The  national  Bocieties  deserve  mention. 
The  8t.  Andrew's  Society  is  particularly  useful  in  tba  bene- 
volent exertions  of  its  charitable  committee,  especially  dur- 
ing the  long  winter  months,  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
distresBed  countrymen. 

There  were  lately  five  English  and  two  French  news- 
papers published  in  Montreal,  besides  a  monthly  i^ricultural 
paper  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Montreal.  This  periodical  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Evans,  an 
English  gentleman,  who  has  published  eeveial  intelligent 
works  on  the  resources  and  agricultural  state  of  Canada. 
He  is  the  secretary  of  the  Montreal  Agricultural  Society. 
There  is  also  a  well-conducted  medical  periodical  published 
in  MontreaL  The  English  quarterly  and  monthly  periodi- 
cals are  read  all  over  Canada,  besides  a  large  number  of 
United  States  publications.  The  Montreal  merchants  have 
a  very  commodious  news-room  in  St.  Jamee'  Street ;  and 
there  is  another,  chiefly  conducted  by  the  young  men  con- 
nected with  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  city,  under  the  de- 
signation of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association.  It  has  a 
well-selected  library,  and  during  the  winter  months,  sup- 
ports a  series  of  veiy  excellent  evening  lectures.  There  are 
also  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  which  supports  a  news-room, 
library,  and  winter  evening  lectures.  The  Natural  History 
Society,  and  the  Sh^speiu^  Society  of  Montreal,  have  both 
very  interesting  meetings  during  the  year,  and  give  lecturea 
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to  which  the  public  are  admitted.  Twtr  other  inBtitutiona 
of  Montreal  remsin  to  be  mentioned,  the  Bojal  Institution 
for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  Bud  the  Inetitut  Oana^ 

There  are  numbers  of  excellent  schools  too,  in  the  citj, 
among  which  ma;  be  mentioned  the  High  School  of  Mon- 
treal, founded,  it  is  understood,  upon  the  plan  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.  The  UniTeraitj  of  M'Qill  College, 
founded  hj  the  late  Hon.  James  M'Qill,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Montreal,  ia  open  to  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
professors  and  students,  no  religious  tests  being  imposed. 
This  institution,  which  has  now  been  in  operation  for  several 
years,  is  capable  of  conferring  great  betie6ta  on  Lower  Ca- 
nada. Its  profeasors  and  lecturers  embrace  gentlemen  of 
distinguished  ability.  The  Roman  Catholic  institutions  of 
Uontfoal  offer  many  educational  advantages.  The  College 
of  Montreal,  under  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
the  city,  gives  instruction  to  a  large  number  of  young  men, 
about  two-thirds  of  whom  have  usually  been  day-students, 
and  the  rest  yearly  boarders.  The  body  of  the  building  is 
310  feet  long,  and  4S  feet  in  breadth,  and  there  is  a  wing 
at  each  end  186  feet  long,  and  about  40  feet  broad  ;  and,  be- 
eidea  the  accommodation  it  has  for  students,  there  are  apart- 
ments  for  a  director,  professors,  and  masters.  There  is  a 
body  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Mon- 
treal named  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  {Les 
Freret  ck  la  Doetrint  Ghrittienne),  who  have  under  their 
care,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  upwards  of  one  thousand 
boys.  These  boys  are  usually  all  under  fifteen  years 
of  age.  The  higher  branches  of  education  for  young 
ladies  receive  much  attention  in  tBe  Reman  Catholic  Semi- 
naries. The  congregational  nunnery  {La  Gongrtgativn  de 
Sotre  Banu)  of  Montreal,  founded  in  1653  by  Mar^erite 
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Bourgeois,  hu  about  fourteen  umilu  inetitutionB  in  differ- 
ent places  in  Lower  Canada,  in  which  both  the  elements  of 
a  commMi  school  edncation,  and  the  higher  branches  of  in- 
abraction  have  been  taught.  Besides  these  Roman  Catholic 
institutions  for  the  education  of  joung  ladies,  there  are 
several  highly  efficient  and  respectable  protestant  teachers 
in  Montreal.  The  tone  of  societj  in  Montreal  has  Tery 
much  improved,  compared  with  what  it  was  maoj  jears 
ago,  chiefly  owing  to  the  so  gena«l  diffusion  of  educational 
advantages,  the  growing  taste  for  good  reading,  and  the 
means  afforded  bj  the  evening  lectures,  which  several  of  the 
most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  the  city  deliver  during  the 
winter  months. 

Having  now  had  some  glimpses  of  the  principal  featurw 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country  and  acenery  of  Mon- 
treal, we  shall  draw  the  chapter  to  a  close.  There  is  much 
that  is  highly  interesting  in  the  city  and  surrounding  coun- 
try to  the  observant  traveller.  The  tide  of  French  popula- 
tion moving  throughout,  yet  the  mass  of  it  so  distinct  in 
every  respect  from  the  geneiaUy  more  advancing  English 
lace,  is  a  feature  in  itself  at  once  novel  to  many,  and  highly 
suggestive  to  the  intelligent  inquirer.  And  not  leas  so,  per- 
haps, are  the  closely-walled,  and  aombre-looking  piles  of  old 
French  convents  and  aeniinariea,  surrounded  bj  the  more 
open  and  showy  public  buildings  of  English  taste.  Then 
thereaie,too,  the  great  Cathedral  andotherCatholic  places  of 
worship  conatantly  open,  and  in  which,  beneath  their  stately 
domes,  in  their  dusky  and  solemn  atmosphere,  are  thor  priests 
daily  officiating  ;  and  voy  early,  both  of  the  summer  and  win- 
ter mornings,  many  of  tha'French  population  may  be  observed 
parsing  to  their  devotions  within  these  edifices.  Frequently 
enough  of  a  morning  may  be  seen  passing  along  the  streets 
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the  train  of  a  French  funeral,  attended  bj  priests  and  ring- 
ing hojB,  in  their  robes,  and  bearing  crosses  and  otbea  sjm- 
bols,  chanting  the  peculiar  serrices  of  their  chureh  for  the 
dead.  There  is  the  Catholic  holidaj  occurring  now  and 
then,  on  which  occasion  the  French  population  teitify  to 
their  almost  universallj  devout  disposition,  bj  pouiiog  out 
to  their  phMJOs  of  worship  in  considerable  numben,  and  ge- 
neiall;  very  well  dreesed.  The  usually  large  opta  space  in 
front  of  a  Fr^ch  church,  in  the  country  parts  of  Lower 
Canada,  affords  very  fair  evidence,  during  Sunday  or  holi- 
day services,  of  the  very  geneial  condition  of  material  com- 
fort in  which  the  French  Canadians  are  placed,  not  owing 
in  the  least  to  any  enterprise  they  possess,  but  to  the  pains- 
taking frugality  of  their  disposition.  The  French  bmilies 
have  almost  all  of  them  either  their  snug  little  cart  and 
pony,  or  a  caleche  or  light  waggon ;  and  these  vehicles, 
along  with  saddle  horses,  may  be  observed  ranged  in  large 
numbers,  in  these  open  spaces  in  frunt  of  their  country 
churches. 

The  Island  of  Uontreal,  on  account  of  its  fertility  and 
beauty,  has  been  called  the  garden  of  Lower  Canada.  Its 
extent  is  thirty-two  miles  in  length,  and  ten  miles  in  breadth, 
at  the  widest  point.  This  beautiful  and  fertile  Island  is  si- 
tuated just  below  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Ottawa  rivers.  The  county  of  Montreal  comprises  the 
Island,  together  with  all  the  nearest  islands  which,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  lie  in  front  of  it.  The  city  is  situated  towards 
the  south  part  of  the  island,  and  overlooks,  as  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  the  broad  stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
opposite  south  shore,  with  the  mountains  of  the  American 
frontier  State  of  Vermont  in  the  distance.  On  the  north  or 
back  part  of  the  island  is  the  Isle  Jesus,  about  twmty-one 
miles  long,  and  six  miles  in  breadth,  which  is  separated 
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from  Montreftl  Isl&nd  bj  the  RtTer  dea  Prairies.  Isle  Jesus 
IB  connected  both  with  the  mainland  and  with  the  Island  of 
Montreal,  by  wooden  bridges.  Not  only  too  in  the  front  oS 
the  citj  of  Montreal,  and  along  the  back  of  the  Island,  are 
other  leaser  islands,  but  in  almost  every  direction  arotutd 
it,  lemoved  at  greater  or  less  diBtancea  from  each  other, 
these  Terj  lovely  wooded  iatanda  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  ita  situation  ;  and,  along  with  the  main  island  itaelf,  im- 
part to  tbie  particular  apot  of  the  great  valley  of  the  St, 
Lawrence  a  most  picturesque  and  charming  effect.  Along 
the  river  road,  just  a  short  distaitce  above  the  dty,  where  the 
Rapids  previously  alluded  to  commence,  and  ahnoBt  all  the 
way  upwards  towards  the  village  of  tachine,  the  effect  of 
this  charming  island  scenery,  diversified  by  the  appearance 
of  the  expanded  river — its  bosom  now  smooth  and  flowing 
and  again  broken  into  tnrbnlent  rapids — this,  t^^ether  with 
the  fertile  and  smiling  aspect  of  the  bank,  along  which  are 
several  fine  fiirms,  make  this  walk  or  drive  during  summer 
a  very  delights  resort.  Again,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  where  the  ntagoificent  Ottawa  joins  the 
St.  lawrence,  is  the  beautiful  Isle  Perrot,  and  the  very  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  the  Bapids  of  St.  Anne,  so  celebrated  in 
the  song — 

'  Well  ang  at  Sunt  Anne's  onr  parting  hymn.' 
The  Island  of  Montreal,  which  is  thus  so  pleasantly  si- 
tuated, surrounded  by  a  fine  expanse  of  river  scaiery,  and 
highly  fertile,  came,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  into 
the  possession  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  composing 
the  body  of  Boman  Catholic  clergy  of  Montreal,  and  who 
are  still  the  principal  seigniorfi.  In  1644,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  Cartier  bad  discovered  the  spot,  the  domain  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Snlpicians  at  Paris,  and  was  after- 
wards conveyed  by  them  to  the  Seminary  of  the  order  at 
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Montieftl.  The  nte  of  the  present  citj  at  the  period  of  Cax- 
tier's  visit  in  1C35,  WEia  that  of  an  Indian  Tillage,  named 
Hochelaga.  It  vaa  approached  through  fields  of  Indian 
com,  and  iras  of  a  circular  form,  Burrounded  by  three  rowi 
of  picket  fences,  irell  secured  and  put  together,  and  inha- 
bited by  a  portion  of  the  Huron  tribe.  The  single  entrance 
into  this  Indian  fortification  was  guarded  with  pikes  and 
stakes,  along  irith  other  precautions  against  siege  or  sudden 
attack.  The  cabins  of  these  Hurona  irere  about  fifty  in 
number,  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  tunnel,  each  fifty  feet 
in  length  by  fifteen  in  breadth.  They  were  made  of  wood, 
covered  by  baA,  and  above  the  doors,  as  well  as  along  the 
outer  rows  of  pickets,  there  were  galleries,  ascended  by 
ladders,  where  stones  and  other  missiles  were  placed  in 
readiness,  for  the  purpose  of  the  defence  of  the  nllage 
against  hostUe  tribes.  The  houses  contained  several  cham- 
bers, and  enclosed  a  common  court-yard,  where  the  fire  W88 
made.  These  Indians  devoted  themselves  to  husbandry  and 
fishing,  seldom  wandered  from  their  station,  and  appear  to 
have  been  more  civilised  than  their  neighbours.  They  re- 
ceived Ou^ier  and  his  companions  with  courtesy,  feasted 
them,  and  exchanged  presents  with  them. 

Cartier  having  proceeded  to  examine  the  mountain  in 
the  vicinity,  fonnd  it,  even  then,  as  he  mentiona,  tilled  all 
round,  and  rema^ble  for  fertility.  He  was  greatly  en- 
chanted by  the  magnificent  ptmoramic  view,  of  'thirty  leagues 
radius,'  which  was  presented  to  him  from  the  summit  of  its 
eastern  promontory ;  and,  gratified  by  this  iresh  discoveiy 
in  the  new  country  he  had  been  exploring,  he  gave  to  the 
picturesque  elevation  the  name  of  Mount  Royal.  A  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  this,  namely,  in  1640,  the 
present  city  was  founded  on  the  site  of  the '  old  Huron 
village,  and  was  first  named  Yille  Marie.  It  is  mentioned, 
fifty  years  afterwards,  by  the  name  of  Mount  Boyal.    Mon- 
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treal,  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  under 
Genet&l  Wolfe,  iru  closelj  Buirotmded  by  a  woU,  tuid  a  dry 
ditch  of  about  eight  feet  in  depth.  At  the  commeac^nent 
of  the  pi«s«iit  century,  as  h»a  been  already  stated,  the 
population  amounted  only  to  9000. 

The  Island  of  Hontreal  is  divided  into  ten  parishes,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Che  Mountain,  and  the  vaUey  of  the 
River  St.  Pierre,  which  commences  above  the  city,  the  sur- 
face of  country  is  generally  level.  la  1848,  the  island,  ex- 
clusive of  any  portion  of  the  city,  contained  a  population  of 
nearly  16,000,  scattered  oyer  ita  surface  of  126,000  acres. 
The  number  of  schools  on  the  island  then  was  about  sixt;, 
and  th^  number  of  scholars  attending  these,  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  amounted  to  2600. 
Several  villages,  chiefly  inhabited  by  French  Canadians,  are 
scattered  over  the  bland.  It  contains,  throughout  every 
part  of  it,  numbers  of  excellent  farms,  many  of  which, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  are  well  cultivated 
by  English  and  Scotoh  brmers. 

The  village  of  lachine,  situated  nine  miles  up  the  river 
from  Montreal,  is  the  head-quarters,  in  Canada,  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  departure  of  Sir 
Qeorge  Simpson,  with  his  vojageurs  in  spring,  in  their  canoes, 
on  his  annual  tour  as  dovemor  of  the  Company's  temtoriea, 
u  a  very  lively  scene.  The  gay-hearted  Canadians,  with  their 
coloured  sashes,  set  off  up  the  3t.  Lawrence,  and  thence  up 
the  Ottawa,  in  high  spirits,  their  oars  keeping  time  to  theii 
old  French  boat  songs.  Lachine,  which  is  a  small  village, 
partly  French,  partly  English,  is  also  the  principal  place  of 
departure  of  the  best  class  of  steamers  for  Upper  Canada. 

We  here  take  leave  of  Lower  Cannula,  to  commence,  in 
a  new  chapter,  to  present  some  detailed  account  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Upper  Canada. 


CHAPTER   XL 


DISTRICTS  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 


Itka  and  Unn  of  V|fier  Cuuda— Nev  DMikm*  of  Coimtuia.  and  P^^•eIIt 
Ub  of  OW  MuBM  uf  BistricU— DBcription  of  SoQ  wticli  Preaominita  in 
the  CoDDtrj— AEojDot  of  the  Eutem  Diitrict— lU  Fopnlntioii  nod  Kuonrca 
<— Deuriptioii  at  FopDltUon — K«p«ctiTD  Anumutfl  of  lAnd  OceapLod  and  Co}- 
tiTBtcd— AmouDtt  under  Tillage,  is  FuCoie,  aod  Employed  in  the  Froduc- 
tion  of  tbe  VajioDi  CrepB— Prodact  of  Gropi — Dairy  Frodnce,  and  Domeitic 
IndnBtry — DMcriptioji  and  Amoont  of  Litc  Slock— Nurabrr  of  Proprielon 
And  NoD-Prnpiieton— DccapatiODa  of  FopLdation — deaertl  Uie  of  theie  Dfr- 
taila — TWn  of  Comwal] — Avera^  YaJne  of  Land— General  Nature  of  the 
Land  of  the  Dittrict— Aecoaat  of  the  Ottawa  Diitrict—EitenilTe  Baw  Milli 
on  the  Ottawa  River — Villa^  and  Minend  EphiL^  of  Caledonia — Aceonut  of 
the  Dalhouiie  Dietrict— Tovn  of  B)ionn-^Vie«  of  SurronndiDg  Conntij 
frmn  the  High  Bank  of  the  Otlawa— SettlemeBt  of  Hnll— Fonndsr  of  the  8rt. 
tlanent,  and  NamtiTe  of  Earlj  AdTentureB — AHodatuua  awakened  by 
it— Bjtown  and  the  aiileaa  Canal— Main  Object  of  ilj  Conetraction  bj  Iia- 
perial  ODvemmeiit — More  Peaceful  Appearancei — PjtjecCed  Line  of  Ballw^ 
from  (be  Ottawa  to  tbe  St-  Lawrence — Gioving  l^sde  and  Inlercoiine  with 
the  United  Stal«-ObjecU  of  thii  New  Kailwaj  and  of  the  Ridean  Cuial 
ODUtruled— The  St.  Lawrelle  itDl  Cloied  to  Ameritan  Teaaeli— Adiantagu 
ud  Gananl  Fmpecti  of  Bjtown— Fopolalkil  of  DaDionile— AMVnnl  of  the 
Batbont  Diatrict— IViwo  of  Ferth— Ilaible  ud  Other  Qnaniei— Diitrlct  of 
Johnatown— Pleasantly  Situated  Towna — Scenery  of  the  Thoosand  Iidanda  of 
the  St.  LawRoce — Approach  to  Singatoo. 

Havirq  left  the  Island  of  Montreal,  at  Lachi&e,  and  ptiesed 
the  picturesque  expanse  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  wooded 
islands,  named  Lake  St.  Louis,  the  commencement  of  tTpper 
Canada  ie  reached  od  Lake  St.  Francis,  another  expanse  of 
river,  but  much  larger  than  Lake  St.  LoaiB.     The  unsur- 
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passed  means  of  lake  and  river  commimicatioa  is  strilcinglj 
characteristic  of  Upper  Canada.  In  surreying  its  boundaiieH 
on  the  map,  the  grand  features  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  along 
its  inland  shores,  and  even  the  leaser  streuns  and  lakes  that 
eTerjwhere  diversify  its  aurfece,  and  assist  its  industry,  at 
once  point  it  out  as  admirablj  privileged  in  this  reaped. 
Along  its  north-eastern  boundary  is  the  River  Ottawa,  ex- 
tending for  betvreen  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  miles 
to  its  furthest  settletaoit,  and  through  unoccupied  tracts 
for  a  much  greater  distance,  until  it  communicates  with  the 
great  inland  sea  of  Lake  Huron ;  thus,  with  the  other  two 
great  lakes,  Erie  aud  Ontario,  and  connecting  rivers,  stretch- 
ing along  its  southern  shores  for  several  hundreds  of  miles, 
the  main  occupied  portion  of  the  country  is  wholly  sur- 
rounded  by  rivers  and  lakes  on  the  most  gigantic  scale.  And 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  territory  are  almost  in- 
numerable smaller  lakes  and  rivers  watering  it  in  ovety 
direction.  Having  however  noticed  in  detail  some  of  these 
leading  features  of  Upper  Canada  in  the  chapter  on  its  ex- 
tent aud  gennul  aspect,  we  ma;,  with  these  suggestive  allu- 
sions, pass  at  once  to  short  detailed  accounts  of  the  various 
districts.  As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  fourth  chapter,  page 
40,  the  divisions  of  districts  having  been  so  recently  abo- 
lished, and  counties  substituted,  in  Upper  Canada,  we  shall, 
for  the  sake  of  general  convenience,  and  to  avoid  any  con- 
fusion or  doubt  that  might  otherwise  arise,  continue  still  to 
make  use  of  the  more  familiar  district  divisions,  pointing 
out  at  the  same  time,  however,  as  we  proceed  through  the 
districts,  the  names  and  situatiou  of  the  counties  connected 
with  them,  so  that  these  new  divisions  also  may  as  readily 
be  ascertained  in  this  manner  as  the  more  &miliarly  known 
districts  in  which  they  are  situated. 
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The  description  of  soil  which  predominates  in  Upper 
Canada  maj  be  stated  to  be  brown  claj  and  loam,  inter- 
mixed with  marl.  This  ia  understood  to  be  more  particu- 
lail;  the  description  in  the  part  of  the  country  Ij^g  be- 
tween the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  which  is  the  Gist 
now  to  come  under  our  more  detiuled  notice.  Upper 
Canada  ia  generallj  characterised  bj  a  limestone  subsoil, 
resting  on  granite.  Inferior  lands  constitute  a  verj  small 
proportion  of  the  countrj,  which,  generally,  almost  in  every 
directioD,  is  highly  favourable  to  cultivation,  producing 
the  various  grains  and  fruita  common  to  England  in 
abundance,  besides  others  peculiar  to  this  part  of  North 
America,  and  other  warmer  latitudes  during  summer.  The 
inferior  lands  of  this  eastern  section  with  which  we  com- 
mence are  those  which  are,  in  particular  situations,  either 
moist  and  marshy,  or  stony,  as  a  general  characteristic. 
The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country,  to  the  commencement 
of  Lake  Ontario,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  may  be  said  to 
be  one  great  table  land,  of  moderate  elevation,  interspersed 
in  parts  with  ridges  aod  pleasant  heights,  and  with  a  very 
gentle  depression  towards  the  main  streamB,  by  which  it  is 
bounded,  and  the  lesser  ones  intersecting  it. 

The  first  district  of  Upper  Canada,  then,  situated  imme- 
diately above  Lower  Canada,  and   fronting   the  St.  Law- 
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The  counties  situated  in  this  district,  commencing  at  the 
most  easterly,  adjoining  Lower  Canada,  are  Olengary,  Stor- 
mont,  and  Dundas.  Each  of  these  ia  divided  into  four  town- 
shijts,  two  fronting  on  the  St,  Lawrence,  and  two  immediately 
back  of  those  in  the  interior.     Thesetownabipsof  theEaatem 
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District  were  early  settled,  and  manj  of  the  ioliabitantB  poa- 
BBSB  excellent  liirmB.  The  population  of  the  district  in  1848, 
excludve  of  the  incorporated  district  town  of  Cornwall, 
amounted  to  37,200.  The  amount  of  land  occupied  wm 
then  523,100  acres,  of  which  111,600  acres  were  cultivated. 
The  quantity  of  wild  or  unoccupied  land  amounted  to 
405,400  acres.  The  inhabitants  chiefly  coneiated  of  persoiu 
bom  in  the  country  of  British  origin  ;  the  Dumber  of  these 
being  S7,500.  There  were  besides,  2200  French  Canadians, 
3000  Irish,  and  3200  Scotch.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  Scotch,  and  of  the  persons  bom  in  Canada  of  British 
origin,  are  onderstcod  to  be  Highlanders,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Highlanders,  who  emigrated  at  a  comparatiTcIy  early 
period  in  the  settlement  of  Upper  Canada. 

This  population  of  37,200  in  the  three  counties  of  Qlen- 
gary,  Btormont,  and  Dundas,  produced  iiom  their  amount 
of  111,600  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  1848 — of  which  81,100 
acres  were  under  tillage,  and  30,600  acres  under  pasture — 
thefollowingcrop9,iiameIy,155,OOObuBhele  of  wheat,  19,600 
bushels  of  barley,  29,000  bushels  of  rye,  412,300  bushels  of 
oats,  64,700  bushels  of  pewe,  60,400  bushels  of  maize  or 
Indian  com,  33,700  bushels  of  buck  wheat,  and  286,600 
bushels  of  potatoes.  The  respective  quantities  of  land  re- 
turned as  nnployed  in  the  productica  of  these  crops  were 
14,270  acres  in  the  production  of  wheat,  1453  acres  in  the 
production  of  barley,  S0S9  acres  in  rye,  19,522  acres  in  oats, 
3176  acres  in  pease,  2786  acres  in  maize,  2342  acres  in  buck 
wheat,  3384  acres  in  potatoes.  The  inhabitMits  of  the 
Eastem  District  also  produced  in  184S,  6500  lbs.  of  flax,  a 
small  quantity  of  tobacco,  173,300  lbs.  of  maple  sugar,  and 
1 29,200  lbs.  of  wool  ;  besides  butter,  cheese,  beef,  and  pork 
for  market,  to  the  amount  of  169,000  lbs.  of  butter,  37,600 
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lbs,  cheese,  and  2667  burels  of  pork  and  beef.  Their  do- 
meatic  maonfftctuxw  for  the  sune  year  ccouiited  of  47,600 
yards  of  fuUed  voallen  cloth,  62,400  jarde  of  flaanel,  and 
8600  jards  of  linen.  The  live  atock  belonging  to  the  dis- 
trict iMuiaisted  of  29,988  neat  eatUe,  11,146  horses,  48,467 
sheep,  a&d  20,900  swine.  The  number  of  occupied  houBes, 
which  maj  be  taken  to  be  alao  the  number  of  heads  of  fa^ 
milies,  was  S260.  The  number  of  proprietors  assesaed  was 
2S49,  and  the  number  of  vwi-propiietors  2019.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  picfessiona  was  106,  in  trade  or 
commerce,  including  handicraft,  702,  in  agriculture  4,222, 
BB  labourers  646,  and  employed  in  forCtortes  198. 

The  p^ulation  of  the  diatrict  town  of  Ckimwall,  which 
was  not  included  in  that  irf  the  district,  amounted  in  1848 
to  1454.  The  number  of  houses  was  213,  the  number  of 
proprietors  assessed  116,  and  the  number  of  non-proprieton 
98.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  professions  was  24, 
in  trade  or  commerce,  including  handicraft,  110,  in  agricul- 
ture 17,  and  as  labourers  63.  The  number  of  churches  in 
the  district,  including  the  town,  was  42,  and  the  number 
of  schools  160. 

These  detailed  stotistics,  in  connection  with  the  first  of  the 
Upper  Oanada  districts  we  have  taken  up,  are  given  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  some  illustration  of  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  settlers  in  this  section  of  the  colony,  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  country.  The  Bastem  District,  although  not 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Upper  Canada,  hae  many 
actively  industrious  and  enterprising  settlers.  The  town  of 
Cornwall  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  commodious  bay  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  below  the  Long  Sault  Rapids,  78  miles  up  the 
river  &om  Montreal  It  is  in  the  township  of  the  same 
nune,  in  the  county  of  Btormont.  Mariatown,  and  Matilda, 
are  the  names  of  two  very  agreeably  situated  villages  in  the 
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two  front  towuEbips  of  WiUi&nubargh  &nd  HatUda,  in  the 
count;  of  Dundu,  the  uppermost  and  most  western  county 
of  the  district.  The  front  of  WillituosbuTgh  is  beftDtiftdl; 
situated  on  tlie  St.  Lawrence. 

The  average  value  of  land  in  the  B&Btem  District  is  re- 
turned on  the  census  roll  for  1S46,  as  being  SOs.  currency  per 
acre,  or  about  48s.  sterling,  for  cleared  land,  and  Os.  currency, 
or  49.  sterling,  for  wild  land.  The  particular  prices  and  tenns 
of  the  crown  and  other  lands  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
are  given  in  a  succeeding  separate  chapter  on  the  prices  of 
land.  The  lands  of  this  district  may  be  generally  charac- 
terised as  being  composed  of  clay  and  loam  ;  in  parts  some- 
what stony,  and  in  others  sandy,  with  also  a  good  deal  of 
rich  black  loam  gaierally  throughout.  The  country  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Petite  Nation  River,  and  numerous  small 
streams. 

Situated  immediately  back  of  the  Eastern  Dbtrict,  and 
,  fronting  on  the  River  Ottawa,  is 

The  Ottawa  Dibtbiot. 
The  counties  of  Fcescott  and  Russell  are  in  this  district. 
They  are  the  most  north-easterly  counties  of  Upper  Canada. 
The  River  Petite  Nation  runs  through  both  counties,  and 
enters  the  Ottawa  towards  the  upper  or  weatem  part  of  the 
county  of  Preecott.  Much  of  the  lauds  situated  immediately 
along  the  Ottawa  are  represented  to  be  cold  Mid  wet,  hat 
those  further  off  the  river  are  reported  to  be  much  better. 
A  great  deal  of  this  district  ia  thinly  settled,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  the  forests  in 
cutting  down  and  preparing  timber  for  the  Quebec  market. 
The  population  of  this  district  in  183S  amounted  to  &290, 
in  1842  to  7370,  and  in  1848  to  10,360.  These  chiefly  con- 
sist of  persons  of  British  origin  bom  in  Canada,  French  Ca- 
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TUtdians,  and  Irish,  The  leturoB  of  1848  shew  730  Scotch, 
and  S30  English  in  the  disbriet.  The  amount  of  occupied 
land  in  the  district  was  138,000  acres — 26,200  acres  of  which 
were  cultivated.  The  quantity  of  wild  foiest  land  unoccu- 
pied, and  fit  for  cultivation,  wasIII,800acreB.  TheaTeiage 
price  of  land  returned  on  the  census  roll  for  1848,  was 
33s.  9d.  currency  per  acre  for  cleared,  and  9s.  9d.  cuirencj 
for  wild  land.  There  are  no  large  towns  in  the  district ;  but 
the  small  district  town  of  L'Original  in  the  county  of  Fres- 
cott,  and  the  two  or  three  Tillages  along  the  Ottawa,  and  in 
the  interior,  possess  jwj  beautiful  situations.  The  village 
of  Hawkesbury-West,  established  for  the  sawing  of  timber 
in  connection  wi^  the  timber  trade  of  the  district,  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  concerns  of  this  nature  in  Upper  Canada. 
These  "til la  here  employed  some  short  time  ago  200  hands. 
The  village  of  Caledonia,  situated  abont  five  miles  south 
of  the  Ottawa  river,  and  nine  miles  from  L'Original  is  cele- 
brated throughout  Canada,  and  well  known  also  in  jtarts  of 
the  United  States  for  its  mineral  springs,  and  is,  during  smn- 
raer,  much  resorted  to  by  tourists  and  invalids  as  a  retired 
and  veiy  agreeable  watering  place.  The  sail  up  the  Ottawa, 
from  Montreal  through  the  fine  forest  scenery  along  the 
varied  and  picturesque  banks  of  this  noble  river,  is  in  itself 
very  delightful.  The  small  village  at  the  springs  is  qnite 
surrounded  by  forest,  and  affords  to  the  visitors,  wearied  of 
the  dust  and  din  of  town  life,  a  very  wdconw  retreat  for  a 
short  period  during  summer.  The  Caledonia  waters  have 
now  a  very  wide  reputation,  both  in  Canada  and  the  Unit«d 
Slates,  for  their  ezceUent  medicinal  qualities.  The  number 
of  springs  are  four,  and  are  known  as  the  saline,  sulphur, 
gas,  and  intermittent.  The  principal  hotel  at  the  Caledonia 
Springs  is  very  comfortable  ;  and  there  has  usually  been  a 
small  newspaper  published  during  the  season. 
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'    Tbe  next  diatriet  higher  up  the  Ottam  Biver  is 

The  DAI.HOVBIB  DiBTUtn. 

The  oountj  of  Corlelon  is  utiuted  in  this  district.  Its 
chief  town,  BTtown,  is  well  known  for  its  verj  Sue  sitna- 
tioo,  on  a  high  l«nk  of  the  Ottaira  River,  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  sairounding  coontr;,  inelnding  the 
verj  picturesque  Falls  of  Ohandiere,  in  the  immediate 
ndnit;  of  the  town.  The  view  from  this  high  took;  bank 
of  the  Ottawa  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
river,  which,  above  the  &Ub,  stretches  ont  into  a  smooth 
glassy  expanse,  known  as  Uke  Chaudiere,  diversified  by 
thickly-wooded  islanda.  A  very  be*atifa]  stone  and  intn 
bridge,  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  Canada,  crosses  the 
Ottawa  just  immediately  below  tiie  Falls  of  Ciiaudiere,  and 
towards  the  upper  end  of  Bytown. 

Immediately  opposite,  on  the  agreeably  sloping  bank  of 
the  Lower  Canada  aide  of  the  river,  is  the  village  uid  town- 
ship of  Hull.  This  settlement,  which  presents  a  very 
pleasant  appearance  from  the  opjmsite  high  bank,  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  a  veiy  proapetaoB  state.  Many  of  ihe  de- 
scendants of  the  intrepid  founder  of  tiie  township,  Hr. 
Philemon  Wright,  are  among  the  most  respectable  families 
of  thifl  part  of  Canada,  and  are  in  the  possesrion  of  large 
and  6ne  properties.  Mr.  Wright,  many  readras  convrasant 
with  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  Canada  may  remem- 
ber, ascended  the  Ottawa  from  Montreal  to  this  point  in 
the  wiuter  of  1800,  a  oonsidenble  portion  of  the  way  being 
upon  the  ice  and  snow  which  covered  the  river  when  the 
country  was  nearly  all  wildemess.  After  Mr.  Wri^^t 
wad  his  hardy  pioneers  had  passed  the  settlements,  they 
retired  into  the  woods,  cut  down  trees,  cleared  away  the 
snow,  and  lighted  a  fire  ;  and  on  this  spot  around  the  fire — 
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the  c&ttle  being  nuule  foBt  to  trees,  ftud  the  women  tud 
children  ooniigned  to  covered  deigha  —  these  imd&uut«d 
tiBvellerB,  to  tiie  nntuber  of  thirtj,  betook  th^nBelves  to  - 
their  buffitlo  robes,  fukd  on  '  the  sweet  gtound,'  as  Mr. 
Wright  expresses  it,  they  pMsed  the  night  Terj  contentedly 
and  happily,  '  I  nevfr  saw  men  more  contented  and  happy 
in  my  life,'  writes  Mi.  Wright,  '  than  they  fteemed  to  be — 
having  no  landlord  to  call  upon  for  oui  expenses,  nor  to 
complain  of  onr  extrayaguice,  nor  any  dirty  floors  to  sleep 
upon,  but  the  aweet  ground  which  belonged  to  our  andent 
Sovereign.' 

His  account  of  th^  meeting  an  untutored  natiTe  Indian 
on  their  firstday's  march  upon  the  ioe,  and  of  the  Indian's  very 
friendly  attentions  towards  them,  in  guidii^  than  through 
their  toilsome  winter  march,  ia  one  of  exceeding  interest. 
Indeed,  so  is  the  whole  of  Mr.  Wright's  narrative,  which  is 
in  the  foim  of  a  short  paper,  which  was  received  by  a  com- 
mittee <tf  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Lower  Canada  in  1830, 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  a  part  of  the  Qovemor- 
Qeneral's  speech  relative  to  the  settlement  of  crown  lands 
in  Lower  Canada.  It  shews  how  bravely  hardships  were 
endured  and  difficulties  overcome  in  the  early  settlement  of 
a  country  which  is  now  among  the  most  flourishing  and 
smiling  settlements  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Wright  was  bom 
in  New  England  in  1760,  of  English  pai«its,  belongii^  to 
the  county  of  Kent,  who  ranigiated  to  the  then  EqgUsh  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts,  wb^e  his  father  followed  his  former 
occupation  of  fimning  and  grazing.  Mr.  Wright  lived  there 
until  he  was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  similarly  occupied, 
until,  in  1796,  he  determined  to  change  his  resideqce  into 
Canadi^--'  having  a  large  family  to  provide  for.' 

Looking  across  the  river  &om  the  hdghts  on  which  By- 
town  is  situated,  to  the  more  flourishing  settlement  opposite. 
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this  very  dogular  ukd  mterestiiig  little  piece  of  local  histoid 
is  calcul&ted  to  aw&ken  ut  enlarged  train  of  usooiatioiis 
in  couaection  with  this  gretit  new  conntiy  which  h&s  room 
for  many  thousands  of  Buch  settlonenta. 

The  town  of  Bytown,  thus  »gieettblj  dtoated  on  the 
Ottawa,  bud,  in  1846,  »  population  of  6276.  Thennmber 
of  honeea  occupied  in  the  town  was  1019,  and  there  were 
then  cnlj  fonr  houses  vacant  in  the  town.  It  is  the  district 
town  of  the  Dalhonsio  District  which  is  now,  according  to 
the  new  dirisions  in  Upper  Canada,  the  county  of  Carleton. 
Bytown  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Bytown,  the 
former  being  situated  on  the  coramanding  rocky  height 
overlooking  the  river  and  eurronnding  country  which  has 
been  noticed,  and  the  lower  town,  immediately  a^oining, 
on  a  less  elevated  situation.  Between  the  two,  and  issuing 
itom  the  pieciiHtous  rocky  hank  of  the  river,  the  Bideau 
Canal  here  descends  by  means  of  locks  to  connect  its  in- 
tranal  navigation  with  the  Ottawa.  This  canal,  as  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  connects  this  part  of  the 
Ottawa  for  navigable  porposes  with  Lake  Ontario  at  King- 
ston. The  canal  cuts  through  the  intervening  country', 
chiefly  by  following  a  chain  of  lakes  and  streams  by  a  route 
of  135  miles  in  a  north-easterly  directioD.  Consideiable 
amount  of  lockage  is  required,  as  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
of  country  situated  between  the  Ottawa  sad  Lake  Ontario  is 
ISO  f^  above  the  lake,  and  280  feet  above  the  Hirer 
Ottawa.  Bytown,  the  loirea  terminus  of  the  canal,  is  ISO 
miles  np  the  Ottawa,  above  HoBtreal ;  and  Kingston,  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  upper 
terminus,  is  180  miles  up  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Montreal. 

One  chief  object  in  constructing  the  Bideau  Canal, 
which,  as  many  are  aware,  was  done  at  great  expense  by 
the  Imperial  Oovemment,  was  to  obtain  a  narigable  eom- 
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muwcation  with  Montreal  ftud  the  upper  lakes,  without 
being  subject  to  such  int«iTuption  as,  in  the  event  of  anj 
difficulties  accurring  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  might  be  the  consequeDce  of  having  to  depend  solely 
upon  the  miTigation  np  the  St.  lawrence,  along  the  Ameri- 
can frontier.  The  more  peaceful  aspects  which  hare  since 
grown  up  between  the  two  great  nations,  have  made  the 
policy  which  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Kdeau  Canal 
to  appear  much  more  queBtionable  than  ever,  espedallj 
considering  the  great  cost  to  England  ;  for,  compared  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  route,  its  adT&Dtages  to  the  main  trade 
of  the  country  between  the  great  lakes  and  the  ocean, 
would  not  certainly  have  at  the  time  warranted  the  heavj 
outlay.  To  Bytown,  and  much  of  the  country  on  the 
Ottawa,  as  well  as  geoeially  to  the  immediate  country 
through  which  it  passes,  the  Kideau  Canal  has  undoubt- 
edly opened  up  particular  advantages,  the  importance  of 
which  will  become  more  apparent,  it  is  presumed,  aa  an 
increased  population  more  largely  developes  the  country's 
reBourcee.  Bytown  is  at  preseat  the  chief  local  seat  of  the 
large  lumbering  business  carried  on  in  the  forests  along  the 
banks  of  the  great  river  on  which  it  is  situated. 

In  connection  with  the  contemplated  lines  of  railway 
through  Canada,  a  abort  one  has  been  projected  to  run 
almost  directly  south  from  Bytown  to  the  town  of  Prescott, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.  One  sesult  of  opening  np  this  line  of 
communication  through  the  country,  &om  the  Ottawa  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  will  be  increased  fecilities  in  carrying  on 
the  rapidly-growing  trade  with  the  United  States,  The 
small  town  of  Pijeecott,  which  had,  in  1846,  a  population  of 
1775,  is  sitwited  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  sixty-two  miles  below 
Kingston,  and  immediately  oppoeite  to  the  United  States 
town  of  OgdensbuTgb,  in  the  State  of  New  York.     The 
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breadth  acrou  the  river  is  about  a  mile  and  &  qoarter,  on- 
which  &  steamboat  bkept  couBtaatly  pljiug.  Ogdensbnigh 
is  about  400  mil«8  bom  the  aty  of  Boston,  in  the  Stftte  of 
HaasaichuHtts,  the  gicat  seat  of  the  cotton  maauhcture  of 
America.  The  Boston  nwrchwita,  with  their  usoal  active 
eDterprise,  have  aJreadj  finished  a  line  of  railwaj  tiiroug^ 
to  Ogdaubnrgh,  tm  the  8t.  lAwrence  ;  ami,  with  this  pro- 
jected line  from  Prescott  to  Bytown,  the  trade  of  this  part 
of  Canada,  from  the  villages,  towns,  and  forests  of  the 
Ottawa,  is  thus  laid  more  fuUj  open.  This  Bjrtown  and 
Prescott  line  will  also  be  of  adromlage  to  the  important 
part  of  the  countiy  it  opens  up  in  connection  with  the  maia 
trunk  line  rmming  along  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Should  tiiis  short  piece  of  railwaj  be  carried  through, 
we  shall  have  had  this  marked  iUustmtiou  of  the  progress 
of  oilightened  opinion,  namel;, — that  of  an  enterprising 
people  opening  up  their  country  for  the  pUTposes  of  trad* 
with  America,  while  some  short  time  ago,  the  Imperial  Go- 
vemmeiit  of  the  ooltraj  constructed  a  canal,  at  the  cost  of 
above  a  millioD  ponnds,  chieflj  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  Americans.  A  lingering  portion  of  this  old  jealous 
spirit  of  international  policy  etUl  closes  the  navigation 
of  the  River  St.  I^wrence  to  American  vessels,  to  the  obvi- 
ous disadvantage,  as  it  is  most  generally  couaidered,  of  the 
grand  leading  interests  of  Canada,  either  in  as  agricultural 
or  commercial  point  of  view. 

We  do  not  regnt  having  made  these  digressions  oa  the 
subject  of  Bytown.  It  is  not  only,  owing  to  its  picturesque 
site,  one  of  the  most  delightfully  situated  of  the  lesser  towns 
of  Canada,  but  from  its  being  surrounded  by  a  large  and 
magnificent  country,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  the 
river — where  there  are  regions  as  yet  comparativdy  unex- 
plored— it  muat  eveutually  become,  in  a  more  conapicnous 
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as  most  intereating,  places  of  the  coiintrj.  A  veiy  little 
distance  below  Bytown  there  is  a  Tsry  attractive  small  place 
called  New  Edinburgh,  which  was  founded  a  number  of 
years  ago  hy  the  Honourable  Mr.  Mackay,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Canada. 

The  district  of  Dalhousie,  or  rather  the  county  of  Carle- 
ton,  in  which  B3rtoini  is  the  chief  town,  had  in  1848  a  po- 
palatiou  of  19,200.  A  large  proportion  of  this  population 
are  engaged  in  the  lumbering  trade  ;  upwards  of  8600  were 
Datives  of  Ireland ;  6200  were  natives  of  Canada,  of  British 
origin  ;  and  over  1600  were  Cwiadian  French.  Th»e  were 
1 100  Scotch,  and  520  Bnglish.  The  amount  of  land  occupied 
was  297,400  acres,  of  which  Gg,600  acres  were  cultivated. 
The  quantity  of  wild  or  forest  land  unoccupied  was  very 
nearly  214,000  acres.  The  average  value  of  land  is  returned 
as  50s.  currency  per  acre  for  cleaied,  and  17b.  6d.  currency 
per  acre  for  wild  land.  There  were  in  1S48  23  churahes 
and  101  schools  in  the  district. 

Situated  immediately  above  the  Dalhousie  District,  and 
fronting  on  the  River  Ottawa,  is 

The  Bathcbst  DisTBiar. 
This  indndes  the  two  counties  of  Lanark  and  Ren&ew. 
The  county  of  Renfrew,  whioh  is  the  most  northerly  county 
of  Upper  Canada,  stretches  from  the  north-weatem  boundary 
of  Carleton  along  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa  River  to  Allu- 
mette  Island,  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  William,  one  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  posts.  It  is  well  watered  by 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  soil  is  understood  to  be  highly 
fertile.  The  county  of  Lanark  is  situated  immediately 
back,  and  to  the  south-east  of  Ren&ew,  and  is  also  well 
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wfttered  bj  riren  and  Iftkee.  The  district  of  Bathurat, 
which  embnuses  these  two  coontiee,  contained  in  1818  a 
population  of  29,400 — nearij  16,400  of  whom  were  per- 
Booi  bom  in  Canada,  of  British  origin;  6700  were  natiTM 
of  Ireland ;  4600  nativeB  of  Scotland  ;  616  nativee  of  Eug- 
Uod ;  768  were  French  Caaadiaiu  ;  and  258  natiTes  of 
the  United  States.  The  number  of  houses  occupied  in 
the  district  was  4128  ;  the  number  of  proprietors  returned 
on  the  census  roll  is  2606  ;  and  of  non-proprietora  1967. 
The  number  of  profesiional  persons  Tetamed  is  114  j  p«- 
BOUB  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  17S ;  in  handicraft  74S ; 
in  fiwtoriea  53  ;  in  agriculture  3439 ;  and  as  laboorcn 
167.  Then  were  32  churches  ;  103  common  schools  ;  8 
high  schools  ;  48  inns ;  and  64  meichanta'  shops.  The 
amount  of  land  occupied  in  the  district  in  1848  was  487,400 
acres,  of  which  107,000  acres  were  cultivated.  Tha  quantity 
of  wild  laud  was  then  380,300  acres.  The  aTerage  value  of 
land  returned  is  40s.  7d.  currency  per  acre  for  cleared,  and 
6s.  8d.  for  wild  land. 

Perth,  which  is  the  principal  town,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  small  Biver  Tay,  in  the  county  of  lonark,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  flourishing  place.  There  are  beds  of  very  fine 
marble  in  this  district  of  various  shades,  from  pore  white  to 
darlc  grey  ;  besides  fine  white  freettone,  and  limestone,  and 
granits  in  abundance.  Rich  iron  ore  is  alio  produced  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  town  of  Perth.  To  add  to  other  advantages 
of  this  district,  much  of  the  land  is  of  good  quality,  and  the 
great  proportion  of  the  settlers  are  thriving  snd  industrious. 

Only  another  district  now  remains  to  be  noticed  to  com- 
plete the  great  eastern  section  of  Upper  Canada,  which  com- 
prises that  part  of  the  country  from  the  boundary  of  Ixiwer 
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Canada  upnardB  to  neai  tho  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  be- 
tween the  BiTen  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa.  This  district 
is  the  comparatiTel;  o]d  Battled 

DiBIBICT  or  JOHRBTOWH. 

It  oomprigee  the  two  countieB  of  Orenrille  and  Leeds, 
and  commences  immediatel  j  above  the  Eastern  District,  and 
fronts  also  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  lake  Rideau  is  situated 
on  the  north  boundai;  of  the  county  of  Leeds,  which  is  the 
uppennost  of  the  two  countiea.  Leeds  is  also  othenriie  well 
WAtered  by  seteral  fine  streams  and  small  lakes.  Not* 
withstanding  that  a  good  deal  of  the  land  bordering  on  theee 
lakes  is  reported  to  be  poor  and  rocky,  there  is  a  consider- 
able qnantitj  of  land  both  in  Leeds  and  in  the  conntj  of 
GrenriUe  that  is  of  exoellent  quality. 

Thepopulationof  the  district  in  1846, amounted  to39,212, 
of  whom  S3,800  were  natives  of  Canada,  of  British  origin, 
10,280  were  natives  of  Ireland,  1300  natives  of  Scotland,  14dO 
natives  of  Bngland,  and  1600  natives  of  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  houses  occupied  was  C667,  of  proprietors  as- 
sessed 4030,  and  non-proprietors  2S57.  The  number  of  per- 
agaged  in  professions  was  184,  in  trade  or 
:e  31C,  in  handicraft  1194,  in  fectories  309,  in  ^pi- 
culture  4263,  and  u  labourers  1 368.  These  respactiTO  num- 
bers of  the  various  elasaeg  of  employments  in  the  Johnstown 
District,  indnde  the  incorporated  towns  of  Brockville  and 
Pr«scott,  the  population  of  which  towns,  however,  have  been 
returned  separately  from  the  population  of  the  district. 
Brockville  contained  in  1848  a  population  of  2450,  and  Pres- 
cott,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  1776.  The  gross  popu- 
lation of  the  district,  including  the  incorporated  and  otiker 
towns,  amounted  in  1846  to  43,436.  In  1830  the  popula- 
tion of  this  district  only  amounted  to  19,S77.    There  were 
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in  1848,  54  chuiches,  189  Khook,  18&  inns,  mid  8S  mer- 
chaatB'  shops. 

The  amount  of  occupied  land  in  the  district  wfta  649,000 
acreB,  of  vhich  139,000  acres  vere  cultivated.  The  quan- 
tity of  wheat  produced  in  the  Beason  1647  amounted  to 
251,600  buBheb,  of  barley  10,600  bnshels,  oats  384,800 
bushels,  potatoes  403,100  bushels,  besides  Urg«  quantities  of 
rye,  peast^  Indian  com,  and  buck  wheat.  The  live  stock 
possessed  by  the  population,  included  34,150  neat  cattle, 
9000  horses,  and  53,400  sheep.  The  amount  of  wool  pro- 
duced was  160,100  Ibs^  and  the  quantity  of  daiij  produce 
preparad  for  market  was  403,400  lbs.  of  butter,  and  42,000 
lbs.  of  cheese.  This  u  the  largest  quantity  of  butter  pro- 
duced by  any  other  district  in  Upper  Oanada,  with  the  ei- 
ception  of  the  Home  District,  which,  with  a  gross  popula- 
tion of  close  upon  107,000,  and  cultivated  land  to  the 
amount  of  3«4,800  acres,  produced  428,300  lbs.  of  butter 
in  1848.  The  dairy  produce  ol  the  town  of  Qanonoqui,  in 
the  Johnstown  District,  ie  famous  over  the  most  part  td 
Canada  for  its  superior  quality. 

The  chief  towns  belonging  to  this  district  are  very 
pleasantly  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawienee, 
a  comparatively  short  distance  below  the  foot  of  lake  On- 
tario. The  river  here  presents  a  broad  and  smooth  ex- 
panse, uninterrupted  by  rapids,  and  diversified  by  myriads 
of  lovely  wooded  islands  of  all  siaes  and  shapes,  affording 
to  the  tiaToIlei,  during  the  leafy  months  of  summ^^,  the 
most  delightful  scenery,  perhaps,  of  this  description  to  be 
found  in  North  America.  This  is  the  well-known  famous 
scenery  of  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  Bt.  Lawrwce. 

The  town  of  any  account  fiirthest  down  the  river  be- 
longing to  the  Johnstown  District,  and  consequently  first 
approached  in  ascending  the  St.  I^wrence,  is  Prescott,  al- 
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Teadj  noticed.  Twelve  miles  higher  up,  and  within  60 
miles  of  Kingston  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario  ia  the  dia- 
trict  town  of  Brockville,  which  u  Tory  delightfnlly  si- 
tuated oa  the  rising  bank  of  the  river.  It  contains  many 
substantial  merchants'  shops  and  warehouses,  and  comfort- 
able residences,  built  of  stone  ;  and  in  1848  had  a  po- 
pulation of  2460.  A  veiy  short  distance  aboTe  Broek- 
Tille,  the  scenery  of  the  Thousand  Islands  commences,  and 
continues  throughout  the  whole  passage  up  the  river  to 
Eingston  along  the  Canada  shore.  When  once  fairly  aniid 
the  tlu«ag,  threading  amongst  these  loTely  wooded  islands, 
with  the  picturesque,  rocky,  and  wooded  banks,  along  the 
near  shore,  which  in  parts  heighten  the  general  efiect — 
there  are  few  situations  which,  to  the  traveller  having  a 
taste  for  natural  beauties  of  this  kind,  can  be  more  delight- 
fully agreeable. 

Within  about  eightem  miles  of  Kingston  is  the  flourish- 
ing and  indnatrioua  village  of  Gaaonoqui.  Approaching 
Kingston,  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river  are  mora  bold, 
rocky,  and  picturesque,  and  clothed  with  the  small  varie- 
ties of  the  oon&  shaped  pine,  tamarack,  and  cedar.  Upon 
entering  the  magnificent  bay  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  which 
the  town  of  Eingston  is  situated,  the  elevated  rocky  po- 
sition of  its  citadel,  like  a  leaser  Quebec,  overlooks  the 
scene — the  broad  fine  expanse  of  river  and  of  lake,  of  large 
and  of  small  rocky  island—and  all  the  new  and  almost  un- 
bounded country  westward. 

We  shall,  in  a  fresh  chapter,  continue  our  account  of 

the  districts  westward. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


DISTRICTS  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 


ProviBdsl  PenilenlJBij— atMe  of  Crime  in  Cuudi— Old  Crimiial  l»wi 
■tilL  in  Yorce — Ttrnperance  Moreniait— Official  Sl&tinticfl  of  Crime — CUb«« 
of  OffBoco  and  Amount  of  Crime  in  ParticnliT  Locdilitiei — CriminHlB  belong- 
ing to  Bopective  Cfaorchei—Aceinint  of  Uh  Hidland  Sietrict— FofnleluB. 
Landi,  jiod  Fiodnce  of  Crt^A — live  Stncl:,  and  Genera]  Induatrj  of  the 
3enien-~Chanict«riatia  of  Town>lup>— Tahw  of  Ltmdt— Sb«e>  of  Bnj  of 
Qninte— Account  of  Victoria  Diatrict— Settloncati,  and  Town  of  BeUerillo— 
Diitrict  of  Prince  Edward— Town  of  Ficton— PrMpemui  Couditioo  a!  Princ 
Edward  Diitrict. 

Thx  breadth  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  at  Eingston,  at  the 
entrance  to  Lake  Ontario,  b  twelve  mileB.  In  this  entrance 
to  the  lake,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  toim  and  ba; 
of  Kingston,  is  Wolfe  Island.  It  is  about  three  and  »-half 
miles  distant  from  the  town,  measures  about  twenty  miles 
long,  and  eeven  miles  across,  and  is  about  a  mile  aad  a-half 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  apposite  American  shore. 
Aikother  small  island  lies  opposite  to  the  town,  named  Gar- 
den Island  ;  and  two  or  throe  others  appear  in  the  lake  to 
Uie  westward.  The  high  rockj  projection  of  the  bank 
on  the  Canada  side,  where  lake  and  river  meet,  forma 
the  noTth-east  side  of  Kingston  Baj,  and  is  the  site  of 
its  weU-koown  fortification.      This  elevated  'rock,  with 
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its  sloping  sides  towards  Eingston,  is  composed  of  a  very 
compact  limeBtone,  of  a  bluish  grej  colour,  and  besides 
haTing  assisted  in  fumisfaiiig  mateiiab  for  the  coDBtruction 
of  perhaps  the  atrougest  fortification  in  America,  next  to 
Quebec,  the  Btreeta  of  the  town  have,  to  some  extent,  been 
indebted  to  it  for  much  of  their  substantial  and  elegant  ap- 
pearaace.  The  largest  quantity  of  the  excellent  bluish 
limestone  of  which  the  town  is  built,  has  been  bad,  how- 
ever, from  quarries  in  and  around  the  town.  The  principal 
British  naval  establishment,  with  dockyard,  on  the  lakes,  is 
also  at  Kingston.  The  h&rbour  is  a  very  fine  one,  ample, 
and  well  protected,  with  a  depth  of  water  for  vessels  draw- 
ing fifteen  feet.  The  situation  and  appe&rance  of  the  town, 
with  its  high  rockj  fortress  and  spacious  bay,  form  a  fine 
approach  to  the  great  lakes,  or  rather  inland  seas,  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  which  we  have  now  reached. 

In  the  summer  of  1784  the  early  settlers  of  Upper  Cana- 
da, composed  of  the  loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution, 
took  possesBion  of  the  stripe  of  country  situated  along  the 
St.  Lawr^ice,  which  was  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
also  of  that  fertile  portion  westward  of  Kingston,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Qointe.  The  allotted  townships,  spe- 
cially surveyed  on  this  occasion,  along  an  extent  of  river  and 
lakeof  about  IGO  miles,  were  thus  at  once  partially  settled; 
and  the  clearing  of  the  forests  and  cultivation  of  Upper 
Canada  then  effectively  commenced.  These  townships  were 
numbered,  but  not  named  for  several  years  ;  and  the  settlers 
continued,  long  after  they  had  received  names  by  proclama- 
tion, to  call  them  by  their  old  numbers,  such  as  Firtt  Town, 
Semnd  Town,  and  so  forth. 

During  the  period  of  hostilities  on  the  lakes  in  1612, 
between  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  town  of  Eing- 
ston was  a  place  of  much  consequ^ice  in  a  military  and 
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n&Tal  point  of  view ;  and  until  within  a  compaiatiTely 
short  time  ago,  it  held  the  rank  of  the  third  town  in  Oiui&dA 
in  population  and  commaree,  being  next  to  Quebec  and  Mon- 
-treal.  Toronto,  however,  with  a  much  more  fertile  ukd  ktiger 
extent  of  back  country,  has  far  Dutatripped  Eingetou.  In 
1848  the  population  of  Eingston,  within  the  incorporated 
ItmitB,  amounted  to  8369 ;  and  without  these  limits,  and 
within  such  as  properly  maj  be  called  the  town,  the  popu- 
lation was  a  little  orer  12,000.  Toronto,  howerer,  bj  the 
census  of  the  same  year,  had  a  population  of  23,500. 

The  seat  of  OoTemment  having  been  established  at 
Kingat<Mi  upim  the  union  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  in  1641,  the  town  then — just  three  years  after 
it  had  become  an  incorporated  city — commenced  very  mudi 
to  improve  with  this  stimulus  to  enterprise.  Substantial 
and  el^;ant  lesidencea,  shops,  warehouses,  and  hotels,  were 
built.  The  moat  conspicuous  undertaking,  however,  was  a 
town-hall,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  moat  complete  and 
substantial  edifice  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent.  It  cost 
the  city  of  Kingston  ^£30,000.  It  contains,  besides  two 
public  rooms  of  great  mze,  a  poat-office,  custom-house,  com- 
mercial news-room,  mayor's  court,  and  police-office,  also 
ahops,  and  a  complete  market-house.  This  singularly  com- 
modious public  building  presents  its  massive  hewn  stone 
front  along  the  harbour  and  bay,  overlooking  Lake  Ontario. 
Surmounting  it  is  a  lofty  cupola,  commanding  a  view  of 

On  tike  seat  <rf  Oovemment  having  been  removed,  the  in- 
torests  of  Kingston  suffered  materially.  In  a  few  years  after- 
wards, however,  depending  on  its  own  resources,  it  regained 
much  wf  its  lost  strength,  and  ia  at  preaent  understood  to  be 
in  a  &ir  condition  in  regard  to  its  trade  and  general  in- 
terests.   It  b  a  place  of  much  activity,  and  has  a  good 
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maoj  steam  uid  eailing  Teasels  engaged  in  the  rirer  aud 
lake  narigation.  Steamen  plj  daily  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
during  the  Beaaou  of  navigatioii,  to  and  firom  Montreal ; 
and  also  up  Lake  Ontario  to  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  inter- 
mediate ports  ;  and  around  the  shoMs  of  the  Baj  of  Quinte. 
The  American  BteameiB  also  touch  here  for  the  ports  on  the 
ITiuted  States  side  of  Ontario,  and  for  the  River  Ni^ara. 
The  sailing  vessels  are  eng^ed  in  the  general  trade  of  the 
lakes,  passing  up  to  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  through  the 
Welland  CanaL  Thrae  ia  a  rery  serviceable  marine  rwlway 
at  Kingston,  irhich  was  constructed  in  1827,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  drawing  vessels  out  of  the  harbouT  for  Tepair.  It 
is  S7S  feet  in  Icugth,  and  can  accommodate  vessels  of  300 

There  are  ten  churches  or  chapels  in  Eifigston,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  leading  denominations.  Throe  of  these  aro 
Episcopal,  and  two  Bcman  Catholic.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  incorporated  city,  there  were  in  1848  ten  common  public 
schools.  The  Univeraity  of  Queen's  College  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1641,  and  established  at  Kingston,  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  the  system  of  education  to 
be  conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  after  the  model  of  the 
Scottish  UniTersities.  Kingston  is  understood  to  have  had 
lately  five  newspapers.  There  being  neither  stamp,  ad' 
vertisement,  nor  any  paper  duty  in  Canada  whatever,  the 
press  has  every  opportunity  to  difiuse  its  influence.  The 
smallest  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  town  or  village, 
or  even  in  the  backwoods,  if  he  is  able  to  bring  m  his  load 
or  two  of  firewood  to  the  printer  during  sleighing  time,  may 
very  easUy  enjoy  the  newspaper  suitable  to  his  politics. 
The  price  of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Canada  is  usually  about 
ISs.  B-year  ;  and  of  the  most  respectable  twice  a-week  pa- 
pers from  18a.  to  20a.     Newspapera  in  Canada  are  carried 
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bj  the  Post  Office  to  amj  part  of  the  coimtiy  on  the  [ae- 
pajment  of  one  halfpeuuj.  The  leading  newepapers  in 
most  of  the  laige  towns,  such  u  Quebec,  Montreal,  EingBton, 
Toronto,  sod  Hamilton,  are  genenllj  yitil  Bupported.  Being 
uauallj  conducted  with  abilitj  sod  intelligence,  they  hare 
circlea  of  readers  much  bejend  their  local  influKute. 

The  ProTiucial  Penitentiary,  vhich  is  supported  by 
grouts  of  the  Provincia)  Parliament,  is  established  at  King- 
ston. It  is  a  large  and  conapicnoug  building,  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  citj,  down  the  ehore  of  the 
lake.  It  contained,  not  long  ago,  above  400  prisoners,  who 
are  employed  here  on  the  silent  system  in  vuious  occupa- 
tions, such  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
aud  rope-makers.  The  sum  of  ^15,000  currency  was  in 
1848  voted  by  the  Ptorincial  Parliament  towards  the  sup- 
port of  this  institution,  besides  a  special  amount  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  some  alleged 
abuses  connected  with  its  managemwt. 

Serious  criminal  ofiences,  especially  against  property, 
may  be  said  to  be  comparatively  rare  in  Oanada.  The 
large  amount  of  material  comfort  afforded  to  the  widely- 
spread  population  of  the  colony — with  exceptions,  mostly 
in  large  towns — allows,  of  course,  fewer  temptations  to 
commit  offences  against  property  than  among  the  over- 
dense  and  too  frequently  starving  masses  of  the  parent 
country. 

Much  of  the  old  severity  of  the  English  laws  against 
property  are  stUl  in  force  in  Canada.  The  crime  of  abstract- 
ing money  firom  letters  passing  through  the  Post  Office,  of 
which  there  were  two  cases  recfflitly  in  the  colony,  is  still 
liable  here  to  the  extreme  punishment  of  death.  Offences 
against  the  person,  originating  in  quarrels  or  assaults,  are 
perhaps  the  more  common  class  of  offences  in  Canada,  and 
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thew  maj  not  tm&equentlj  be  traced  to  the  agencj  of  in- 
toxicating cbinkB,  The  temptation  to  indulge  in  those, 
owing  to  their  exoesBivdy  low  price,  is  usn&lljr  very  great 
in  nnmbera  of  eases,  and  hence  a  great  proportion  of  both 
the  crime  and  sufieitng  existing  in  the  colony,  chiefly  in 
the  more  dense  and  older  settled  localities.  The  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquora  in  Canada,  however,  it  is  very  satisfiK- 
tory  to  be  able  to  state,  is  greatly  on  the  decrease.  The 
facts  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  of  late  years  against 
the  drinking  usagea  of  aoeiety,  and  the  personal  influence  of 
indiriduala,  and  of  societiea,  have  now  conapicnoualy  shown 
their  temlti,  though  not  yet  to  so  full  an  extent  as  might  be 
desired.  La^e  nvunbers  of  the  Irish  and  of  the  French 
Canadians  have  become  strictly  temperate,  beaidea  numbers 
of  the  working  and  middling  classes  of  the  other  descrip- 
tions of  population ;  and  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
among  the  more  educated  of  the  conununitj  generally  is  not 
nearly  so  much  encouraged  as  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  anbject  of  crime  in  Canada,  a 
few  of  the  oflEcial  statistical  facts  relating  to  the  P^ten- 
tiary  at  Kingston  may  prove  not  quite  uninteresting.  This 
Penitentiary  is  for  the  whole  of  Canada,  and  embraces  the 
class  of  offenders  whose  cases  are  conceived  to  call  for  the 
severity  of  long  confinement. 

In  October  1B47,  according  to  an  official  account  by  the 
Board  of  Registradon  and  Statistics  in  Canada,  and  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Imperial  Qovemment,  there  were 
□D  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary  whose  period  of  confinement 
was  less  than  a  year.  The  number  of  prisoners  then  was 
468.  The  period  of  confinemrait  of  the  greater  number  was 
three  years  ;  the  period  of  the  next  greater  five  years  ;  the 
others  were  confined  for  periods  of  ten  and  fourteen  years  ; 
and  a  few  were  for  life.     During  that  year  of  1847,  248 
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males  and  6  femaleB  had  been  leceiTed  into  the  PeuIteC' 
tiar;  to  undergo  confinement  on  account  of  Tuioiu  offenoeB 
committed  by  them.  During  the  same  year,  the  numben 
and  clasBes  discharged  were  204,  -whose  peiiods  of  confine- 
ments had  expired  ;  82  who  were  pardoned ;  32  weie  re- 
moved b;  militar;  order ;  and  8  died.  Of  the  264  rec^red, 
147,  or  more  than  one-half,  were  for  military  offoices — 
leading  only  107  who  were  leceived  ftom  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Canada  for  other  than  military  offencee. 

Of  these  107  priaoaen  from  the  TariouB  districts  of  both 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  S2 — 47  males  and  5  females — 
were  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  Penitentiaiy  for  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  larceny ;  12  were  sentenced  for  having 
been  guilty  of  horse-stealing  ;  7,  including  one  female, 
were  conrioted  of  felony  ;  fl  of  bui^lary  ;  4  of  forgery  ;  S 
of  arson  ;  4  of  murder  ;  4  of  manslaughter ;  3  of  malicious 
shooting  ;  and  1,  twelve  years  of  age,  of  assault ;  besides  a 
few  other  offences  of  various  descriptions.  The  commit- 
ments to  the  Penitentiaiy  for  larcenies  amount  to  48^  per 
cent.,  and  for  other  crimes  against  property  to  38j  per  cent. 
Those  against  the  person  amount  to  11  per  cent. ;  and  the 
cases  not  classed  to  2  per  cent. 

These  statements  appear  to  prove  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  we  have  just  observed  in  opening  these  remads,  as 
being  the  result  of  our  convictions,  from  general  observa- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  subject  of  crime  in  Canada.  Closer 
examination,  however,  it  is  believed,  will  enable  us  to  ar^ 
rive  at  the  proper  light  on  the  matter.  We  have,  in  the 
first  place,  to  observe,  in  relation  to  these  statistics,  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  commitments  for  offences 
other  than  military  ones,  during  the  period  of  a  year,  from 
among  the  entire  population  of  the  colony.  The  total 
number  of  commitments,  too,  for  seven  years,  to  1  st  October 
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1847,  ma  813.  And  witik  regud  to  the  small  Dumber  of 
ofiokcea  ag&iiut  the  person  amoi^^  the  prisonen  received 
into  the  Penitenti&rr,  by  fiw  the  greater  proportion  of  such 
offences— principal];  Mwults,  more  or  leas  aggravated — are 
believed  to  be  eummaiilj  puiuBhed  vrithin  the  joriadiction 
of  the  loc^  courts.  And,  Airther,  it  is  believed,  in  regard 
to  crimoB  agoingt  property,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  them  cases 
of  larcenies,  frequently  perpetrated  by  hardened  and  trouble- 
some offenders  resident  in  the  more  densely  populated  parts 
of  the  country,  such  as  the  cities,  the  courts  make  use  of  the 
long  periods  of  confinement  allowed  by  the  Penitentiary 
system  of  ptmishment. 

From  several  of  the  more  purely  agricnltuial  districts  of 
Oanada,  not  even  one  prisoner  was  sent  to  the  Penitentiary. 
The  district  of  Huron,  with  a  population  in  1848  of  20,400, 
for  a  series  of  six  years,  had  only  sent  one.  The  district  of 
U<»itre(^,  in  1847,  with  the  crowded,  laboiiring,  and  trading 
population  of  its  city,  and  with  those  loose  eharaoters  hang- 
ing about  all  cities,  contributed  to  the  Provincial  Peniten- 
tiary 27  prisoners.  The  Home  District,  in  which  the  city  of 
Toronto  is  situated,  contributed  13,  which  is  the  nest  larger 
□umber  contributed  by  the  respective  districts.  The  others 
next  in  order  in  regard  to  amount  of  this  description  of  con- 
tribution are  the  oldest  settled  and  frontier  districts — 
Johnstown,  the  Midland,  Quebec,  Niagara.  The  statistics  of 
the  native  origin  of  the  entire  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
FMutentiary,  including  military,  shew  147  to  have  been  na- 
tives of  Ireland,  being  nearly  one-third  of  the  468  prisoners. 
Of  the  remainder,  73  were  natives  of  England  ;  70  were  na- 
tives of  the  United  States  ;  71  were  natives  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada ;  69  of  Lower  Canada ;  and  16  only  were  natives  of 
Scotland.     These  statistics,  compared  with  the  population 
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of  the  oolouj,  ttre  greatly  in  favour  of  the  improved  monlity 
of  the  natives  of  Canada. 

The  statietica  of  chofchea  to  which  the  priranen  pro- 
f«aB«d  to  belong,  shew  178  to  have  belonged  to  the  Church 

of  Rome  ;  167  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  72  to  the  Me- 
thodiBtbod;;  IStotheChuichofScotlaud;  StootheiPrefl- 
bjrteriaD  bodies  i  and  IS  not  belonging  to  aay  chuich.  Of 
the  respective  periods  of  life  in  which  the  prisoners  were— 
230  were  between  21  and  30  jreors  of  age ;  64  were  between 
31  aad  40  ;eais  of  age  ;  and  62  between  15  and  20  jean  of 
age.  The  rest  of  the  prisonars,  composing  the  number  of  468 
in  confinement  in  the  Peniteutiaij  on  1st  October  1847,  were 
in  much  smaller  numbers  scattered  over  the  more  advnnced 
periods  of  life. 

Having  thus  far  somewhat  incideutallj  digresaed  upon 
matters  suggested  b;  the  details  of  our  subject,  and  bear- 
ing more  or  less  upon  its  geneial  character,  we  shall  now 
proceed  more  directly  to  present  some  account  of  the  re- 
spective districts  or  lettlemraitB  situated  along  the  shores  of 
the  great  hkea  at  Canada. 

Of  the  old  divisions  of  districts  of  Upper  Canada,  then, 
as  these  divisions  are  still  the  most  familiar,  the  first  in 
order,  and  the  capital  of  the  town  of  Eingston,  is 

Thi  Mu>i.asd  Cibibiot. 
The  counties  of  Frontenao,  Lenox,  and  Addingtcm,  embrace 
the  limits  of  the  old  district.  By  the  census  of  I84S,  the 
population  of  the  district,  including  the  inoDrpocated  city 
of  Kingston,  amounted  to  46,300.  In  1842  the  population, 
according  to  the  census  then,  was  34,4S0,  shewing  an  in- 
crease during  the  six  years  previous  of  above  10,COO.    Ths 
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popuUtion  of  1648,  esclusivo  of  Kingston,  ma  a  little  ovet 
36,900.  The  number  of  honsea  occupied  in  the  district  in 
1848  wu  4fi7fi,  and  the  nnutber  vaeuit,  84.  The  number 
of  propriaton  asseMed  ms  2510,  and  the  number  of  non- 
proprietOTB,  1S04.  The  number  of  penona  engaged  iu 
profetaions  wm  12],  in  tnde  or  commerce,  868,  in  handi- 
craft, 911,  in  fiictoriea,  ISO,  in  ^riculture,  3788,  and  as 
tabourera,  1002.  Of  this  population  of  36,900  there  were 
23,600  natiTei  of  Canada,  of  Britiih  origin,  16S0  natiree  of 
the  United  States,  8100  natives  of  IreUod,  1800  natiTes  of 
Ei^Chuid,  and  900  nativee  of  Bcotlaod. 

The  quaotitj  of  land  occupied  in  the  district  in  1848 
was  434,400  acres,  of  which  146,3fiO  acres  were  coltirated — 
94,670  acres  being  under  tillage,  and  90,780  acres  pasture 
land.  The  quantitj  of  this  land  under  wheat,  according  to 
the  censtu,  was  26,036  acres,  and  the  produce  of  which 
197,176  bushels,  lite  next  largest  quantity  of  land  was 
under  oats,  which  is  letamed  as  bung  16,044  acres,  and  the 
produce  338,600  bushels. 

The  live  stodc  of  the  settlne  included  29,100  neat  cattle, 
6670  bones,  and  44,260  sheep.  The  quantity  of  daiij 
produce  and  provisioDS  prepared  for  market  amounted  to 
36,460  lbs.  cheese,  196,300  lbs.  butt«r,  and  3914  banels  of 
pork  and  beef.  Of  other  produce  and  items  of  domestic 
industry  returned,  there  were  1700  lbs.  flax,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  tobacco,  197,000  lbs.  maple  sugar,  134,600  lbs.  wool, 
34,600  yards  fulled  woollen  doth,  900  yards  linen,  and 
46,600  yards  flannel. 

The  townships  which  may  be  said  to  offer  the  most  ad- 
vantages for  settlement  in  this  diitrict  are  those  situated 
in  front  of  the  Lake  and  Bay  of  Quinte.  The  easternmost 
township  of  the  district,  named  Pittsburgh,  fronting  on  the 
Biver  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  entrance  to  the  lake,  is  an  excep- 
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tion  to  the  -froatier  toimslups  ;  for,  tkough  poBseeaing  some 
good  land,  and  vitb  the  adraatage  of  the  Rideau  Oanal 
passing  through  it,  the  greater  portioD  of  the  land  is  of 
Yerj  indifierent  qnalitj.  The  diaadvMitiiges  of  the  back 
townships  genenillj  are,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  land  is 
lockj  and  some  enamp;,  and  the  fiirtheat  Inck  townships 
tu*e  Teij  littls  settled.  The  chaiactet  of  much  of  the  land 
ia  on  this  account  verj  little  known.  CamdNi,  a  township 
situated  back  of  the  frontier  township  of  Emestown,  in  the 
countj  of  Addington,  is  reported  m  an  exception  to  the 
general  uniavourahle  character  of  the  interior  townships. 
The  lands  of  Camden  are  reported  to  be  generally  good. 
With  regard  to  the  generallj  fiiTourable  character  of  one  of 
the  frontier  townships,  Bichmond,  in  the  county  of  Lenox, 
and  situated  next  west  to  Oamden,  on  the  Baj  of  Quint«^ 
the  five  front  concessions  only  are  reported  to  be  geuerall; 
good,  and  the  laud  further  back  bad. 

The  quantitj  of  wild  land  in  the  three  counties  in  184S 
was  £69,000  acres,  and  the  quantity  retained  as  at  present 
conaidered  unfit  for  cultiyation,  was  47,iS0O  acres.  The 
average  value  per  acre  of  wild  land  is  returned  as  b^ng 
S6s,  4d.  and  of  cleared  land,  90s.  9d.  curreacj.  The  county  is 
well  watered  by  sereral  tiverB  and  numerous  small  lakes. 
Beds  of  ezceUent  limestone  abound,  and  in  places  very  good 
marble,  being  a  continuation  of  the  marble  beds  mentioned 
as  existing  in  the  Bathurst  district.  A  bed  of  marble  has 
lately  bemi  discovered  in  the  township  of  Camden,  22  miles 
north-west  of  Kingston.  The  number  of  churches  in  the 
district  was  44,  schoole,  174,  inns,  198,  and  merchaats'  shops 
or  stores,  113. 

The  towns  of  the  district,  besides  Kingston,  in  the 
easternmost  county  of  Frontenitc,  are  Bath,  in  the  next 
west  county  of  Addington,  and  Napuiee,  in  the  smaU 
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Westeniinost  count;  of  Lenox.  Both  of  theae  towns  of  Bath 
and  Napanee  are  &TOUAblj  situated  on  ite  shoies  of  the 
Baj  of  Quinte.  At  ttie  eutraDce  of  the  baj  is  the  hirge 
island  of  AmheiBt,  about  ten  miles  in  lei^th,  and  six  in 
bTeadth,  forming  one  of  tjie  tovnahips  of  the  countj  of  Ad- 
dington.  Wolfe  Island,  opposite  the  tomi  of  Gingston, 
conatitutea  one  of  the  townahipB  of  the  coimtj  ef  Frontenac. 
The  entrance  to  the  Ba;  of  Quinte,  betireen  Amherst 
Island,  once  and  partiallj  still  known  as  L'lale  de  Tonti, 
and  the  shore  below  Kingston,  and  along  the  township  of 
Emestown,  in  the  countj  of  Addlngton,  possesses  manj  tsi; 
agreeable  features.  There  is  a  very  conBiderable  steam- 
boat traffic  in  produce,  merchandise,  and  passengers  between 
'  Kingston  and  the  settlements  along  the  shores  of  this  finel; 
situated  and  fertile  baj.  The  next  district  west  of  the  Mid- 
land has  its  front  townships  exclusivelj  along  the  shores  of 
this  baj.    This  is  named 

TSI    VlOtOBIA    DiBTHlCT. 

It  was  formeil;  a  part  of  the  Midland  district,  and  wns 
onlj  constituted  a  separate  district  about  fifteen  jears  ago. 
Its  population  in  1836  amounted  to  10,587 ;  in  1 B39  the  num- 
ber was  12,08fi  ;  and  in  184S  the  papulation  had  increased 
to  23,100.  This  district  is  divided  into  twelve  townships, 
three  fronting  along  the  baj,  and  nine  in  three  ranges  ex- 
tending into  the  interior.  It  consists  of  one  countj,  bj 
which,  since  the  district  divisions  have  been  legallj  abo- 
lished, it  is  now  onlj  thos  recognised — this  is  the  countj  of 
Hastings. 

The  qnantitj  of  occupied  land  in  the  district  of  Victoria, 
or  countj  of  Hastings,  was  in  1648  287,700  acres,  of  which 
there  was  cultivated  82,300  acres.     The  quantity  of  wild 
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land  WM  197,400  acres  4  and  the  quantity  reportad  as  at 
pres«ot  coDBidered  unfit  for  cultiTation  wu  17,000  aerei. 
The  avemge  ralue  of  wild  land  wm  84e.,  and  of  cleared 
land  47s.  6d.  cnirencj  p«r  acre. 

Among  the  tomuhips  beit  Jcuown,  and  most  bvouiablT- 
situated  far  sattlemmt,  ma;  be  mentioned  the  two  weatem- 
most  of  the  front  nage  of  three  along  the  ehoTe  of  the  baj. 
Their  names  are  Thoriow  and  Sidnej.  The  Kiver  Trent, 
which  enters  the  Bay  of  Quiste  at  the  Muth-weat  comer  of 
the  district,  waters  the  whole  of  the  weitent  dde  of  the 
township  of  Sidnej.  The  townships  of  Marmora  and  Hadec, 
in  the  third  range  baok,  contain  large  quantitiee  of  fuperior 
ixcat  ore.  In  Marmora  a  bed  of  stone  has  lately  bem  disco- 
Twed,  which  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  in  Bngland 
to  be  very  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  lithognphy.  Belle- 
nlle,  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  situated  at  the  month  of 
the  River  Hoiia,  is  in  the  township  of  Thurlow.  BelleriD^ 
which  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1830,  had  in  1848  a 
population  of  nearly  3000.  It  is  commodioualy  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  and  is  a  Tery  flourishing  and  active 
town.  Part  of  the  town,  including  the  court  house  and 
jail,  and  tiiree  churches,  English,  Scotch,  and  Bomaa  Ca- 
tholic, is  en  a  pleasant  rising  ground  overlooking  the  rest 
of  the  town,  which  is  built  close  by  the  side  of  the  River 
Moira.  There  are  seven  churches  or  chapels  in  all  in  Belle- 
ville^  and  two  newspapers.  Kingston  and  Toronto  stages 
pass  through  it  daily,  and  daring  the  season  of  navigation  ' 
a  steam-boat  makes  daily  trips  to  and  from  Kingston  along 
the  shores  of  the  bay.  There  is  a  large  lumbmug  trade 
carried  on  in  the  back  settlements  ;  and  besides  this  timbca' 
for  the  Quebec  market,  considerable  quantities  of  potash  are 
oiported  by  the  Victoria  district. 

Forming  the  south-west  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and 
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attached  oolj  to  the  nuunland,  near  the  month  of  th«  lUver 
Treat,  at  the  head  of  the  ba;  bj  a  small  neck  of  about  a 
mile  in  width,  ia  the  coEaparatiTelj  old  uid  well  settled 

DuTBiCT  or  Pbiroz  Bswasii. 

It  u  now  the  conntf  of  Prince  Edward,  and  had  in  1848 
a  population  of  18,000.  This  includes  the  population  of 
Picton,  the  district  or  count;  tovrn,  which  amounted  to 
1600.  The  situation  of  this  town  is  on  the  high  bank  of  a 
verf  picturesque  inlet  of  the  Ba;  of  Quinte.  Stretching 
backwards  from  part  of  this  high  bank,  around  which  the 
town  u  situated,  is  the  fertile  and  well-cultivated  country  ; 
and  lining  closelj  behind  another  part  of  it  are  Terj  plea- 
santly wooded  heights.  Picton  in  1846,  with  a  population 
of  1600,  contained  SGS  occupied  houses,  with  onl;  nine 
houses  vacant.  The  number  of  proprietors  assessed  wai 
103,  and  the  number  of  Qon-propriotors  145.  The  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  trnde  or  commerce,  including  handi- 
craft, was  135  ;  in  &ctories  38  ;  in  professions  27  ;  in  agri- 
culture 14  ;  and  as  labourers  78.  FuUj  one-half  of  this 
populatiim  were  natives  of  Canada,  of  British  origin ;  408 
were  natives  of  Ireland  ;  127  natives  of  England  ;  100 
natives  of  the  United  States;  and  43  were  natives  of 
Scotland. 

Besides  churches  belonging  to  the  leading  doiominatiixu, 
.  tfawe  wore  thtee  public  schools  in  the  town,  with  an  atten- 
dance of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  nxteeu  jean, 
amounting  to  nearlj  300. 

Prince  Edward  District  or  countj  contained,  in  1848, 
217,200  acres  of  occupied  land,  104,500  acres  of  which 
were  cultivated.  Of  this  amount,  76,100  acres  were  under 
tillage,  and  of  this  again,  Sl,243  acres  were  under  wheat, 
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the  produce  of  which  is  Tetumed  aa  haying  been  209,700 
buahehi.  The  next  largest  quantitj  of  land  waa  imder 
barlej' ;  &e  quantitj  tmder  this  crop  me  8907  acres,  the 
produce  of  which  amounted  to  90,500  bushels.  The  ciuau- 
tity  uuder  oats  wae  6156  acras,  and  the  produce  119,087 
busbelB.  The  quantit;  wider  pe&ae  wm  6471  acres,  and  the 
produce  135,900  bushela.  The  quantity  under  Indian  conL 
waa  4144  acres,  and  the  produce  wa»  91,720  bushels.  The 
quantity  of  l&nd  under  potatoes  was  1668  acres,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  was  164,220  bushels.  The  other  crops 
were  buck  wheat  and  barley — 1412  acres  under  bailey  hav- 
ing produced,  according  to  these  official  returns,  16,680 
bushels,  and  2297  acres  under  buck  wheat,  47,600  bushels. 
The  aTCiage  price  of  wheat  in  the  Montreal  market  in 
1847,  was  6b.  5^.  currency  per  bushel ;  of  oats,  2s.  lOd. ; 
of  barley  3s.  9d. ;  and  pease  5b.  6jd.  In  1846  prices  were 
much  lower— wheat  having  been  5s.  3jd. ;  oats.  Is,  lOd,  ; 
barley,  3s.  Id.,  and  peaee  4a.  3d.  In  1648,  the  season 
during  which  these  products  we  have  noticed  would  pro- 
bably chiefly  arrive  in  Montreal — at  least  such  portions  of 
them  as  were  shipped  in  this  direction — the  average  price 
of  wheat  then  was  5s.  7d.  eunoic;  per  bushel ;  oats,  Is,  8d. ; 
barley,  2s.  6d. ;  and  pease,  3s.  4d. 

These  statements,  taken  in  connection  with  the  price  of 
land,  are  calculated  to  assist  in  forming  apinionB,  both  on 
the  present  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  part  of  Canada, 
and  the  degree  of  encouragement  it  oKrs  to  persons  in  this 
country  to  ^gage  in  itjin  the  colony.  The  settlers  of  Prince 
Edward  possessed,  besides  tbeir  live  stock,  which  consisted 
of  14,680  neat  cattle,  6067  horses,  31,400  sheep,  and  8284 
pigs.  There  were  also  their  produce  of  butter  and  cheese, 
pork  and  beef ;  besides  small  crops  of  fiax  and  tobacco ; 
about  114,600  lbs.  of  maple  sugar  finm  their  woodlands  ; 
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wool  firom  thoir  sheep,  and  cloth,  flannal,  and  linen,  ha  the 
proceeda  of  their  docaeBtic  industry. 

The  avenige  yalue  of  wild  land  im  Prince  Edward  in 
1848  was  64a.  6d.  cuirencj  per  acre,  and  of  cleared  land 
9Sb.  6d.  correucj  per  acre.  These  are  almost  the  highcBt 
returns  of  any  other  district  in  Upper  Canada.  The  dis- 
tricts of  Niagara  and  Home  onlj  return  th«r  cleared  or 
cultivated  lands  higher — the  former  returning  the  value 
of  its  cleaied  land  at  126h.  8d.  per  acre,  and  the  latter  at 
llfiB,  6d.  The  wild  lands  of  both  these  dlBtricte  are  valued 
lower  than  Prince  Edward.  Qore,  a  verj  valuable  fanning 
district,  gave  no  returns  of  this  nature  for  1648.  The 
quantity  of  wild  land  in  the  district  of  Prince  Bdward, 
was,  in  1648,  111,400  acrea  ;  and  the  amount  returned  M 
at  present  unfit  for  cultivation,  was  C600  acres.  The  num- 
ber of  chnrches  in  the  district  was  26  ;  and  of  schools,  100. 
The  number  of  inns  80,  and  of  merchants'  shops  or  stores,  34. 

We  now  take  leave  of  this  well-settled,  industrious,  and 
thriving  peninsular  district  of  Prince  Edward,  and  introduce 
the  next  westward,  situated  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 

— the  district  of  Newcastle,     For  tliia  purpose  we  will  open 
a  new  chapter. 
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DISTEICT8  OP  UPPEE  CANADA. 

tcmmt  of  Oie  Dinriet  ot  NnaHl«— Ptianat  Aipeet  of  tin  CohhUj— DinKiii 
of  Old  Diitiict — TowD  of  Cobonr; — New  Towns  in  Gacida — ChuictflriitSca 
of  MewcutlA  Ilutriet--TniiC  Niiigitioii— Ltndi  and  SetUemsntsoftbtlKa- 
liict— 'Ths  Osk  Fkini'— The  Wntcr  of  ' The Bickwoodi  o(  Cuud>'_ 
Fluiing  Bcinerj— Scenerj  of 'The  Flaiu'— Coaitir  along  (be  OmW  ti 
Itiie  Ontuio— Town  of  Fort  Hopii— Fregrai  of  BtitlcmeBt— CiUtinUd 
lAnd — Qnuititj  of  I^nd  under  Wheat  Cn^,  and  Amonot  of  FiDdace — 
Vilae  of  Wild  ud  Cleued  land*— Accannt  of  Colbome  Bigtriet— Tmn  of 
Fetdtonmgh  on  the  iliier  Otassbee— fUca  Luke,  and  Ueing  of  Omunnm- 
enticm — IWnihip  of  OUnabeo,  and  iDdian  Bettlement— Idndi  of  Tovnih^ 
Chain  of  Lnkei  ind  HiTen— Population  and  Landg  of  Colbotne— InlereatiBg 


Thk  diatrkt  of  coxaHij  situated  along  the  shore  of  Lftke 
Ontuio,  all  iMck  oi,  ukd  Biuroiinding  the  towns  of  Cobooi^ 
and  Port  Hope,  is  believed  to  embnce  some  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  pleasant  Bettlements  in  Canada.  I  temem- 
ber  of  having  been  gieatl;  delisted  by  the  well-cultivated 
and  smiling  appeaiance  of  the  countrj  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinitj  of  CobouTg,  along  the  main  road  towards  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Quinte.  There  was  an  air  of  substantial  com- 
fort about  the  fium  houses ;  and  (he  fertile  and  well-cul- 
tiiated  country  presented  in  its  undulating  features,  with 
clumps  of  orchards  and  woodlands  divergifying  it,  a  good 
deal  of  that  very  agreeable  aspect  which  so  greatly  endears 
the  scenery  of  England,  and  which  we   so  much  feel  the 
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want  of  in  tbe  htsd  rough  features  of  America  generally, 
both  m  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  rising  grounds 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cobourg  afford  extensive  and  veiy  fine 
views  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  surrounding  conntry — the 
wide  stretch  of  water,  the  cultivated  openings  of  the  &rmB 
and  settlements,  and  everywhere  within  view,  but  chiefly 
in  the  distance,  masaea  and  fringes  of  dark  forest. 

The  NawcABTLB  District 
Formerly  embraced  the  whole  of  the  surveyed  interior  ex- 
tending back  from  the  lake  shore.  It  was  within  the  last  few 
yeari  divided.  The  first  two  ranges  of  townships  from  the 
lake,  consisting  of  fourteen,  being  only  retained  for  the  old 
named  district,  and  the  whole  of  the  others  back  of  these  b«ng 
constitu&d  into  a  new  district  named  Colbome.  This  li- 
mited district  of  Newcastle  is  now  known,  since  the  new 
county  divisions  have  been  solely  adopted,  as  the  counties 
of  Northumberland  and  Darham.  Northumberland  emlnaces 
the  first  or  most  easterly  eight  of  the  fourteen  townships, 
and  Durham  the  other,  or  most  westerly  six  townships  of 
the  old  fourteen  that  composed  tbe  Newcastle  district,  as 
limited  some  few  years  ago.  Cobourg  is  the  chief  town  of 
Northumberland,  and  Port  Hope  that  of  Durham. 

The  town  of  Cobourg  is  one  of  the  pleasaotest  small 
towns  in  Canada.  Its  situation  is  upon  a  gently  rising,  al- 
most level  part  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  main 
street,  running  almost  parallel  to  the  shore,  some  little  way 
off  the  lake,  is  wide,  mostly  well  built,  and  presents  a  com- 
fortable and  cleanly  appearance.  The  chief  merchants' 
shops  and  private  residences  have  at  once  a  tasteful  and  sub- 
stantial look  about  them.  Tou  see  less  of  the  slovenly 
half-finished  appearance  here  of  many  young  Canadian 
towns,  which  have  so  very  much  about  them  resembling 
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new  unfinished  tunuee,  irith  the  carp^iten  still  working  in 
them.  Stumps  of  trees  Btart  up  before  you  at  every  othor 
comer  ;  and  piles  of  pine  bouds  and  wooden  shingleo,  and 
very  rough  fences,  or  no  fences,  or  broken  fences ;  ill-finished, 
as  well  M_  half-finished,  houses,  of  all  sorts  aod  sizes  and 
pretoisione,  and  without  pretaudoDa — all  this,  and  mudi 
more,  uauallj  go  to  the  makiiig  up  of  most  young  towns  in 
this  country,  marking  thus  their  origin  as  being  only  of  the 
forest  a  few  years  back.  People  aire  so  busy  building,  and 
buying  lots,  and  selling  lots,  and  with  all  sorts  of  specula- 
tioDB — all  bent  on  accnaulating — that  they  have  no  time, 
it  would  seem,  to  make  things  tidy  around  them  in  these 
new  towns  ;  and  the  very  roods,  either  blind  you  with  dust, 
or  entrap  you,  ankle-deep,  or  worse,  into  mud  holes.  Co- 
bourg,  however,  I  have  always  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
very  agreeable  exceptions. 

The  town  in  1848  had  a  population  of  3S13.  The 
number  of  occupied  houses  which  it  contained  was  069  ;  and 
only  three  honses  were  vacant.  Of  the  population,  186  were 
assessed  proprietors,  and  370  were  non-proprietors.  The 
number  engaged  in  professions  was  92 ;  in  trade  or  com- 
merce, 119 ;  in  handioaft,  226  ;  in  fiwtories,  60 ;  in  agri- 
culture, 7 ;  and  as  labouieis,  136.  Neaily  one-half  of  the 
population  of  this  town — namely,  1386 — were  nativee  of 
Canada,  of  British  origin ;  952  were  natives  of  Ireland ; 
629  natives  of  England  ;  186  natives  of  the  United  States ; 
and  284  natives  of  Scotland.  Of  27  coloured  persons,  of 
African  descent,  18  were  males,  and  9  females.  The  town 
is  well  supplied  with  churches  and  schools.  There  are  six 
churches  and  chapels  ;  and  five  common  schoob  in  the  place 
receiving  legislative  support.  There  are  three  newspapera 
published  in  Cobourg.  Victoria  College,  founded  here,  was 
incorporated  as  an  academy  in  183C,  and  as  a  university  in 
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1842,  inconBBotionwiththe  WeflleyBiiMetliodistCoDfer«nce. 
The  building  h&s  a  atatelj  and  elegant  appearance.  There 
is  also  the  Dioceuu  ^etJogical  College,  of  which  the  Arch- 
deacon  of  York  Ib  president. 

Ib  161S  there  was  only  one  house  where  the  [nvsperous 
and  pleasant  town  of  Cobonrg  now  stands.  And  in  1827 
only  a  very  small  village,  of  about  fortj  houses,  had  grown, 
having  an  Episcopal  church,  a  Methodiit  chapel,  two  inns, 
and  four  stores,  a  grist  mill,  and  seTeral  distilleries.  The 
impoitimt  back  and  surrounding  country  having  become, 
from  time  to  time,  better  known,  and  the  site  of  the  town 
being  agreeable  in  itself^  Gobouig  soon  made  verj  satis- 
&ctorj  progress. 

The  whole  interior  of  this  part  of  tile  country,  extending; 
through  both  the  Newcastle  and  Colbome  Districts,  is  re- 
markably characterised  by  numbers  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
diversifying  the  face  of  the  country,  and  affording  water 
eominunication,  more  or  less  direct,  and  of  a  certain  limited 
description,  from  the  most  distant  inland  points,  at  the 
north-western  comer  of  the  district  of  Colbome,  to  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  district  of  Newcastle,  where  the  Biver 
Trent  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Quiute.  This  chain 
of  inland  waters,  with  its  tortuous  and  expanded  links  of 
river  and  lake,  may,  in  course  of  time,  be  turned  to  much 
greater  advantage  than  it  now  is,  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Where  it  commences,  in  the  north- 
west, in  the  township  of  Sommarville,  it  closely  approacbe 
one  or  two  of  the  rivers  which  have  their  course  westerly 
into  the  Biver  Severn,  and  thence  into  I^ke  Simcoe,  and 
which  also  communicates  with  Lake  Huron.  This  very  in- 
teresting chain  of  waters  through  this  part  of  the  country  u 
not  far  separated  either  irom  the  streams  which  run  north- 
easterly into  the  Biver  Ottawa.     In  this  direction  are  vast 
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UacU  of  tmauTTejed  lands,  now  compuvtivelj  onknown, 
uid  destined  kt  some  period,  piobabljr  not  remote,  to  snp' 
port  Urge  onmben  of  piosperoiis  wttlen. 

Tbe  imprOTement  of  the  Trent  navigntioii,  as  this  inlukd 
clttin  of  wstei  communication  through  the  Newcastle  and 
Colbome  Districts  is  termed,  has  long  been  a  favourite  topic 
in  Canada,  especially  in  the  part  of  the  couutrf  directlj  in- 
terested. Surreys  and  reports  haTe  been  made,  and  l»i^ 
nuns  expended  ;  but  all  that  is  nnderstood  to  be  really  sa- 
compliahed  is,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Trent,  with  its 
coonection  of  lakes  and  streams,  has  been  made  aTailabl&^ 
chiefly  by  means  of  timber  slides,  constructed  to  avoid  the 
obstacles  of  the  numerous  tapida — fbr  transporting  the  large 
quantities  of  timber  that  are  cut  and  prepared  along  its 
diores.  The  mun  river  of  the  Trent,  towards  its  mouth,  is 
a  large  stream,  full  of  shallows  and  rapids.  It  is  diversi- 
fied by  beautiful  islands ;  and  its  numerous  lakes  abovnd 
with  most  delidouB  fish,  amxing  which  are  the  fkvourit«' 
maskelonge  and  bass.  Salmon  trout,  too,  is  ibund  in  parta 
of  these  waters,  weighing  from  30  t»  40  lbs.  Gould  thia 
chain  of  navigation  be  thoroughly  improved  bj  mean*  of 
a  swies  of  locks  and  short  canals,  there  cannot  surely  be  any 
doubt  of  such  an  UDdeitaking  being  materially  b^ieficial  to 
a  large  and  important  district  of  country.  There  are  aa 
many  as  about  fifty  townships  less  or  more  interested  in  th» 
navigation  of  these  inland  waters.  The  townships  of  Upper 
Canada  usually  embrace  61,600  acres.  The  forests  along 
these  lake  and  river  shores  are  reported  to  affilrd  ezcelloit 
timber ;  and  much  fertile  land  will  be  found  to  exist,  as  the 
country  becomes  better  known  and  settled.  Some  of  the 
lecaliliBB  near  the  water  have  been  found  to  be  un&vourablQ 
for  settlement,  perhaps  chiefly  swampy  and  rocky,  and  have 
ia  instances  deterred  settlemokt.    Such  cases  are  understood 
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to  be  indeed  nre  exceptions  in  the  Mttlement  of  thia  pait 
of  Caiuda,  aajojing  m  it  doei  a  high  i«putfttion  u  a  fertile 
and  agreeable  inning  country,  and  well  lituated  for  mar- 
keta.  The  exceptional  oaaea  to  which  w«  haTO  alluded,  of 
•etUers  being  diasatisfied,  occurred  on  the  northern  shram  «f 
one  01  two  of  the  inland  Ukei,  in  one  or  two  of  these  ex- 
treme northern  townships,  \vtj  partiidlj'  settled,  and  oonse- 
quentlj  little  known,  and  which  are  now  included  within 
the  limits  of  what  was  lately  the  new  district  of  Colbone. 

All  the  country  south  of  Rice  I^ke,  the  most  southerly 
part  of  the  great  chain  of  waters,  amd  south  also  of  the 
RiTer  Trent,  from  this  point  to  its  mouth,  is  included  in  the 
count;  of  Northumberland.  Bidges  of  oak  plains,  called 
'  Bice  Lake  Plains,'  extend  along  the  south  shores  of  this 
lake,  and  generally  more  or  less  through  parts  of  the  frontier 
townships.  The  soil  of  these  parts  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
elay,  in  yarious  proportions,  according  to  the  elevation — sand 
preTailing  in  the  higher  lands,  and  clay  on  the  tower. 
These  oak  pluns,  from  their  being  thinly  timbered,  and  in 
places  entirely  bate  of  timber,  have  usually  a  fine  park- 
like effect,  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  eye,  in  a  country  inch 
as  Canada  is,  so  very  generally  densely  covered  by  dark 
massiye  forest. 

These  plains  extmd  through  the  township  of  Murray, 
the  Bonth-esstem  township  of  the  district,  and  run  north  of 
Gramahe  and  Haldimamd,  through  the  centre  of  Hamilton 
utd  Hope,  and  a  small  pcfftion  of  Clarke.  Not  very  many 
yean  ago  these  lands  were  mwely  spoken  of  as  being  in 
general  capable  of  cultivation  ;  but  that,  firom  want  of  wood 
and  water,  which  it  was  conceived  they  did  not  possess  in 
sufficient  abundance,  they  were  likely  to  be,  on  this  account, 
most  suitable  for  sheep-walks.  Bo  little  ware  they  valued 
about  this  time,  that  they  could  sot  command  more  th^  4s. 
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cnirenc;  per  acre.  The  reeult  iUiutiates.  the  uncertun^ 
frequently  attending  earlj  uid,  theTefore,  perhaps  over- 
hastilj  formed  opinions  in  regard  to  the  cap&bilitiea  of  lands 
and  sottlementH,  particularlj  in  a  new  country  such  &■ 
Canada.  Some  settlers  from  the  ricinitj  of  Brautford,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  (Muntrj,  bejond  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  farm  the  oak  plain* 
there,  and  knew  their  value,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
these  oak  plains  of  the  Newcastle  District,  made  a  purchase 
of  part  of  them,  ud  commenced  &jming,  Tbey  very  soon 
astonished  their  neighbours  with  the  anccesa  with  which 
tbej  cultivated  the  neglected  oak  plains,  and  also  with  tho 
general  excellence  of  their  wheat  cropa  produced  from  them. 
On  account  of  the  light  and  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
oak  plains  had  been  looked  upon  as  being  comparatiTelj 
ralueless.  The  consequence  of  the  fortunate  discoTerj  was, 
that  instead  of  their  old  price  of  4s.  per  acre,  they  are  now 
reported  upon  good  authority  to  bring  four  dollars. 

The  &ce  of  the  country  throughout  this  part  of  the 
Newcastle  District  is  agreeably  undulating  in  its  general 
features.  The  p^^s  of  the  accomplished  writer  of  the 
Backwoods  of  Canada  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  many  readvs ; 
and  as  this  is  the  part  of  the  country  where  the  Mr  writer 
(etded,  along  with  her  husband  (and  was  not  long  ago  still 
there),  her  fascinating  book  may  be  recurred  to  for  soma 
vivid  pictures  of  the  &ce  of  the  country,  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  this  part  of  Canada.  Great  improvements  have, 
however,  taken  place  since  these  sketches  were  penned — 
now  nearly  twoaty  years  ago.  Forests  and  other  eolitudet 
have  become  well-cultivated  settlemotts  ;  and  villages  have 
sprung  up,  and  towns  increased,  so  as  to  have  very  much, 
with  the  surrouading  country,  changed  both  chaiacter  and 
aspect. 
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How  yivid  and  iotereating  &  pictura  of  &  countTj  is  thii 
which  is  presented  ta  ua  in  the  pages  of  this  lady  emigrant. 
She  has  been  describing  th«  scener;  and  settlements  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cobourg,  end  imt«a,  conceruing  it,  pro- 
ceeding into  the  interior,  thus : — 

'  As  you  advance  farther  up  the  country,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hamilton  or  Bice  Lake  Plains,  the  land  rises 
into  bold  sweeping  hills  and  dales. 

'  The  outline  of  the  countij  reminded  mo  of  the  hillj 
part  of  Gloucestershire.  You  want,  however,  the  chum 
with  which  cultivation  has  so  eminentlj  adorned  that  fine 
countj,  with  aU  its  romantic  villages,  Nourishing  towns, 
cultivated  fums,  Mid  extensive  downs,  so  thickly  covered 
with  flocks  and  herds.  Here  the  bold  forostB  of  oak,  beech, 
maple,  and  basswood,  with  now  and  then  a  grove  of  dark 
pines,  cover  the  hills,  only  enlivened  by  an  occasional  set- 
tlement, with  its  .log-house,  and  zig-^ag  fences  of  split 
timber  :  these  fences  are  very  offensive  to  the  eye.  I  look 
in  vain  toz  the  rich  hedge-rows  of  my  native  country. .... 
The  settlers,  however,  invariaUy  adopt  whatever  plan  saves 
time,  labour,  and  money.  The  great  law  of  experience  is 
strictly  observed — it  is  borne  of  necessity.  Matters  of  taste 
appear  to  be  little  regarded,  or  are,  at  all  events,  aftei: 
consideiationa. 

'  About  half-way  between  Cobourg  and  the  Bice  Lake, 
there  is  a  pretty  valley  between  two  steep  hills.  Hero  thorn 
is  a  good  deal  of  cleared  laud  and  a  tavern — the  place  is 
called  the  '  Cold  Springs.'  Who  knows  but,  some  century 
or  two  hence,  this  spot  may  become  a  fftshionable  place  of 
resort  to  drink  the  wat^  ?  A  Canadian  Bath  or  Chelten- 
ham may  spring  up  where  now  nature  revels  in  her  wildei- 
ness  of  forest  trees. 
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'  We  now  oacend  the  plaim — s  fioe  elevation  of  land — 
for  manj  miles  Kaotilj  clothed  with  oftks,  and  heta  utd 
then  bushy  ^aea,  with  other  trees  and  shrubs.  The  soil  ia 
in  Rome  place*  suidj,  but  vaiiea,  I  am  told,  considerablj  in 
different  parts,  and  is  covered  in  large  tncts  with  rich 
herbage,  afibrdiug  abundance  of  (be  finest  pasture  for  cattle. 

'  A  number  of  exquisite  flowers  and  ehruba  adorn  these 
plains,  which  rival  any  garden  in  beauty  during  the  sum- 
Iner  months.  Many  of  these  plants  are  peculiar  to  the 
plains,  and  rarely  met  with  in  any  other  situation.  The 
trees,  too,  though  inferior  in  size  to  those  in  the  forests, 
are  more  picturesque,  growing  in  groups  oi  singly,  at  con- 
siderable mt«rTals,  giving  a  sort  of  park-like  appearance  to 
this  portion  of  the  country. 

'  There  are  several  settlers  on  these  plains  possessing 
considerable  farms.  The  situation,  I  should  think,  must 
be  healthy  and  agreeable,  from  the  elevation  and  dryness 
of  the  land,  and  the  pleasant  prospect  they  command  of 
the  country  below  them,  especially  where  the  Bice  Lake, 
with  its  various  islands  and  picturesque  shores,  is  visiblew 
The  ground  itself  is  pleasingly  broken  into  hill  and  valley, 
sometimes  gently  sloping,  at  other  times  abrupt  and  almost 
precipitous.' 

Keeping  the  remark  in  view  which  we  dropped  regard- 
ing the  gene^  progress  that  has  talcen  place  in  the  counttj 
since  these  sketches  were  written,  the  reader,  we  feel  as- 
sured, will  have  experienced  some  degree  of  pleasure  in  thus 
having  incidentally  been  introduced  agun  into  the  company 
of  one  who  can  so  agreeably  and  so  vividly  call  up  the  lead- 
ing features,  with  their  associations,  of  this  interesting  part 
of  Canada.    A  later  writer  of  respectability.  Sir  lUchard 
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Bonnjcaatle,  speaks  Teiy  highly  of  the  fertility  uid  amount 
of  cultiTAtion  of  thi*  district  of  countij.  '  It  ia  on«  smil- 
ing fium,'  he  sajB, '  from  the  month  of  the  Trent  to  Whitby ' 
— the  GftBterl;  commczicemeiit  of  the  Home  District. 

We  Till  now  return  to  the  shore  of  I*ke  Ontwio.  Co- 
bouig,  aa  has  been  mentioned  in  a  prerious  chapter,  deccrib' 
iiigtheoutlineiandgenerBlasp«ct  of  the  country,  is  eitnated 
about  100  miles  west  of  Eiugatoo,  and  about  70  miles  east 
of  Toronto,  along  the  lake  coast.  The  appearance  of  espe- 
cially one  or  two  of  the  townships  of  the  Newcastle  District 
&om  the  lake,  in  Bteaming  along  the  coaat,  is  exceedingly 
agreeable.  The  banks  present  mites  of  wdJ  settled  and 
verdant  dopes.  Westward,  too,  of  this  district,  extending 
into  the  adjoining  Home  District,  the  lands  along  the  coast 
have  a  Teiy  attractiTO  appearance  from  the  lake. 

The  harbour  of  Cobonig,  with  its  long  pier  running  into 
Lake  Ontario,  is  stated  to  hare  cost  in  the  constmction 
upwards  of  £10,000.  First  class  steamboats  call  here  daily 
in  the  course  of  their  route  between  Kingston,  Rochester,  and 
Toronto.  Seven  miles  west  of  Cobourg,  upon  the  shores  of 
Ontario,  is  the  pleasantly  situated  small  town  of  Port  Hope. 
The  bank  of  the  lake  here  is  bolder,  as  well  as  more  pic- 
tureaqne  in  its  gmeial  aspect,  than  the  more  genUy  sloping 
shore  on  which  Coboui|;  is  situated.  There  is  a  well  shel- 
temd  natural  hajrbour  here,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  a  fine 
stream,  Teiy  available  for  machinery,  which  issues  through 
»  picturesque  and  wooded  gorge  of  the  bank.  The  prin^pal 
part  of  Port  Hope  is  built  on  the  goige  or  bill?  bank, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  tha  lake.  The  population 
in  1848  was  a  litUe  over  3000,  with  339  occupied  houses, 
and  11  vacant  onee.  Port  Hope  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
county  of  Snrhani,  and  is  situated  in  the  sobth-eatt  comer 
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of  the  towiuhip  of  Hope,  the  most  eutetly  of  the  tomuhip* 
of  this  county.  The  two  fertile  tomuhipB  of  CluAe  and 
Darlington  are  situated  to  the  vest  of  Hop^  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Directl  j  behind  these,  naming  them 
from  the  moat  easterly,  axe  the  three  other  townships  of 
the  county  of  Durham — CaTan,  Mauven,  and  Cartwright. 
Cayan  is  reported  to  he  an  excellent  tomuhip,  and  well 
Httled.  In  the  township  of  Gartwright  is  a  email  lake 
named  Skngog,  which  communicates  with  the  raain  chain 
of  lakes  intersecting  the  interior  of  the  coun^.  The 
Skngog  River,  b;  means  of  which  this  lake  communicatea 
with  the  others  northward,  is  a  fine  stream,  and  naviga- 
ble for  boats,  with  some  interruptions  that  ma;  be  over- 
come. The  Bouth-westerti  point  of  this  inland  lake,  which 
enters  the  township  of  Reach  in  the  Home  District,  is  re- 
ported to  be  withio  serenteen  oi  eighteen  miles  of  the  Big 
Bay,  on  I«ke  Ontario,  in  the  township  of  Whitby,  also  in 
the  Home  District. 

There  is  on  excellent  toad  from  Port  Hope,  as  well  as 
there  is  also  from  the  town  of  Cobourg,  into  the  interior  of 
the  Newcastle  and  Colbome  Districts.  Both  towns  are  the 
depots  of  large  amounts  of  agricultural  products  from  the 
well  settled  and  prosperous  surrounding  country.  Besides 
Cobourg  and  Port  Hope,  there  are  several  thriving  smaller 
towns  or  villages  throughout  the  district. 

The  Newcastle  District  in  1648  had,  including  the  towns, 
a  population  of  47,400.  In  1825  the  population,  which 
then  included  the  whole  country,  embracing  that  part  after- 
wards  erected  into  the  district  of  Colbome,  amounted  only 
t«  9966.  In  1830  the  numbers  rose  to  14,650,  in  1832  to 
21,000,  in  1834  to  27,400,  in  1636  to  32,900 ;  and  in  1841  the 
populationof thisdistrictbadincreasedto41,950.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  theae  periods,  previous  to  1848,  the  district 
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incladed  wlut  was  aftenruds,  or  kboot  1842,  set  apart  ai 
the  new  district  of  Colbome.  And  now,  with  this  separate 
district  haTisg  a  population  of  its  own  of  21,380,  the  dis- 
trict of  Kewciutle,  with  its  fourteen  townships,  continued  so 
to  increase  with  its  shorn  dimensions,  that  in  1346  its  own 
population  presented  an  increase  of  about  5500  over  the 
population  of  the  joint  districts  in  1B41.  These  fibres 
thus  illustrate  in  the  most  satis^torj  manner  the  past 
progress  and  growth  of  this  part  of  Canada, 

The  amount  of  occupied  land  in  the  district  in  1848  wa* 
519,700  acres.  Of  this  quantitj,  203,900  acres  were  nndcr 
cultivation — 147,950  acres  being  returned  as  under  tillage 
and  S5,9S0  acres  under  pasture,  The  quantity  of  land  un- 
der wheat  crop  was  reported  to  be  47,430  acres — the  leported 
produce  of  which  ?ra3  594,670  bushels,  being  the  largest 
wheat  crop  for  the  season  of  any  district  in  Upper  Canada, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  the  Home  uid  Qore  Districts, 
The  Qore  District  had  a  crap  of  wheat  amounting  to  967,130' 
bushels,  and  tike  Home  District  crop  amounted  to  1,451,380 
bushels.  The  district  whose  wheat  crop  was  next  in  amonnt 
to  the  Newcastle  District  was  the  district  of  Wellington — 
the  crop  of  wheat  in  this  fertile  and  very  prosperous  district 
baring  amounted  to  549,560  bushels. 

The  quantity  of  wild  land  reported  to  be  in  the  New- 
castle District  in  1848  was  319,250  acres.  The  quantity 
returned,  as  at  present  considered  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation, 
was  17,730  acree.  The  average  value  of  land  in  the  district 
was  returned  as  being  208.  currency,  or  four  dollars  per  acre, 
for  wild  land,  and  60s.  currency,  or  twelve  dollars,  for 
cleared  land. 

Having  now  thus  presented  the  leading  features  of  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  country,  from  the  coast  of  lake 
Ontario  inland,  to  the  extreme  settlements  along  the  north 
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■hoTM  of  the  chain  of  inland  lak«9,  we  ihall  have  011I7  a  few 
■hort  aepante  notices  to  give  respecting 

The  Distkict  op  Colboekb. 

It  is  now  known  as  the  county  of  Peterboiough.  The 
number  of  townshipf  is  nineteen.  The  chief  town  is  Peter- 
borough, situated  on  the  Otanabee  RiTer,  in  the  north-eaat 
angle  of  (he  townafaip  of  Monaghan,  or  Kotth  Monaghan,  oi 
it  is  called.  Part  of  the  town  called  Peterborough  Bast  ii 
on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  river  in  the  township  of 
Otanabee.  The  site  of  Peterborough  is  remarkaUj  agreo- 
able,  eepecially  on  the  Otanabee  bank  of  the  rirttr,  which 
rises  to  a  more  commanding  elevation  JJian  that  on  the 
Monaghan  side.  The  Otanabee  river,  which  ha*  ita  course 
between  finely  elevated  and  wooded  banks,  partioularlj  to- 
wards the  upper  part  of  it,  is  a  broad  clc«r  Btre*m,  and  dis- 
charges  itself  into  Rice  Lake  b;  two  mouths,  divided  by  a 
low  tongue  of  land.  This  lake  is  agreeably  diversified  by 
small  wooded  islands,  and  parts  of  its  banks  rise  gently  &om 
the  water  margin.  In  other  parts,  again,  the  land  is  rather 
low  and  wet.  It  has  several  fine  settlements  around  it.  A 
Bteam-boat  plies  daily  during  summer  from  the  shores  of 
the  lake  up  the  River  Otanabee  to  Peterborough  in  connec- 
tioa  with  stage-coaches  from  Coboui^  and  Port  Hope. 
The  distance  from  Cobourg  to  Peterborough  is  thirty-four 
miles,  and  from  Port  Hope  thirty  miles.  Peterborouf^  had 
in  1848  a  population  close  upon  8000. 

The  townships  of  the  district  of  Colbome,  or  county  of 
Peterborough,  which  are  situated  along  the  southern  ahora 
of  the  chain  of  lakes  to  the  north,  and  those  east  of  the 
lUver  Otuiabee,  and  north  of  Rice  Lake,  may  be  said  to 
possess,  generally  speaking,  much  excellent  land. 

The  township  of  Otanabee  has  for  the  most  part  good 
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(oil,  composed  of  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  It  is  well 
settled,  principallj  by  Scotcb,  and  contains  fine  farms. 
There  are  wet  lands  in  parts,  and  sandj  plains  along  the 
shore  of  Rice  Lake.  There  is  a  small  settlement  of  Indians 
in  this  township,  called  Kice  Lake  Settlement,  twelve  miles 
from  Peterborough.  Those  Indiana  have  been  settled  here 
for  a  number  of  jears,  and  have  been  greatlj  indebted  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Weslejan  misuonaries.  The  misdoiarj 
Bocietj  of  this  body  Bupporta  a  schoolm&ster  among  them. 
The;  poaeesB  upwards  of  1500  acres  of  land  in  SO  acre  lots. 
The  Tillage  ctHttaiiu  30  houses,  with  chapel  and  Bchool- 
hoase.  These  Indiana,  who  are  named  Mississaguas  or  Ofaip- 
pewas,  surrendered  the  greater  part  of  the  township  which 
belonged  to  them  in  1818  for  an  annuity  of  ^£740, 

The  township  of  Douro  contains  much  excellent  land, 
which  is  situated  chiefly  off  the  immediate  bank  of  the 
river — the  ihost  eligible  parts  being  understood  to  be  to- 
wards its  eastern  and  southern  boundaries.  The  timber  of 
this  township  is  hard-wood,  intennised  with  pine.  The 
township  of  Pummer,  to  the  east  of  Douro,  is  well  settled, 
and  contains  fine  farms.  The  land  ia  genenlly  good,  with 
parta  rocky.  The  settlors  are  principally  Scotch.  The 
townships  to  the  west  of  the  Otanabee  river,  consisting  of 
Smith,  Enniemore,  Emily,  and  Ops,  contain  excellent  land. 
Ops  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  finest  townsliips  in  this 
part  of  the  couiitry.  The  soil  ia  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil, 
and  the  fikoe  of  the  country  is  geneiall;  level.  The  north- 
east comer  of  the  township,  however,  has  a  good  deal  of 
wet  swampy  land.  There  are  wet  lands  also  in  Emily,  but 
it  ia  geuerallj  an  excellent  township  of  land,  and  is  well 
settled.  The  soil  is  composed  of  simdy  loam  on  the  bills, 
and  of  clayey  loam  in  the  flats  and  valleys.  The  &ce  of  tha 
country  is  for  the  moat  part  level.    The  river,  which  runs 
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tlmagh  it  tomrds  the  lakes  northmrd,  has  WTonl  good 
mill  sites. 

Alimg  the  northern  shores  of  this  chain  of  lakes,  vhich  so 
■ingularly  chai&ctwiMB  this  district,  and  vhich  might  bo 
turned  to  great  advantage  in  developing  tho  resources  of 
the  country,  are  several  townships  belonging  to  the  Colbome 
District,  which  ars  as  yet  comparatively  little  known.  Allu- 
■ion  has  been  made,  while  giving  an  account  of  the  New- 
castle District,  to  settlements  in  one  or  two  of  these  town- 
ships having  proved  unsuccessful.  Many  various  circum- 
stances, however,  sometimes,  too,  very  simple  in  their  nature, 
influence  settlers,  and  particularly  emigiaats,  entering  a  new 
country.  Until  more  is  knoitn  of  this  part  of  the  country,  it 
is  perhaps  safer  not  to  hazard  an  opinion  respecting  its  soil 
and  capabilities.  A  good  deal  of  the  timber  growing  on  the 
land,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lakes,  consists  of  pine. 

The  names  of  the  chief  of  these  northern  lakes,  commenc- 
ing at  the  north-eastsmmoat,  are  Lakes  Balsam,  Sturgeon, 
Pigeon,  and  Trout.  The  townships  situated  wholly  or  in 
part  along  the  northern  shores  are,  conmiencing  at  the 
north-weBtemmost,  Bexlej,  Sommerville,  Terulam,  Harvey, 
Burleigh,  and  Methuen.  Shemong  Lake  b  an  extension  of 
water  stretching  southward  from  the  main  north  cbtun,  and 
is  situated  between  the  townships  of  Ennismore  and  Smith, 
having  its  southern  termination  in  the  south-east  part  of  the 
township  of  Emily.  Shebauticon  Lake  b  situated  between 
the  townships  of  Smith  and  Douro,  above  the  town  of  Peter- 
borough, and  empties  itself  into  the  River  Otanabee  at  that 
town.  It  appears  to  be  more  a  very  simple  expansion  of  the 
Otanabee.  The  course  of  the  River  Trent,  upon  issuipg 
from  Rice  Lake,  is  very  tortuous,  being  at  first  westward  and 
northward,  and  then  taking  a  somewhat  winding  southerly 
direction,  in  one  part  entering  the  district  of  Victoria,  it  at 
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length  diacbaiges  Itself  at  the  extreme  aouth-eaatem  comer 
of  the  Newcastle  District,  into  the  Bay  of  Quiute.  The  river 
IB  pretty  rough  and  rapid  near  the  mouth,  the  uarigatiou  of 
which  for  timber  is  impioTed  by  means  of  slides,  over  which 
the  timber  descends  safely,  uninternipted  by  the  uneven 
rocky  beds  of  rapids.  Large  quantities  of  timber  are  floated 
down  for  the  Quebec  market.  The  liver  is  crossed,  on  the 
main  line  of  road  extending  from  Toronto  by  Cobourg  to 
BeUeville,  and  thence  around  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  to  Kingston,  by  means  of  a  heavy  wooden  bridge. 
Much  of  the  land  around  this  part,  near  the  mouth  of  til* 
Trent,  has  a  rough  and  rocky  appearance. 

The  population  of  the  district  of  Colbome,  in  1842,  when 
it  was  constituted  a  separate  district,  was  13,700.  In  1848, 
the  population  of  the  district,  as  has  already  been  inciden- 
tally stated,  amounted  to  21,380 — an  increase  of  7680  in  thd 
course  of  six  years.  The  quantity  of  laud  occupied  in  the 
district  in  1646  tras  320,500  acres,  of  which  81,300  acrea 
were  under  cultivation— 46,300  acres  being  under  tillage, 
and  3S,000  under  pasture.  The  lands  under  wheat  crop 
amounted  to  26,730  acres,  the  produce  of  which  was  276,000 
bushels.  The  next  largest  quantity  of  land  under  one  par- 
ticular crop  was  10,670  acres  under  oats,  the  produce  of 
which  was  242,600  bushels. 

The  quantity  of  wild  land  in  the  district  was  196,800 
acres.  The  averse  value  of  wild  land  was  returned  aa 
b^g  20s.  currency,  or  4  dollars  per  acre ;  and  of  cleared 
land  708.  currency,  or  IS  dollars  per  acre.  The  land  re- 
turned as  unfit  for  cultivation  amounted  to  4290  acres. 
The  number  of  churches  in  the  district  was  28  ;  of  schools, 
84;  The  number  of  inns  was  49  ;  and  of  merchants'  shops 
«r  stores  47.  The  live  stock  of  the  district  consisted  of 
17,880  neat  cattle  ;  3780  horses;  24,2308heep;  &ndl6,470 
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■wiiw.  Th6  atadBticB  of  other  propertj  produced  bj  the  set- 
tlen,  beddw  that  of  their  cropi  and  live  stock,  are  equ&ll; 
grtitifrioSi  u  results  of  mcceisful  industrj. 

These  offidal  returns  shew  a  luge  unount  of  the  metuw 
of  comfort  posBessed  b;  the  inhaUtaabs  of  this  conpus- 
tivelf  new  district  of  countr;.  The  progresa  this  part  of 
Oanada  has  already  made — including  the  settlements  within 
both  the  counties  of  Northumbarland  and  Duiham,  to- 
wsrda  the  shores  of  Lahe  Ontario — is  highlj  satisfsftoij. 
The  varied  and  intereating  appearance  of  the  couiit[7  has 
been  much  in  its  &vour ;  and  its  general  advantages  and 
capabilities  would  seem,  irom  the  progress  and  success  of 
its  settlement,  to  have  been  prettj  fnOj  appreciated.  The 
reader  very  probably  will  hare  observed  that,  in  tracing  ti>» 
featuNfl  and  capabilities  of  both  these  districts  of  Colbonie 
and  Newcastle,  and  also  the  two  previous  ones  of  Princ« 
Edward  and  Tictoiia,  we  have  touched  upon  an  ezceedioglj 
interesting  portion  of  Canada. 

We  now  close  this  somewhat  long  ehapter.  In  the  next 
we  proceed  to  gire  some  account  of  the  districts  westward, 
embracing  the  large  and  fertile  Westem  Peninsula  of 
Canada. 
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DI8TBICT8  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

Hie  Wstem  Feninnlt  of  CaimdA— Nature  of  t2ifi  Oonntry  Fforth  of  l^mnto — 
AuicDt  Bhar»  or  Binki  of  LOa  Ontsio— Bgight  of  land  betirecu  Itlu* 
Ontario  mid  Hnron— Tghle  land  Bronnd  the  Head  of  the  lake— Bnrlrngtoo 
■nd  Qaeeruton  HeigliU— Valli  af  Hiagara — Geological  StrmU  of  tho  ConntrT 
Lord  BTdenhun'ii  Opinion  of  the  Weitera  FeniimlB— B<pdrt  of  U.  Bimctaett^ 
^loTiejor-QoiiBnl — Extent  and  Fopulition — FrogTeet  of  BettlemeDt — Biipid 
ud  Pnnperoot  Browlh  of  the  Conntrj— Growth  of  Kitridi— Ei»e  of  Til- 
kfca  ud  Town! — Aceoont  of  t2ie  Hoiae  Diitrict — Hietorial  AHociatioiii — 
Fint  Fulkmenti  of  Upitcr  Cuadn—Seiti  of  QorerDnicat  —  Captnte  of 
Tonnto  h;  the  Americtmi  in  1B13  —  Chmged  Aapent  of  Uatten  on  the 
AmerieHn  Lake* — Situation  of  Toronto  on  Lake  Oniario— DeicriplJTO  Sketch 
of  the  Citj— CoUegei,  Churchs,  Schoolt,  and  Feriodisd  Litcntnre— BojbI 
Obaervatny  —  Fn^^reBa  and  Growth  of  Tonmto — Steameri  on  Lake  On- 
tario — -  fotarior  Conntry  North  of  Tnooto  —  Bonte  to  Lake  Hi^wrior  — 
ftailwe;  Acrox  Itie  Neck  of  the  Feninsula  to  the  Shorei  of  Idka  Harm— 
PrcBBDt  Appearance  of  the  Gouotrj — Sir  Bichard  Bonnycaitle'a  Skctchea — 
DifiiHiu  of  Home  Diatritt— Townihipa  of  the  Sirtrict  —  Fopnlation  and 
Anunnt  nt  CnltiTated  l^nda— lire  Stock  and  AmouoCi  of  Annoal  Frodocs— 
Snccoifal  Sail?  FarmlDg— Aicnge  Vilae  of  lAudi—Accoiint  of  the  Sinicoe 
Diatiiet— Town  of  Barria  and  Boothein  Shoru  of  Lake  Hunin. 

Wb  now  approach  the  fertile  western  parts  of  OanatJa.  The 
Western  Peninsnla  of  Canad»— Asire  may  coiiT«tuwtl;  term 
the  cooDtiy  all  westwud  of  Tonnto  to  the  ghotes  of  Lake 
HoTon — ia,  in  number  of  townships  amd  amount  of  popula- 
tion,  the  largest  half  of  the  occupied  portion  of  Upper 

Bj  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  shore  of  L^e  Ontario  at 
Toronto,  towards  the  north,  of  about  twcn^-fire  miles,  the 
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height  of  luid  u  readied  irhere  the  Btreams  nm  northeilj 
into  Lake  Simcoe,  thence  into  Lake  Huron,  and  round 
through  Lakes  St.  Clair,  Brie,  and  Ontario — a  circuit  of 
1000  miles.  The  peninsula  thus  formed  is  an  irregular 
ellipsis,  250  miles  long,  froiu  Amhentbnrgh  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  more  than  150  miles  broad  from  Niagara 
to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron. 

Traversing  the  countrf  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
at  Toronto,  towards  the  north,  a  series  of  ancient  shores  or 
banks  of  the  great  lake  is  passed — as  distinctly  marked  hj 
sands  aud  beaches,  as  if  the  lake  had  onlj  recentlj  retired, 
excepting  that  they  are  now  covered  with  luxuriant  forest. 
These  ancient  water-levels  run  all  round  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  ;  and  in  excavating  parts,  remains  of  extinct  ani- 
mals have  been  discovered.  The  highest  of  these  ancient 
shores  or  ridges,  as  thej  are  termed,  which  are  fonnd  in 
ascending  from  the  ihore  of  Ontario,  north  of  Toronto,  into 
the  interior,  are  what  are  familiarl;  known  as  the  Oak 
Ridges,  from  being  covered  with  oaks.  Oak  trees  are  found 
everywhere  in  Canada  growing  on  sandj  banks  of  the  rivers 
and  lakes.  These  Oak  Bidges  north  of  Toronto  are  found 
to  occupy  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  750  feet  above  Lake 
Ontario.  Here  the  waters  take  a  direction  northerly  into 
lake  Simcoe,  which  lake  in  turn  empties  itself  into  Lake 
Huron  by  a  series  of  rapids  known  aa  the  Uatchedash  or 
Severn  River. 

The  country  extending  westward  from  the  head  of  lake 
Ontario,  rises  suddenly  into  a  steep  and,  in  some  places, 
etaggy  elevation,  at  a  distance  from  the  lake  in  parts  of  less 
than  a  mile,  until  it  approaches  the  Niagara,  where  it 
crosses  the  river  at  Queeuston,  several  miles  above  the  lake. 
Directly  above  the  head  of  lake  Ontario  at  Hamilton,  this 
elevation,  known  here  by  the  name  of  Burlington  Heights, 
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rises  immediiitelj  behind  the  town,  about  a  mile  or  bo  from 
the  lake.  It  is  hete  steep,  and  In  pl&ces  precipitous,  and 
eyer^where  finely  wooded,  forming  a  bold  and  picturesque 
screen  to  the  tova,  which  is  situated  chieflj  on  a  level  sandy 
plain  stretching  to  the  margin  of  the  lake.  At  the  Tillage 
of  Queenston,  on  the  Kiagara  River,  the  highest  point  of 
this  sleep  elevation  is  computed  to  he  349  feet  above  the 
surface-level  of  Lake  Ontario,  Close  to  the  bank  of  the 
river  the  height  is  not  bo  much.  The  Falls  of  Niagara,  it 
is  computed  by  geological  proo&,  must  have  existed  at  a 
very  remote  period  at  this  point  at  Queenston.  They  ate 
now  at  the  least  six  miles  further  up  the  river.  The  chasm 
of  rock  which  forma  these  celebrated  &,lt9,  Bhens  the  strata 
of  the  country  to  be  limestoue,  next  slate,  and  lonest  sand- 
stone. This  interposing  slate  is  a  mass  nearly  forty  feet  in 
thickness,  and  fragile  like  shale,  crumbling  away  from  under 
the  limestone.  The  height  of  the  principal  Fall  of  Niagara 
is  a  little  over  160  feet.  Prom  the  Falls  to  Lake  Erie,  up 
(he  Fii^^ara  River,  the  distance  is  eighteen  miles.  The 
surface  of  Lake  Erie  is  computed  to  be  300  feet  above  that 
of  Lake  Ontario. 

From  this  elevation  of  land  running  round  the  head  of 
Lake  Ontario,  the  country  baek,  including  all  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  appears  to  be  a  vast  level  plain  or 
table-land  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  Erie.  It  has 
been  called  the  table  of  Lake  Erie.  We  may  call  it  also,  as 
we  have  already  done,  from  its  being  so  very  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  lakes  and  rivers,  the  Western  Peninsula  of 
Canada. 

The  late  Lord  Sydenham,  when  Govemor-Qeneral  of 
Canada,  was  greatly  delighted  with  this  part  of  the  country. 
Having  visited  it  in  the  course  of  a  tour  he  performed 
through  Upper  Canada  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  he  thus 
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tMordi  his  opinion  in  a  priTste  letter,  an  extnct  from 
which  appealed  in  th«  Memoir  of  his  Life  published  Bome 
years  ago: — 

'  I  am  delighted  to  have  seen  this  part  of  the  country, 
I  mean  the  great  district,  nearly  as  large  aa  Iielaod,  placed 
between  the  three  lakea,  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Huron.  !ou 
can  conceive  nothing  finer !  The  moit  magnificent  soil  in 
the  world— four  feet  of  vegetable  mould — a  dimate  c^lain- 
Ij  the  beat  in  North  America — the  greater  part  of  it  ad- 
mirably watered.  In  a  word,  there  is  land  enough,  and 
capabilities  em-ongii  for  some  millions  of  people,  and  in  one 
of  the  finest  provinces  in  the  world.' 

M.  Bouchette,  who  was  SuTveyop-Oeuenl  of  Loww 
Canada,  and  was  employed  officially  on  an  inspectisg  tour 
through  the  province,  thus  observes,  in  a  more  detailed 
manner,  in  relation  to  the  same  part  of  the  country,  in  his 
valuable  work  on  the  British  Dominions  in  North  America : — 

'  The  whole  tract  is  alluvial  in  its  formation,  and  chiefly 
consists  of  a  stiatum  of  black  and  sometimes  yellow  loam  ; 
above  which  u  deposited,  wh»k  in  a  state  of  nature,  a  rich 
and  deep  vegetable  mould,  the  substratum  beneath  the  bed 
of  loam  being  generally  a  tenacious  grey  or  blue  clay,  which 
in  some  parts  appears  at  the  surface,  and,  intermixed  with 
sand,  constitutes  the  super-aoil.'  .  .  .  .  '  The  forests  are 
remarkable  for  the  sturdy  growth,  the  variety,  and  the  rich 
foliage  of  their  trees.  Out  of  the  long  list  of  their  diflerent 
species  may  be  selected,  as  being  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence—  maple,  beech,  oak,  basswood,  ash,  elm,  hickory, 
walnut,  butternut,  chesnut,  cherry,  birch,  cedar,  and  pine, 
and  their  several  varieties.*  B^;ardiiig  climate,  the  same 
authority  observes, — '  Situated  between  the  parallels  of  42* 
and  46°  30'  north  latitude,  it  has  the  advantage  of  extend- 
ing further  south  than  any  other  portion  of  the  British 
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North  American  possessions,  and  hence  enjnya,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  a  superior  fertility  of  soil  and  milder  tempera- 
ture of  climate.' 

Thia  important  put  of  Canada  comprises  upwards  of 
SOO  tomsbipB — each  usually  containing  61,600  acres — 
which  townihips  constitute  fifteen  counties  and  two  ridings  ; 
and  these  again,  of  the  old  familiar  divisions  of  Upper 
Canada,  constitute  nine  districts  and  part  of  a  tenth.  This 
largei  half  ot  the  occupied  portion  of  Upper  Canada  thus 
contains  upwards  of  12,000,000  acree.  A  part  of  this  terri- 
tory, situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  vras  sur- 
veyed and  laid  out  into  townships  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  new  county  of  Bruce, 
a  name  complimentary  to  the  present  QoTemor-General  of 
the  colony.  The  greater  part  of  the  Western  Peninsula  has 
been  settled  for  a  considerable  period.  Several  of  the  most 
prosperous  settlements,  situated  in  the  north-western  parts, 
commenced  within  the  last  twenty  years  ;  others  farther 
south  and  west  commenced  somewhat  earlier.  Compara- 
tively small  stripes  of  conntty  in  the  extreme  south-west, 
situated  chiefly  along  the  shores  of  the  Detroit  River  and 
about  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  also  along  the  shores  of  the 
Niagara  River  and  around  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  have 
been  settled  earliest  of  all,  more  than  Gft;  years  ago.  Al- 
though these  were  among  the  earliest  settled  points  of 
Upper  Canada,  the  decided  and  rapid  progress  of  the  country 
may  be  said  not  to  have  commenced  until  the  active  fiow  of 
emigration  from  Britain  set  in,  within  the  last  eighteen  or 
twenty  years.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  chiefly,  the  pros- 
perous progresa  has  been  very  marked. 

In  1841,  this  part  of  Canada,  situated  between  the  great 
lakes  Brie,  Ontario,  and  Huron,  contained  a  population  of 
a  little  over  214,000,  with  a  cultivated  aurfece  of  about 
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754,000  acrea.  la  1848  the  official  retimiB  of  tlw  ceonu 
shew  a  population  of  veiynearl;  378,800,  with  acnltiratod 
sur&ceof  1,274,000  acres,  being  an  increMa  of  population, 
during  the  seven  years,  of  164,800,  uid  of  cultiTated  nir&ce 
of  S20,000  acres.  The  amount  of  cultiTftted  aurfitce  of  this 
part  of  Canada  alone,  is  thu«  equal  to  about  a  fourth  of  Ae 
cultivated  aurftce  of  Scotland.  The  uuount  of  popolatioo 
ia  equal  to  about  a  seventh  of  the  population  of  Scotiand. 
As  regards  the  price  of  lands,  such  does  not  nearly  amount 
iu  entire  proprietorship,  upon  an  average,  to  the  yearly 
rental  of  lands  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  public  burdens,  in  the 
shape  of  taxes,  are  ao  light  in  the  colony,  aa  scarcely  to  be 
felt,  never,  at  least  afTording  foundation  for  a  single  murmur ; 
while,  at  the  aametime,  almost  every  imaginable  comfort  and 
luxury  may  be  procured  in  the  respectable  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing towns.  Such  are  marked  characteriatics  of  Tipper 
Canada,  ensuring,  for  the  poorest  of  the  population,  with 
health  and  industry,  a  speedy  and  comfortable  independence. 
And  with  respect  to  distance  from  the  heart  of  the  parent 
country,  this  territory  may  be  computed,  in  the  measure  of 
time,  to  be  as  near  as,  within  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago, 
Edinburgh  was  to  London — it  having,  by  the  best  public 
conveyance,  taken  from  twelve  to  sixteen  days  to  accomplish 
the  journey  between  the  English  and  Scottish  capitals, 
which  time  is  now  more  than  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  By  means  of  railways  and 
steam  navigation,  the  traveller  from  London  or  Bdinburgb 
may  now,  in  tliat  time,  reach  the  settlements  along  the 
bead  of  Lake  Ontario  or  shores  of  Lake  Krie. 

The  rapid  and  prosperous  growth  of  population  in  this 
large  peninsular  portion  of  Canada  may  be  accurately  tuid 
authoritatively  marked.  By  the  official  returns  of  the 
census,  the  Western  District — which  is  situated  in  the  ex- 
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treme  Bouth-weitem  part  of  the  peninaal^— •coatkined,  in 
1824,  onlj  6950  inhabitanta  ;  in  1832,  the  number  h&d  in- 
ereiued  to  10,600  ;  in  1836,  the  population  amoimted  Ic 
upwuds  of  17,000  ;  in  1841,  it  had  increased  to  upwards  of 
23,000  ;  and  in  1648,  the  population  of  this  district  wu  a 
tittle  over  27,400.  In  1841,  the  amount  of  cultivated  lands 
it  poMesaed  was  G8,600  acres  ;  in  1S48  the  cultivated  sur- 
fiuM  of  the  district  consisted  of  83,800  acres— an  increase, 
during  the  seven  ^ears,  of  25,200  acres.  The  London  Dis- 
trict— which  maj  be  said  to  occupy  the  heart  of  the  penin- 
inla— comprised,  in  1824,  besides  its  more  recent  limits  of 
the  count;  of  Middlesex,  the  afterwards  distinct  districte  of 
Talbot,  Brock,  and  Huron.  The  population  of  this  large 
district,  when  it  existed  in  its  fullest  extent,  was  then,  in 
1824,  only  17,640.  In  1830  the  population  had  increased 
to  2^,800  ;  and  in  1834  the  amount  of  population  was 
37,100.  In  1841  the  same  extent  of  district  contained  a 
|>opulation  of  67,000,  being  nearly  three  times  the  number 
of  inhabitants  it  contained  in  1828,  within  a  period  of  thir- 
teen years.  The  population  of  the  sameextentof  district  in 
1848 — embracing  the  then  distinct  districtsof  London,  Brock, 
Talbot,  and  Huron — contained  a  population  of  upwards  of 
116,400,  being  an  increase,  during  the  seven  years,  of  57,900. 
The  population  had  more  than  doubled  during  that  short 
feriod.  The  district  of  Talbot,  of  itself,  coutained,  in  1848, 
upwards  of  19,200,  being  a  larger  amount  of  population  than 
the  united  four  districts  contained  in  1820.  The  district  u ' 
Hnnm  contained,  of  itself,  in  1848,  upwards  of  20,400,  being 
nearly  as  large  a  population  as  the  united  four  districts  con- 
tuned  in  1630.  This  district  of  Huron  contained,  in  1842, 
only  7190.  The  district  of  Brock  contained,  in  1648,  a 
papulation  of  29,200,  being  a  larger  number  than  the  entire 
four  districts  contained  so  recently  as  I63S.    In  1641  this 
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diBtriet  coutuned  only  15,300  inhabittmti.  In  1841  tlie 
extent  of  coontij  compriBed  within  tlie  four  districts  h*d  a 
cultivat«d  Burftce  of  207,000  acres  ;  in  1648  the  coltiTMed 
surface  of  the  conntrj  had  extended  to  upwards  «f  438,000 
acres— being  an  increase  of  231,000  acrea,  or  more  Uwn 
double  what  it  waa  within  a  period  of  seven  jean. 

Such  are  iUnatrationi  of  the  lapid  uid  prosperona  growth 
of  population  in  this  part  of  Canada.  What  was  forest  <mtj 
within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  tniDBformed  into  thriv- 
ing settlements — extended  vistas  of  cultivated  fiums,  with 
good  roads,  possessed  by  a  ccotented  and  prospraons  pecu- 
lation. Mere  hamlets  have  beoome  bus;  towns,  and  small 
towns  have  become  incorporated  cities.  In  1827,  the  site 
of  the  town  of  London,  which  is  SS  miles  west  of  the  head 
of  Lake  Ontario,  contained  only  one  or  two  cottager,  sur- 
rounded by  forest.  In  1848  Londcm  was  an  incorporated 
town,  containing  upwards  of  4,500  inhabitants,  returning  a 
munber  to  the  Provincial  Parliament,  and  having  one  of 
the  best  Mechanic's  Institutes  in  the  colon;.  In  184^  the 
population  of  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
amounted  to  about  5000  ;  in  1848  it  was  an  incorporated 
city,  with  a  population  of  neatly  10,000.  In  1841  the 
population  of  the  city  of  Toronto  was  a  little  over  14,000, 
and  in  1848,  according  to  the  official  census,  it  amounted 
to  23,503 — being  an  increase  of  nesfly  10,000  inhabitants 
during  the  seven  years.  Both  these  cities,  besides,  bear 
evidence,  in  the  active  and  gay  appearance  of  thair  streete, 
and  oomfottable  and  elegant  houses,  of  substantial  and  gra- 
ti^ing  prosperity. 

Having  thus  introduced  this  part  of  Canada,  which  ia 
the  only  part  remaining  to  be  noticed  more  in  detail,  we 
shall,  following  the  order  hitherto  observed,  ikow  commence 
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with  the  next  diBtrict  weatTard  of  that  described  in  the  last 
chaptw.  This  is  one  of  the  bast  settled,  most  prosperous, 
and  importuit  dulaicta  of  Upper  Cuuda — 

The  Hohb  Bistbjct. 

Approaching  the  capital  of  this  district  in  coasting  up- 
mrde  along  the  shores  of  ItfJie  Ontario,  the  associationa  of 
its  yet  l»ief  historical  experience  very  naturalJj  arise  in 
the  mind  of  tiie  intelligent  trareller. 

Tcronto  became,  at  a  compaiatiTely  early  period,  the  seat 
of  gorermuent  of  Upper  Canada.  The  first  parliament  of 
the  nev  (Mimbry  met  at  Niagara  in  September  1792,  and 
wae  openad  by  the  first  Lieutenant-QoTemor  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada,  Qeoeral  Bimcoe.  The  country  previously  had  formed 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Quebec,  which,  in  1791,  was 
divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Oanada. 
During  the  admiuiatratian  of  Omeral  Simcoe  as  first  Lieu- 
t«Dant-OoTernor  of  Upper  Canada,  the  administration  in 
chief  of  British  Am^ica  was  confided  to  Lord  Dorchester 
as  Qovemor-Qeneial.  The  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  was 
held  during  five  successive  sessions  at  Niagan,  the  last  of 
which  at  that  place  was  opened  in  Uay  179S  by  General 
Simcoe,  during  the  last  year  of  his  administration. 

The  n«xt  session  of  the  Parliament  of  the  new  province 
met  at  Toronto,  then  styled  York,  in  the  month  of  June 
1797.  Qeoeral  Simooe  having  returned  to  England,  the 
administration  of  the  affiurs  of  Upper  Canada  devolved  upon 
the  thm  jtteudent  of  the  council,  the  Honourable  Peter 
BusseU.  In  1799,  General  Hunter  assumed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  and  continued  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Upper  Canada  during  six  years.  Toronto  retained  the 
honour  of  being  the  seat  of  government  of  the  province  up 
to  the  recent  period  of  the  reunion  of  Upper  and  Lower 
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Canada,  in  1841,  when  the  seat  of  the  united  gOTonunait 
was  eatabliahed  for  about  three  jeue  at  Kingston.  Having 
been  for  about  five  jears  afterwarda  at  Montreal,  the  nnfor- 
tonate  disturbances  that  took  place  there  about  two  years 
ago,  caused  Toronto  to  be  again  selected ;  and  it  is  at  pre- 
Bent  the  seat  of  goTemment. 

During  the  hostilities  that  existed  between  England  and 
America,  now  ne*Tl;  forty  jears  ago,  and  which  nutde  the 
great  lakes  situated  between  the  possessiong  of  the  con- 
tending coimtries  a  prominent  aceae  of  war&re — Toronto, 
which  was  then  the  little  town  of  Toik,  wm  twice  captured 
by  the  Americfffii.  Xhe  first  of  these  occasions  was  in  April 
1813.  Such  of  the  public  stores  found  in  the  town  as 
could  not  be  put  on  board  the  American  fleet  were  destroyed, 
or  giren  to  the  inhabitants  ;  and,  amid  the  disorder  and 
tumult  that  took  place,  the  two  wings  of  the  parliament 
houae  were  set  fire  to  and  consumed.  In  the  last  day  of 
August  of  the  same  year,  unfortunate  '  Little  York '  was 
again  visited  bj  an  American  commodore  and  colonel,  '  who 
landed  without  opposition,  took  a  number  of  cannon  and 
boats,  and  a  quantity  of  provisions,  shot,  shells,  and  other 
stores,  and  burnt  the  barracks  and  public  store-houses.' 

The  aspect  of  matters,  and  state  of  feeling  between  the 
countries  have  greatly  changed  since  then.  A  few  months 
ago,  a  laige  number  of  the  citizeua  of  one  of  the  principa] 
cities  of  the  TTnitad  States  were  the  honoured  guests  of  the 
city  of  Toronto.  -  The  inhabitants,  including  the  chief  au- 
thorities, delighted  in  making  the  visit  of  their  American 
friends  agreeable.  The  American  lakes,  which  presented 
about  forty  years  ^o  a  few  armed  schooners  and  other  Tea- 
sels committing  havoc  upon  one  another,  and  on  surround- 
ing peaceful  settlements  along  the  shores,  are  now  the  scene 
of  prosperous  commerce.     8t<*m  and  sailing  vessels  ara 
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■cktteied  over  them,  bearing  meTchftndiiie  uid  produce — the 
result  and  the  reward  of  the  occupatioiiB  of  peaceful  industry, 
TowQB  and  BcttlemelltB  are  rising  up  and  increasing,  and  the 
forastB  are  fast  receding  from  the  shoreB  of  these  great  lakes. 
The  conquestB  of  etcam  now  allow  the  settler  there  to  read 
the  welcome  home  letter,  posted  only  a  fortnight  back  ftt 
London  or  Edinburgh.  Friends  thet^  in  their  turn  too,  in 
the  heart  of  the  home  country,  now  experience  the  whole 
continent  of  America  drawn  nearer  to  them  by  more  than 
oue-haJf  of  its  old  distance — the  Atlantic  is  not  the  barrier 
it  once  was. 

Toronto  is  beautifully  situated  on  Lake  Ontario,  on  a 
bay  or  harbour  extending  nearly  two  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  almost  inclosed  by  a  Bemicircular  peninsula,  which 
projects  a  corresponding  distance  without  the  basin  of  the 
harbour.  This  semicircular  stripe  of  land  is  of  a  sandy 
nature,  and  has  some  trees  of  stunted  growth  upon  it,  and  a 
light^house  near  the  point.  Opposite  to  this  point  of  the 
peninsula,  on  the  mainland,  is  a  garrison  ;  and  beyond  this 
are  several  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city.  Although 
somewhat  level  in  its  situation,  rising  only  slightly  from  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  the  appearance  of  Toronto  is  nevertheless 
striking  and  attractive  on  entering  the  bay,  on  account  of 
the  character  and  variety  of  its  public  buildings,  more  es- 
.  pecially  when  the  delightfully  transparent  American  atmos- 
phere &TOUTS  the  Bcene-HU  it  most  usually  does  during  the 
greater  number  of  the  magnificent  summer  and  autumn 
days  on  these  beautiful  lakes.  The  Indian  name  Ontario 
itself  signifies  the  Beautiful. 

Toronto,  which  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1834,  has 
between  ninety  and  a  hundred  streets,  many  of  them  of 
great  length.  The  comfortably  paved  and  planked  portion 
of  the  principal  street.  King  Stxeet,  extends  two  miles.    The 
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extreme  loigth  of  the  citj  along  the  shore  of  the  Idke  it 
uprards  of  three  miles.  The  central  itnd  business  part  of 
King  Street  has  quite  the  SLppeutuice  of  a.  bustling  and  gaj 
lingliah  toim.  It  is  wide,  well  paved,  and  bounded  hj  high 
and  comfortable-looking  houses.  The  shops  are  numerous, 
sbowj,  and  even  elegant — not  a  few  being  fitted  up  in  el' 
cellent  taste  ;  and  the  whole  generallj  well  filled  with  all 
the  u£ual  home  varietj  of  comforts  and  luxuries  to  be  found 
in  the  beat  Esg^h  or  American  towns. 

B«aides  being  now  the  seat  of  goTemment,  Toronto  is 
the  seat  of  the  Upper  Canada  courts  of  law,  and  of  a  uni- 
Tersitj,  and  a  college  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  uniTersitj  of  King's  Oollege,  with  which 
Upper  Canada  Collie  is  incorporated,  has  serentj'two 
BoholarshipE,  which  were  established  in  1846 :  three  for  each 
of  the  districts  into  which  Upper  Canada  was  until  quite 
recenttj  divided  ;-  six  for  Upper  Canada  College,  and  six 
for  the  university.  These  are  tenable  for  three  years.  The 
advantages,  in  the  case  of  the  district  and  college  scholars 
are  exemption  front  dues  and  fees  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
university  scholars,  they  have,  in  addition  to  these  advan- 
tages, the  privil^e  of  rooms  and  commons  without  charge. 
The  stately  and  substantial  stone  edifice  of  King's  College 
is  situated  about  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  and  handsome  avenue,  bounded  with  trees  and  shrubs, . 
and  affording  a  very  agreeable  public  walk  to  the  dtitcus 
of  Toronto).  King's  College  is  uuderstaod  to  be  placed  on  a 
comparatively  liberal  basis,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly mixed  population  of  Canada.  The  Qovemor- 
General  is  chancellor,  and  the  Bev.  John  M'Caul,  LL.D., 
president.  The  Congregational  and  the  United  Preebyteiian 
bodies  have  each  a  theological  institute  at  Toronto. 

There  are  twenty-one  cbmchee  aad  chapels  in  Toronto. 
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Five  of  these  are  Epiwopal  churches,  one  Chiu'cb  of  Scot- 
land, one  FreBbjterian  Church  of  Contula  connected  with 
the  Free  Church  of  Bcotland,  one  United  Fresbjtadan 
Ohurch  in  Catutda,  or  United  Secesdcsk  Church  of  ScotUud, 
two  Eomam  Cbtholic,  five  Methodiit  chapels,  one  Congrega- 
tional, one  Baptist,  one  belonging  to  a  body  stjled  Chris- 
tians, one  Unitarian  chapel,  and  two  exclusivelj  belonging 
to  the  coloured  or  African  race— one  of  these  being  a  Metho- 
dist, and  the  other  a  Baptist  cbapeL  In  1848,  there  were 
sixteen  public  schools  in  operation  in  Totmito.  Thwe  were 
nine  newspapen  published  in  the  citj,  and  two  monthly  pe- 
,  riodicals — The  Upper  Canada  Jurist,  and  British  American 
OultiTKtor.  Toronto  is  also  distingaished  for  several  sub- 
stantial and  aidant  public  buildings.  B^ievolent  iustitu- 
tions,  aud  the  natimiBl  societies  and  clubs  usuallj  found  in 
the  l&rge  cities  of  America,  aie  here  not  lost  sight  of  in  this 
highly  prosperous  city  oa  the  banks  of  Lake  Ontario. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Toronto,  in  a  scientific  point  of 
new,  is  the  Obserratoiy,  where  a  seriee  of  experiments  is 
h^i^  conducted  on  terrestrial  magnetism.  These  expm- 
ments,  as  many  are  aware,  originated  in  a  suggestion  of 
Baron  Humboldt,  and  are  being  now  carried  on  in  various 
ether  psrta  of  the  globe.  The  Toronto  Observatory  is  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  J.  H.  Le&oy,  R.  A,,  F.B.S.,  assisted 
by  four  non-commisuoned  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

The  population  of  Toronto  in  1648  amounted  to  23,600. 
The  growth  of  Toronto  has  been  remarkably  rapid,  particu- 
larly within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  within  which 
periods  British  emigration  has  continued  to  flow  largely  into 
Upper  Canada.  In  1817,  '  Little  Toi^ '  contained  only  ISOO 
inhabitants ;  in  1826  the  number  had  increased  only  to  1677 ; 
in  1830  it  had  increased  to  2660  ;  and  since  that  period 
Toronto  has  continued  rapidly  to  increase,    In  1636  the  po- 
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pnlation  ftmoaated  to  about  10,000  ;  in  I84S  it  had  iucnued 
to  lfi,336 ;  and  in  1645  to  19,700.  The  increaM  during  the 
BIX  years  prerious  to  1848— comparing  its  population  of 
23,000  of  that  jear  mtb  the  10,336  of  1842— is  thiu  shewn 
to  have  boen  nearly  8S00 ;  being  in  itself  nearly  three  times 
the  amount  of  population  it  erer  had  during  the  whole  firat 
thirty  years  and  more  of  its  early  existence. 

The  markets  of  Toronto  are  abundantly  supplied  ftom 
the  well-cultivated  and  productiTe  interior  country,  stretch' 
tng  northerly  to  the  shores  of  Iiake  Butdd.  Toronto,  at  all 
times,  also  usually  affords  fair  prices  for  every  description 
of  ttxm  produce.  The  passenger  tiaffic  and  general  CMn- 
meroe  of  Lake  Ontario  employs  probably  about  fifteen  steam- 
vessels  belonging  to  Toronto.  The  total  number  of  vessels 
employed  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  above  Quebec  amounted 
in  1844  to  eighty-six  steam-vessels,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage  amounting  to  12,800  tons ;  and  794  sailing  vessels, 
inclnding  barges,  whose  aggregate  tonnage  amounted 
to  72,840.  Toronto  had  then  twelve  steamers,  whose  ton- 
nage amounted  to  3210  tons,  besides  several  sailing  vessels. 
Comfortable,  well  conducted,  and  elegantly  fitted  up  steamers 
ply  daily  between  Toronto  and  the  principal  towns  along 
the  Canada  sbora  of  Ontario,  such  as  Kingston,  Cobouig, 
Port  Hope,  Hamilton,  and  other  places.  Steamers  also  ply 
three  rimes  a-week  between  Toronto,  Oobourg,  and  the  city 
of  Rochester  on  the  United  States  side  of  Lake  Ontario. 
The  distance  across  the  lake  from  Toronto  to  Rochester  b 
about  ninety-five  miles.  Between  Cobourg  and  Bochester 
the  distance  is  about  sixty-nine  miles.  There  is  also  steam 
communication  between  Toronto  and  Oswego,  in  connection 
with  the  recently  opened  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Railway, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  main  trunk  of  railway  betweoi 
Bufialo,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  city  of  Albany,  on 
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the  Hudwrn  River.  Steamers  plj  also  ditilj  during  tummer 
between  Toronto  and  the  Niagua  River,  conTeying  psaseu- 
geis  to  the  prettily  iituated  village  of  Queenston,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  world-reuowued  Falk.  Toronto,  thus,  be- 
tween its  fertile  and  well-settled  back  country,  and  its  posi- 
tion on  Lake  Ontario,  posseBses  signal  advantagee,  and  must 
continue,  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  country's  pro- 
grera,  to  display  rapid  growth  and  improvement. 

The  main  road  through  th«  interior  country,  from 
Toronto  northward,  whs  originally  laid  out  as  a  military 
way  by  Qoieral  Simcoe,  the  first  Lieutenant-Qovemor  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  opened  by  the  troops  under  hia  com- 
mand. It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Yonge  Street,  and 
extends  in  a  direct  line  northerly  from  Toronto  to  Holland 
River,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-six  miles.  Holland  River 
is  a  tortuous  and  sluggish  stream,  entering  into  Lake  Sim- 
coe. lake  SimcDO  is  in  itself  a  beautiful  lake,  about  thirty 
miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  and  diversified  by 
seveial  picturesque  islands.  From  Holland  Landing,  on 
Holland  River,  to  the  small  town  of  Barrie,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Simcoe,  the  distance  is  about  twenty-six 
miles.  There  is  steam  communication  daily  around  the 
shores  of  I^e  Simcoe.  The  descent  of  the  River  Severn 
to  Lake  Huron  is  not  wholly  navigable  on  account  of  the 
rapids.  The  distance  from  Barrie  to  Penetanguishene,  a 
military  station,  and  one  of  the  beat  harbours  on  Lake 
Huron,  is  about  thirty-four  miles.  From  the  narrows  of 
Lake  Simcoe  to  I^e  Huron,  by  the  nearest  route,  the  dis- 
tance is  only  about  fourteen  miles.  Stage-coaches  pass 
over  this  portage  during  summer,  in  connection  with  a 
steamboat  that  plys  to  Sault  St.  Marie,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Superior. 

The  distance  from  Toronto  by  this  route  to  the  foot  of 
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the  Queen  lake,  u  Superior  Ib  sometimes  nftme^  ii  com- 
puted to  be  bbout  470  milei.  These  &r-veBt«m  regiona 
of  CaiudA,  around  the  shore«  of  Huron  and  Superior,  now 
bid'&ir  to  be  dereloped  to  «  conaidentble  ext«)t,  on  accotrat 
of  the  mineral  wealth  tliej  are  found  to  produce.  The  dis- 
tance ftom  Lake  Ontario  to  L^e  Superior  ia  much  shor- 
tened bj  thie  route  acnMs  the  neek  of  the  peuiueula,  com- 
pared with  the  very  circuitous  one  around  it,  through  Lakea 
£!rie  and  Bt.  Clair,  and  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Huron. 
In  order  to  supj^j  still  further  fitcilitiee  of  intercourse  by 
this  more  direct  route,  and  to  assist  in  developing  the  rich 
agricultural  resonrcet  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  poi- 
tiims  of  Canada,  a  railway  U  about  to  be  commenced,  eon- 
necting  Toronto  with  Lake  Huron.  This  undertaking  has 
been  already  menticaied  along  with  others  in  the  chapter  on 
the  trade  and  general  reeourcee  of  Canada. 

We  have  thug  noted  eome  outline  of  several  leading 
features  of  the  interior  country  atretching  northward  of 
Toronto.  Genera]  Bimcoe's  military  way  of  thirty-six 
miles  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Simcoe,  is  not  now  bounded,  as  it 
was  fifty  years  ago,  by  dense  masses  of  forest.  The  travdler 
finds  himself  on  a  broad  macadamised  road,  all  along  which, 
on  either  side,  is  a  continuous  and  smiling  settlement — 
gentlemen's  seats  and  cottages,  prosperous  and  well-culti- 
vated  farms,  now  and  then  a  village,  and  here  and  there  a 
dump  of  the  original  forest.  For  several  miles  in  the 
vicinity  of  Toronto,  the  smiling  appearance  of  the  country 
during  summer  is  quite  delightful.  The  number  of  elegant 
and  comfortable-looking  seats  and  cottages  convey  a  very 
favourable  impression  to  the  traveller  of  this  part  of  Canada. 
Tonge  Street,  ae  this  main  road  is  called,  is  here  so  straight, 
that  in  looking  along,  you  see  L^e  Ontario  for  miles  front 
its  shores. 
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Twelve  miles  from  Toronto  is  the  rilldge  of  ThornfaiU, 
f.  very  pwttj  place  in  a  hollow,  with  a  strefan.  meandering 
to  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  siurounded  bj  farms  in  fine  culti- 
vation. Foui  miles  further  is  a  village  called  Richmond 
Hill.  This  is  now  nearly  half  way  to  lAke  Simcoe.  We 
now  approach  a  place  called  Newmarket,  through  a  rich 
undulating  country,  inhabited  by  prosperous  farmers,  and 
'  looking  for  all  the  world' — as  Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle 
has  observed  respecting  it — '  very  like  '  dear  home,'  with 
orchards,  and  as  rich  com  fields  and  pastures  as  may  be 
seen  anywhere,  backed,  however,  by  the  eternal  forest.  It 
is  peculiarly  and  particularly  beautiful.'  To  the  reader 
unacquainted  with  the  volumes  of  Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle 
ou  Canada,  I  may  here  take  occasion  to  mention  them,  on 
account  of  the  interesting  sketches  of  the  cotwtry  which 
they  present.  One  in  reading  his  volumes  may  indeed  wish 
that  the  gallant  soldier  had  somewhat  smoothed  the  expres- 
sion of  some  of  his  opinions  of  men  and  things  ;  but,  apart 
irom  this  view  of  them,  they  afford  some  truthful  pictures 
of  Canada  in  its  present  stage  of  progress.  The  parts  of 
the  country  with  which  Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle  appears  to 
be  best  acquainted,  are  the  Midland  District,  westward  to 
the  Home  District,  and  the  district  of  Simcoe,  northwards 
to  Lake  Huron.  His  residences  at  Kingston  and  Toronto, 
as  a  commanding  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  afforded 
him  favourable  opportunities  of  observing  much  of  the 
conntty.  In  drawing  attention  to  this,  and  another  writer 
on  Canada  that  has  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  these 
pages,  the  object  in  view  on  the  reader's  account  is  twofold. 
The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  enable  us  to  take  very  full 
and  detailed  views  of  every  part  of  Canada.  When  par- 
ticular writers,  therefore,  have  had  opportunities  of  becom- 
ing familiar  with  some  parts  of   the  country  more  than 
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otherB,  the  reader  nui;  be  more  nunutely  informed  in  such 
inEtuicca  respecting  localities  bj  referring  to  these  norks. 
He  will  be  more  enabled  thus,  too,  b;  a  cotuparisoa  of 
autKorities,  to  acquire  pioperlj  enlarged  and  accurate  news 
of  Canada,  and  aUo  to  teat  the  matter  presented  in  thete 
p»«ea. 

We  shall  now  briefly  note  the  most  geneiallj  intereiting 
particulars  relating  to  the  Home  District.  This  district 
formerly  was  composed  of  two  countiee,  York  and  Simcoe. 
The  county  of  Simcoe  was  erected  into  a  separate  district 
seTeral  years  ago.  The  dirisiont  of  districts  being  now, 
boweTer,  abolished  in  Upper  Canada,  both  York  and  Sim- 
ooe  are  simply  iudepradoit  counties.  The  county  of  Yoric 
is  about  the  one-half  of  the  old  district  fronting  on  Lak« 
Ontario.  That  of  Simcoe  u  the  northerly  half,  extending  to 
Lake  Huron,  with  its  south-eastern  boundary  along  the 
shores  of  lAke  Simcoe  and  the  River  Severn.  The  county  ■ 
of  York,  which  is  the  more  recent  Home  District,  and  nhieh 
name  we  still  apply  to  it  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  is 
divided  into  four  ridings,  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  The 
north  and  east  ridings,  composing  the  largest  and  easterly 
half  of  the  county,  are  situated  almost  entirely  to  the  east 
and  north  of  Toronto,  being  thus  betwe^t  Yonge  Street 
Koad  and  the  western  boundaries  of  the  Newcastle  and 
Colbome  Districts.  The  east  riding  consists  of  the  four 
townships  east  of  Toronto  nearest  to  Lake  Ontario.  TbeM 
are  Whitby,  Pickering,  Harkham,  and  Scarborough.  Theie 
ia  much  excellent  land  in  these  townships,  and  numerous 
well-cultivated  Mid  highly  prosperous  farms.  Markham  is 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  best  settled  townships  in 
Upper  (knada.  The  Tillages  of  Marldiom,  Richmond  Hill, 
and  Thomhill  are  in  this  township.  Oshana  and  Windsor, 
two  Tillages  on  Lake  Ontario,  are  iu  the  lake-shore  toivn- 
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ship  of  Whitby.  WMtb;  is  a  my  fine  towmhip.  The 
four  townships  contAined  in  1848  a  population  of  npwarcls 
of  24,500. 

The  north  riding  of  the  county  of  Yoib  conusta  of  eleven 
townshipa,  itnd  extends  directly  north  of  the  four  compoe- 
iug  tlie  east  riding.  !Fhe  more  northerly  townships  extend 
along  the  eutem  end  northern  shores  of  Lake  Simcoe. 
These  northern  townships  generally  are  reported  to  contain 
excellent  land.  The  most  northerly  are  watered  by  fine 
streams.  The  Black  Biver,  in  the  township  of  Buna,  the 
most  nortJiem  township,  very  nearly  reaches  the  chain  of 
lakes  communicating  with  the  Ottawa  Rirei,  through  the 
immense  tract  of  the  yet  unsuireyed  and  niuettled  forest 
country  situated  to  the  north-east.  There  is  an  excellent 
quury  of  limestone  in  the  Government  reaerre  in  that 
township.  The  Biver  Talbot,  i^;ain,  in  Maia,  the  t-ownship 
to  the  south  of  Rama,  very  closely  approaches  Lake 
Balsam,  the  principal  northern  lake  of  the  great  chain  in 
the  district  of  Colbome,  which,  in  connection  with  the 
River  ITrent,  empty  their  waters  into  Lake  Ontario  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Quiute.  The  population  of  the  eleven 
townships  of  the  north  riding  of  the  county  of  To^ 
amounted  in  1848  to  upwards  of  17,000.  The  two  villages 
of  Holland  Landing  and  Newmarket  are  in  this  division  of 
the  county — the  first  named  of  these  being  situated  witliin 
a  few  milee  of  the  south  end  of  Lake  Simcoe,  and  the  other 
in  the  township  of  Whitdiurch,  directly  north  of  Uark- 

The  south  riding  of  the  county  of  York  constats  of  the 
font  townships  situated  chiefly  directly  nortji  of  Toronto, 
and  extending  to  the  south-eastem  boundary  of  the  county 
of  Simcoe.  Two  of  these  front  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  dty 
of  Toronto  is  included  in  the  south  riding  of  the  county 
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of  York  for  tJie  purpoBes  of  the  regiatntiou  of  titles  onl;. 
Bach  riding  of  the  county  TeturaB  &  member  to  the  pro- 
yincial  parliament,  and  the  city  of  Toronto  retima  two. 
Toronto  ia  utuated  in  the  township  of  Tork,  the  old  name 
of  the  citj  itself.  The  river  Don,  a  stream  of  some  depth, 
enters  the  bay  or  bubour  of  Toronto,  towards  the  east  part 
of  the  city.  The  Kiver  Humber  enters  Lake  Ontario  a 
little  to  the  west  of  Tonmto.  The  township  of  Gtobicoke 
is  situated  to  the  west  of  York — both  fronting  on  Lake 
Ontario.  Directly  north  of  these  is  Tai^han,  and  north  of 
that,  King,  which  extends  to  the  south  boundaij  of  the 
county  of  Simcoe.  The  population  of  the  south  riding  of 
York  amounted  in  1848  to  above  44,000.  This  central  or 
metropolitan  portion  of  the  county,  as  it  may  be  styled,  is 
the  most  populous  of  the  four.  This  amount  of  population, 
however,  of  44,500,  included  the  city  of  Toronto,  with  its 
population  of  23,600 — deducting  which,  the  population 
of  the  townships  alone,  with  thur  villages,  would  then  be 
21,000. 

Directly  west  of  the  south  riding  of  the  county  is  the 
west  riding,  the  remaining  fourth  of  these  county  divisions. 
It  consists  of  five  townships,  Toronto,  Toronto  Gore,  Cbing- 
nacousy,  Albion,  and  Caledon.  The  township  of  Toronto 
fronts  on  Idtke  Ontario.  Albion  and  Caledon  are  the  two 
most  northerly  townships,  being  situated  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  district  of  Simcoe.  All  of  these  five  town- 
shipa  possess  niucb  good  land,  tad  large  well-cultivated  and 
proaperous  &rmi.  The  River  Humber  and  other  streams 
paea  through  the  eastern  interior  of  the  group,  including 
Albion  and  the  small  township  called  the  Oore  of  Toronto. 
Albion,  sitnated  directly  north  of  the  Oore  of  Toronto,  is 
also  well  watered  with  other  streams,  having  ialU  for  mill 
sites,  and  has  excellent  land  and  fine  brms.    The  Biver 
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Credit  paases  tlirou^  the  western  part  of  this  diTieion  or 
ridrng  of  tho  oouatj.  The  range  of  somewhat  bold  hills 
nmnmg  through  the  northem  townships  of  Albion  and 
Caledon  verj  much  oiliTcn  the  &ce  of  the  country,  and 
afford  fine  slopes  and  fertile  valleys.  In  the  township  of 
Caledon  are  the  falls  of  the  River  Credit,  in  the  midst  of 
romsittic  md  lerj  pleasing  scenery.  The  view  of  I^ke 
Ontario,  and  the  rich  valley  between,  from  one  of  the  hills 
near  these  falls,  is  very  delightful.  There  is  a  harbour  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Credit  on  Lake  Ontario  at  which  steam- 
boats touch.  The  population  of  the  fire  townships  of  the 
west  riding  of  the  county  of  York  amounted  in  1848  to 
upwards  of  20,200. 

The  gross  population  of  the  county  of  York,  or  Home 
District,  was,  by  the  official  census  of  1848,  nearly  107,000. 
This  incLudee  the  city  of  Toronto,  with  its  population  then 
of  23,500.  The  papulation  of  the  townships  alone,  with 
their  villagefi,  was  thus  about  83,000.  The  progress  of 
population  in  the  Home  District  has  been  remarkably  rapid. 
In  1841  the  population  of  the  district,  including  Toronto, 
amounted  to  a  Tery  little  over  67,000,  being  an  increase, 
compMed  with  the  107,000  inhabitants  in  1848,  of  nearly 
40,000  during  seven  years.  In  1832,  the  district,  which 
then  included  both  the  count;  of  Simcoe  and  York,  con- 
tained, in  all,  only  a  little  over  40,000  inhabitants.  Seven 
years  farther  back — namely,  in  182S,  the  same  large  extent 
of  district  contained  not  quite  18,000,  being  within  thiee- 
foOrths  of  the  numbw  of  inhabitants  possessed  in  1848  by 
the  city  of  Toronto  alone. 

The  quantity  of  land  occupied  in  the  district  in  1848 
amounted  to  920,300  acres.  Of  this  amount,  364,600  acres 
were  cleared  and  cultivated — 271,480  acres  of  which  were 
under  Ullage,  and  93,330  acres  under  pasture.  The  quan- 
tity of  land  under  wheat  crop  in  1848  waa  93,085  acres — 
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the  pioduce  of  nhich,  b;  the  official  returns,  amovnted  to 
1,451,384  buahels.  The  nextlftrgestquuitit;  of  land  under 
one  description  of  crop  waa  46,619  acree  under  oftts — the 
produce  of  which  amounted  to  1,026,036  bushelB.  The 
live  stock  poBSesaed  bj  the  Inhabitants  in  1846  consLsted 
of  66,260  neat  catUe,  21,700  horses,  106,000  sheep,  and 
70,600  ewine.  The  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  the  dis- 
trict in  1646  amounted  to  314,660  lbs.  The  dairy  produce 
and  provisions  for  ntuket  included  426,300  lbs.  butter, 
119,000  lbs,  cheese,  and  14,664  barrels  of  pork  and  beef. 
Much  greater  attention  has  of  late  been  bestowed  in  the 
produce  of  butter  and  checM  in  Canada  thiu  fonnerly.  The 
aTerage  price  of  butter  in  Montreal  market,  &oni  1643  to 
1648  inclusive,  has  been  from  fid.  to  7^.  per  lb.  The 
lowest  average  price  was  in  1844 — the  highest  in  1846.  In 
1847  the  price  was  7d.,  and  in  1848  6Jd.  pet  lb.  We  may 
notice  an  instance  of  success  resulting  from  the  attention 
bestowed  on  dairy  brmiug  in  this  part  of  Canada : — In  1843 
there  was  a  Yorkshire  farmer  renting  a  farm  seven  miles 
north  of  Toronto,  who  more  than  paid  his  rent  of  jC60  an- 
nually from  the  profits  of  the  sole  of  his  dairy  produce  and 
calves.  He  kept  ten  cows.  This  individual  had  then  been 
in  Canada  twelve  years,  and  had  eome  to  the  country  vrith- 
out  any  means ;  but  so  successAil  had  been  Us  peiBevering 
industry  and  superior  skUl,  that  he  was,  in  1843,  considered 
by  most  of  his  neighbours  in  independent  wcumstances. 
He  brought  his  butter  and  other  produce  to  Toronto  regularly 
once  a-week,  and  by  always  having  a  superior  article,  he 
had  a  good  family  custom,  and  obtained  the  highest  price. 
This  fanner  much  aatoniahed  his  neighbours,  about  two 
years  after  he  came  to  Canada,  by  producing  from  a  field 
of  twelve  acre*  a  yidd  of  wheat  amounting  to  forty  bushels 
per  acre — the  land  having  previously  been  considered  in- 
capable of  producing  ten  bushels  per  acre. 
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Id  IMS  there  were  172  churches  ia  the  Home  District,  12 
coU^es  and  high  schools,  and  209  coiomoD  Bchoola.  The 
number  of  iima  was  368,  and  the  number  of  merchants'  shops 
or  stores  500.  The  quantity  of  wild  and  unoccupied  land 
was  ne&rlj  486,000  acres.  The  quKntit;  retomed  as  being 
unfit  for  cultivation  was  not  quite  28,900  acres.  The 
average  value  of  land,  according  to  the  official  retoms,  was 
11 5s.  Sd.  cuneocj,  per  acre,  for  cleaned  land,  and  63b.  3d. 
for  wild  hind. 

Having  now  thus  prominentij  noticed  this  vary  interests 
ing  district — the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  in  Upper 
Canada — we  shall  draw  this  chapter  to  a  dose  b;  a  ver; 
brief  notice  of  the  district  eo  closelj  connected  with  it, 
situated  diirectly  north  of  it,  and  extending  to  the  south- 
eastern shores  of  Lake  Huron — 

ThB   DI8TEIOT   OF   SiMCOB. 

Tliia  district,  or,  as  it  is  now  more  accurately  named, 
count;  of  Simcoe,  consiats  of  twenty-four  townships.  One 
half  of  these  front  along  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  ^m- 
coe,  the  western  bank  of  the  River  Severn,  and  along  the 
south-esatem  shores  ot  Lake  Huron.  The  Others  are  chiefly 
situated  along  the  northern  boundaiy  of  the  Home  District 
and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  fertile  district  of  Wellington, 
the  next  district  westward. 

The  population  of  the  county  or  district  of  Simcoe 
amounted  in  1848  to  somewhat  over  23,000.  In  1841  it 
was  only  very  little  over  11,600 — having  thus  very  nearly 
doubled  in  population  within  seven  years.  In  1632  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  this  county  did  not  reach  4000. 
The  quantity  of  land  occupied  in  the  district  in  1848  was 
355,170  acres,  of  which  75,800  acres  were  cultivated.  The 
quantity  of  wild  land  was  260,600  acres.     The  quantity  re- 
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turned  a^  being  considered  unfit  for  cultivation,  ms  19,700 
acres.  The  average  value  of  land  returned  was  91b.  2d. 
currency  per  acre  for  cleared  land,  and  38b.  7d.  currency  per 
acre  for  wild  land.  There  were  in  1848,  34  churches  in  the 
district,  and  73  echoolB,  S5  inns,  and  36  merchants'  ^ops 
or  stores. 

The  best  settled  townships  are  West  Gwillimbury  and 
Tecumseth,  situated  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  dis- 
trict, on  the  borders  of  the  Home  District.  The  nest  to 
these  are  believed  to  be  Oro,  Innisfail,  and  Mono.  The  two 
first  named  of  these  are  situated  along  the  northern  shores 
of  Jjake  Simcoe,  and  the  last  in  the  south-weetem  comer  of 
the  district,  bounded  bj  the  Home  District  on  the  south, 
and  the  district  of  Wellington  on  the  west.  The  township 
of  Oro,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Simcoe,  is  a  finely  undulating 
country  of  hUl  and  dale,  watered  by  numerous  streams 
running  into  the  lake,  with  abundance  of  power  for  ma- 
chinery. Numerous  Highland  and  Lowland  Scotch  settled 
in  this  township  in  1832.  Many  retired  and  half-pay  naval 
and  militaiy  officws  are  settled  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Simcoe.  The  land  is  generally  good  in  these  lake-shore 
townships,  and  increasing  in  value, 

Barrie,  the  county  town,  is  in  the  township  of  VMpra, 
west  of  Oro.  It  is  beautiMly  situated  on  the  elevated 
northern  shore  of  an  inlet  of  Lake  Simcoe,  named  Eempen- 
feldt  Bay.  This  bay  is  tea  miles  long,  and  two  or  three 
miles  wide.  In  183),  there  was  only  one  building  and  a 
smalt  clearance  on  the  site  of  the  now  thriving  small  town 
of  Barrie.  The  voyage  irom  the  mouth  of  Holland  River, 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Simcoe,  through  the  lake,  and 
through  Eempenteldt  Bay  to  the  small  town,  is  exceedingly 
picturesque.  Through  the  interior  country  north  of  Barrie 
to  Penetanguishene,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  there  is 
a  military  road  laid  out,  which  has  been  principally  settled 
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by  pensioDed  Midlers.  The  forwt  trees  of  this  part  of  Ca- 
nada are  of  a  most  gigantic  growth.  Sir  Richard  Bonny- 
castle  menlitma  a  red  pine  that  was  growing  neAr  Banie  in 
1846  which  mduured  26  feet  in  girth,  and  200  feet  in 
hdght,  and  which  would  hare  made  a  plank  6  feet  broad, 
This  gigantic  Uee  was  still  lemarkatily  healthy. 

The  country  around  the  south  shores  of  Lake  Huron  is 
of  a  ■yvrj  interesting  character.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
somewhat  bold  mountain  scenery,  with  fertile  Talleys,  and 
fine  streams.  SeTeral  settlements  commenced  around  these 
shores  a  number  of  years  ago.  The  townships  of  Colling- 
wood  and  St.  Tincent,  the  most  north-westerly  of  the  dis- 
trict, are  reported  to  possess  much  excellent  land.  Orilla, 
one  of  the  moat  easterly  townships  on  the  River  Serem, 
may  also  be  favourably  mentioned.  Mulmur,  north  of  Mono, 
the  most  westerly  township  of  Simcoe,  is  another  excellent 
township,  of  a  somewhat  hilly  character,  watered  by  fine 
streams.  This  township  possesses  extensive  beds  of  marl. 
Mulmur  is  also  remarkable,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  for 
certain  appearances  of  volcanic  erruption  at  some  remote 
period.     Appearances  of  this  nature  exist  in  other  parts  of 

Simcoe  altogether  is  a  vety  interesting  district  of 
country — undulating  in  its  general  features,  hilly,  and  even 
mountMnouB  in  many  parts,  also  admirably  watered,  and 
possessing  a  lai^  proportion  of  excellent  land.  The  settle- 
ments around  the  shores  of  Iiake  Simcoe,  the  River  Severn, 
and  the  fine  bays  of  Lake  Hnron,  promise  to  be  among  the 
most  smiling  and  prosperous  parts  of  Canada. 

We  shall  now  open  a  new  chapter  with  some  account  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  proaperons  of  the  districts  west- 
ward— the  district  of  Qore. 
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CHAPTER  ST. 


DISTRICTS  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

Aecoaatodht  0«  Dirtiiel,  liad  of  Lska  Ontario— CSlj  of  HiBiitt0ii—B^iil 
QnnrSi  of  P(^ml*Qai>— liOwi^  throa^  Vcatem  Omali  — FopiiMiiiB. 
Ikndi  ud  Cnpi  ot  tha  Iiiitiiiit— Anunmt  of  lire  Btw^  IMii;  ud  ntligr 
Tnduc— Tilliga  ud  Bettlsmtat  of  Aicutcr— Town  of  Dnndu— PictomtiH 
AituCJon,  ud  Iiil«n«tiii£  Coontiy  afflud — TovuIutm  Eailvud  tion^  Like 
Oiitiria--?uin  Onfaudi  in  Cuuda— Ttu  CauntiT  wntvud  to  the  Onnd 
Bim— Town  of  Oilt— Binb  of  Uu  Grand  Bivo-  to  the  Town  of  Bnatfbid— 
Tillage  of  Paria— Onmm  B«di — Town  of  Siantlaid— Nnigitian  tmo 
Bnntbad  to  Hostnal— Indian  Scttlsnunts  on  Hie  Omod  Birei-^EianMu 
of  CliDrcdiH  OD  bcbftlf  (rf  the  Indiuu— Tlie  CountUT  nking  tlie  head  of  Lake 
Ontario  townrdi  Kiegaia— Inttrim  Townihipa  aking  Hn  Bank!  of  flnnd 
BJn^^Landi  granted  to  the  Indiana  of  tlie  Sii  ICatJooa  In  1784-'AcanBt  of 
the  Diatrict  of  WeUiugton^Well  Settled  and  PrmpennuTowDiliipt—SaMai 
of  Genun  Settltn— IWnahip  of  NIchol  Ui,  FergnHin  of  Woodhill'a  Settle- 
ment— Town  and  ^nmahlp  of  Gnelph— Popniatlan  and  Landa  of  ths  Diatriet- 

SiTiTAirsD  wound  the  shoi«8  of  the  extreme  head  of  Lake 
Ontario,  conunencing  from  tbe  western  boundary  of  the 
Home  District,  and  extending  to  the  eaatem  boundaij  of 
the  district  of  Niagan,  are  the  two  counties  of  Halton  and 
Weutworth,  embracing  the  portion  of  countr;  most  &uni- 
]iarly  bnoim  aa 

Tbi  Qobb  Dutrict. 
Hamilton,  which  was  recentlj  incorporated  into  a  city, 
and  in  1646  contained  a  population  of  nearly  10,000,  it  ad- 
mirably situated  on  the  weBtem  ghoia  of  Burlington  Bay,  at 
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the  extreme  he»d  of  Lake  Ontario,  forty-five  miles  aouth- 
west  of  Tomato,  Tho  iito  of  this  young  and  floiuishing 
citj  is  the  level  plain  at  tike  foot  of  the  wooded  and  exceed- 
ingly pictureaque  range  of  heights  forming  the  commence- 
ment of  the  extensive  tract  of  fertile  tabl»-land  stretching 
irestward.  Burlington  Bay  is  a  spacious  inlet  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  is,  by  a  long  sandy  beach,  entirely  locked  in 
£rom  the  lake,  having  only  the  limited  artificial  entrance 
of  the  Burlington  Canal,  which  cuts  through  this  loir  sandy 
barrier.  The  largest  class  of  lake  sailing  vessels  and  steamers 
pass  through  this  canal  and  the  bay  to  the  wharfs  of  Hamil- 
ton, a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  From  these  wharfs  to  the 
centre  of  the  city,  the  distance  is  about  a  mile,  with  a  scat- 
tering of  houses  along  the  road,  and  the  level  sandy  plain 
Btretchingbeyond,around  the  shores  of  the  bay.  Skirting  the 
part  of  the  plain  which  is  the  immediate  site  of  the  town, 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commencement  of  the  prosperous 
and  well  cultivated  settlements  along  the  shores  towards 
Niagara;,  and,  in  the  other  direction,  finely  situated  among 
woodland  and  lawn,  are  the  seats  and  villas  of  several  of  the 
principal  citizens.  Among  the  number,  is  the  seat  of  Sir 
Allan  M'Nab,  styled  Dundum  Castle.  The  slopes  and  nooks 
of  the  wooded  mountain,  or  range  of  heighti,  which  rise  imme- 
diately back  of  the  town,  afibrd  also  many  picturesque  sites 
for  tho  villas  of  the  citizens.  The  largest  proportion  of  the 
owners  of  these  pleasant  mansions  are  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful merchants  and  lawyers.  The  leading  merchants  of 
Hamilton,  and,  I  would  say  indeed,  of  almost  every  town  of 
Canada,  are  chiefly  Scotchmen.  Hamilton,  particularl;, 
has  been  much  indebted  to  the  enterprising  energy  and  in- 
dustry of  these  individuals  for  its  rapid  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 

Tho  magnificent  view  ftom  the  summit  of  Burlington 
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Heights,  overlooking  the  cit;  of  H&milton,  tlie  Iwy,  Lake 
Ontario,  and  aunvundiiig  settlements,  has  alieadj  been 
noticad  in  a  prerions  part  of  the  volmne,  descriptiTe  of  the 
genenl  aspect  of  Can&da.  The  principal  Btreet  of  Hamilton 
is  wide  aud  imposing.  The  buildings  are  stately  and  spa- 
cious, uid  consist  chieflj  of  extensire  wholesale  and  retail 
shops  and  mr^ouses.  These  are  on  a  scale  qnite  equal  to 
the  geneialitj  of  those  in  the  first  towns  of  Scotland  or 
Ei^land.  Bimilar  tastefulnoss  and  display  are  shown  in 
the  fronts  and  windows  of  the  principal  shops.  The  banks, 
or  bank  agencies  of  the  town  have  substantial  and  tasteful 
buildings.  The  buHding  materials  of  Hamilton  are  brick 
and  stone.  ComparatiTelj  few  wooden  houses  are  now  buUt 
in  the  laige  towns  of  Canada.  Claj  for  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  is  everTwhere  abundant,  and,  in  most  parts  of  the 
camiti7,  durable  building  stone  is  to  be  found.  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Kingston,  Toronto,  and  Hamilton — not  to  speak 
of  oiba  less^  and  more  western  towns — have  all  very 
handsome  stone  buildings. 

Steamboats  and  stage-coaches  leave  daily  for  all  parts  of 
the  country  from  Hamilton.  There  are  several  large  and 
comfortable  hotels  in  the  city.  The  growth  of  this  young 
western  city,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  has  been  very 
rapid.  In  1834  it  was  a  very  small  place  indeed,  the  popu- 
lation only  amotmting  to  2100.  Its  growth  of  late  years 
has  been  so  rapid,  that  irom  1644  to  1B48,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  doubled  its  population.  The  census  of  1644  returned 
a  population  of  about  5000,  and  that  of  1848  gave  it  »ary 
nearly  10,000.  A  railway,  as  has  been  elsewhere  num- 
tioned,  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction  from  Hanutton 
westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Detroit  River,  at  Windsor, 
opposite  the  city  of  Detroit,  in  the  state  of  Michigan — a  dis- 
tance of  186  miles,  through  a  highly  fertile,  and  now  largely 
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cultivated  and  rapidly  growing  country.  This  is  part  of 
the  great  trunk  line  of  railway  now  being  pushed  into  ope- 
Tation  b;  the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Canada  from  Que- 
bec westward,  through  Montreal,  Kingston,  Toronto,  and 
Hamilton,  and  thenca  to  the  south-west  point  of  the  pro- 
TiDce,  and,  by  a  branch  line  to  its  e:xtreme  western  point  at 
Samia,  at  the  head  of  the  River  St.  Clair,  and  foot  of  Lake 
Huron.  Another  branch  line,  as  has  also  been  meutioned, 
is  to  extend  from  Hamilton  to  the  Niagara  River,  a  distance 
of  forty-two  nulea. 

The  preaent  prosperous  condition  and  rapid  growth  of 
Hamilton  are  obviously  the  very  natural  results  of  its 
bigblj  advantageous  situation,  at  the  bead 'of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and  at  the  mam  point  of  entrance  to  the  fertile,  well 
settled,  and  exceedingly  thriving  country  westward.  Ha- 
milton is  now  enabled  to  supply  the  stocks  of  goods  required 
by  the  population  of  this  portion  of  Canada,  without  the 
necessity  of  the  country  merchants  having  to  travel,  as  waa 
formerly  the  case,  the  frequently  inconvenient  distance  to 
Montreal  As  the  population  westward  baa  been  increasing 
in  numbers  and  prosperity,  Hamilton  has  also  been  healthily 
and  rapidly  growing.  It  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  towns 
of  Upper  Canada.  Toronto  and  Kingston  can  only  aspire 
as  rivals  to  it. 

'  The  population  of  the  Gore  District,  embracing  the  coun- 
ties of  Haltou  and  Wentwortb,  amounted  in  1 848  to  67,670, 
inclusive  of  the  population  of  Hamilton.  In  1832  the 
population  of  this  district,  which  then  included  much  of  the 
afterwards  separate  district  of  Wellington,  amounted  to  less 
than  the  half  of  this  population  of  67,670  in  1848 — the  in- 
habitants of  the  then  more  extended  Sore  District  number- 
ing only  27,224.  Eight  years  earlier— namely,  in  1824,  the 
population  only  amounted  to  13,157.     In  1841,  the  popula- 
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tion  of  the  sixteen  towtuhipg  compoaing  the  two  countiea  em- 
bikced  by  the  present  dutrict,  Amounted  to  42fiT7,  whidi, 
being  oomp«red  with  the  population  of  1848,  shews  an  increaBe 
of  Teiy  nearlj  16,000  during  the  seren  jears.  The  nomber 
of  cboTches  within  the  district  in  184S  was  64,  and  of  schools 
160.  The  number  of  inns  was  2fi7,  uid  of  merehanta'  shops 
or  stores  186. 

The  coItiTated  Itmd  of  the  district  amounted  in  1841  to 
201,919  acres  ;  iu  1848  its  cultivated  sur&ce  had  increased 
to  229,255  acres,  being  an  increase  during  the  seven  jeus 
of  27,336  acres.  In  1841  the  amount  of  land  occupied  in 
the  district  was  380,141  acres  ;  in  1848  the  amount  of  oc- 
cupied land  was  741,760  acres.  The  amount  of  wild  land 
in  the  district  in  1848  was  382,900  acres.  The  amount  n- 
tumed  as  unfit  for  cultiTation  was  CS,SS0  acres.  Of  the 
229,205  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  the  district  in  1848, 
146,931  acres  were  under  tillage,  and  82,324  acres  under  pas- 
ture. The  extent  of  land  under  wheat  crop  was  57,684 
acres,  which  produced,  according  to  the  official  returns, 
987,136  bushels.  The  next  largest  extent  of  land  under 
one  particular  crop  was  S8,6fil  acres  under  oats — the  produce 
of  which  amounted  to  696,296  bushels.  The  other  crops  in 
the  order  of  Ouat  relative  extent  of  cultivation  were  pease, 
bariej,  nuuze,  or  Indian  com,  buck-wbeat,  rje,  and  potatoes. 
The  extent  of  land  under  potatoes  was  1569  acres — the  pro- 
duce of  which  amounted  to  120,972  bushels. 

Besides  theee  crops,  and  small  quantities  of  flax  and  to- 
bacco, the  settlers  of  the  Oore  District  produced  in  1848 
136,673  lbs.  of  maple  sugar  from  the  equally  omamoital 
and  useful  groves  of  maple  trees  upon  their  fanns.  The 
live  stook  of  these  fanners  consisted  of  46,200  neat  cattle, 
11,610  horses,  68,160  sheep,  and  41,200  swine.  The  quan- 
tities of  butter  and  cheeee  and  pork  and  beef  produced  for 
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mnj-ket  coasisted  of  271,610  lbs.  of  butter,  33,082  Iba.  of 
cheeee,  and  BB89  barrels  of  pork  and  beef.  Tbe  quantity  of 
wool  produced  was  805^76  lbs.  Large  returns  ware  also 
nude  of  tbe  ordiuary  domestic  manviactureB  of  woollen 
fulled  cloth,  linen,  and  flannel. 

Among  tbe  interesting  localities  of  this  now  well  settled 
and  prosperous  district  maj  be  mentioned  the  village  of  An- 
caster,  situated  seven  miles  west  of  Hamilton.  Tbis  was  one 
of  the  first  footholds  of  the  earl;  settlers  of  Upper  Canada. 
The  country,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  one  vast  forest 
previous  to  1 784 — tbe  period  at  which  points  along  the  fron- 
tier began  to  be  settled.  The  native  Indians,  and  a  few 
n«nch  eniigrants,  in  one  or  two  spots,  w&k  the  only  inhabi' 
tants  in  tbe  country  at  an  earlier  period.  Among  tbe  first 
settlers  at  Ancaster,  were  a  number  of  French,  and  in  a  gar- 
den of  this  now  quiet  rural  village,  there  was  lately  a  large 
poplar  tree,  of  above  sixty  years'  growth,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  planted  by  these  early  settlers.  Governor 
gimcoe,  in  February  1793,  in  tbe  course  of  a  tour  from 
Niagara,  the  seat  of  government,  to  Detroit,  returned  by 
Ancaster,  and  rested  at  a  log  house  which  was  lately  still 
standing — a  proof  of  settlement  having  at  least  commenced, 
here  at  this  early  period.  The  township  of  Ancaster  was 
surveyed  in  1795.  The  quiet  little  viUi^  of  Ancaster  is 
very  delight^lly  situated  upon  the  extensive  plain  of 
table-land,  stretching  westward.  The  countiy  all  around 
is  one  smiling  and  prosperous  settlement,  having  large  and 
well-cultivated  farms.  The  escelleot  macadamized  road 
from  Hamilton  westward  passes  through  Ancaster.  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  shore  of  Burlington  Bay,  has  the  bustling  acti- 
vity and  progress  of  an  American  city,  and  Ancaster,  in  the 
more  retired  situation  inland,  has  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  unobtrusive  rural  English  village.    The  &ce  of 
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the  counti;  within  the  township  of  AncMter  ia  pleasingly 
diT^fiified  with  hill  and  dale  and  fertile  plains,  and  conbunH 
both  limestone  and  freestone  of  excellent  quality.  The  soil 
is  composed  chieflj  of  sandy  and  clay  loams. 

Three  miloR  neater  the  city  of  Hamilton,  along  the  main 
macadamized  road,  is  the  very  delightfully  situated,  thriT- 
ing,  and  industrioua  town  of  Dimdas.  The  situation  is  a 
most  picturesque  nook  or  ravine  between  two  somewhat 
mountainous  and  finely  wooded  heights,  forming  part  of  the 
range  running  around  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  over- 
looking Hsjnilton.  The  site  of  the  small  town,  sloping 
from  the  foot  of  the  richly  wooded  nook  of  the  h'll  rising 
behind  it,  has  a  clear  and  rapid  stream  running  around  ita 
western  side,  and  along  its  front  near  the  road.  There  are 
flour-mills  and  other  works  upon  this  pleasant  and  lively- 
running  stream,  close  to  the  village,  imparting  to  it  an  wr 
of  busy  industry.  The  town  looks  out  upon  a  lusuriant 
valley,  through  which  the  Desjardins  Canal  passes,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  waters  of  Burlington  Bay.  The  press  of 
this  interesting  little  place  put  forth  in  1836  a  statistical 
account  of  Upper  Canada,  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bolph, 
of  the  neighbourii^  village  of  Ancaster.  Dundss  in  1848 
contained  nearly  2000  inhabitants. 

The  whole  of  the  country  around  here  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  well  settled,  and  seemingly  prosperous.  Along 
the  road  between  the  town  and  Toronto,  named  Dundas 
Street,  are  numbers  of  well-cultivated  farms,  many  of  them 
beautifully  situated,  commanding  extensive  views  of  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  with  the  fertile  country  around,  richly 
varied  with  wood,  water,  hill,  and  valley.  Although  the 
&rms  of  Canada  arc  generally  greatly  deficient  in  the  taste- 
ful and  trim  appearance  of  those  of  the  home  countiy,  there 
is  yet  a  feature  connected  with  the  most  of  them  in  the  best 
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settled  dutricts  of  the  colonj  that,  in  the  aeoBon  of  autunm 
especiiJlj,  throws  BTOund  them  a  comfortable  and  agreeable 
air.  -This  is  their  Ui^e  and  luKuriant  orchards.  There  are 
numbers  of  these  fine  orchards  of  apples,  peats,  plums,  and 
peaches,  surrounding  the  farms  along  Dimdas  Street. 

The  townshipa  along  this  road  to  Toronto,  and  within 
the  Qora  District,  are  West  and  East  Flamborough  Nelson 
and  Trafalgar,  all  of  them  fronting  on  Lake  Ontario  or 
Burlington  Ba;.  Thej  maj  be  termed  the  four  front  town- 
ships of  the  eight  composing  the  county  of  Halton.  The 
two  eastern  interior  townships  of  the  county  are  Eaquesing, 
the  most  easterly,  situated  north  of  the  lake-shore  township 
of  Trafalgar,  and  Nassagaweya,  north  of  Nelson,  the  nest 
township  west.  The  soil  of  these  townships  is  generally 
clay  (ikd  sandy  loams.  In  parts  along  the  lake  the  land  is 
level  and  sandy,  and,  farther  back,  it  rises  into  undulating 
ridgea,  where  clay  loam  generally  prevails.  The  villages  of 
Oakville,  Trafalgar,  Nelson,  and  Wellington  Square,  are  in 
these  townships  of  the  county  of  Halton,  situated  between 
Dundas  and  Toronto.  Oakville,  in  the  township  of  Trafal- 
gar, is  pleasantly  situated  on  Lake  Ontario,  about  twenty- 
five  jniles  from  Toronto,  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream,  or,  as  it 
is  usually  called,  a  creek,  which  forma  a  harbour,  where 
ateam'-boats  touch  on  their  passage  between  Toronto  and 
Hamilton.  Wellington  Square,  in  the  next  westerly  town- 
ship of  Nelson,  is  also  on  lAke  Ontario,  about  twelve  miles 
west  of  Oakville,  and  where  Toronto  and  Hamilton  steam- 
boats touch.  This  village  is  eltuated  at  the  commencement 
of  the  low  sandy  beach  which  stretches  across  Burlington 
Bay,  thus  barring  the  bay  from  the  storms  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  two  townships  of  the  county  of  Halton  remaining  to 
be  mentioned,  are  Beverly  and  DumMes.  They  are  situated 
directly  west  of  West  Flamborough — Dumfries  being  the 
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most  westerly.  Both  &re  interesting  townships,  offering  na- 
merous  delightful  situations  and  much  good  land.  In  part? 
of  Beverl;  the  soil  is  somewhat  light  and  sandj,  where  Scary 
pine  prevails,  which  is  also  difficult  to  clear.  Dumfries  is 
a  very  fine  township,  well  settled,  and  ciontains  a  great 
deal  of  eicellant  land.  The  pleasant  and  thriving  town  of 
Gait  is  in  this  township,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  or 
Grand  River,  about  twenty  mUes  north-west  of  Hamilton. 
The  rite  of  Oalt  is  eiceedingly  picturesque.  The  elopes  of 
both  banks  of  tike  river  are  coTeied  with  buildings  ;  and  the 
small  town  bids  fair  steadily  to  increase  in  prosperity,  being 
surrounded  by  thriving  settlements.  It  received  its  name 
in  compliment  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Gait,  whose  services  in 
the  settlement  of  the  country  are  well  known  to  many. 

The  roftd  along  the  Grand  River  from  Qalt  down  to  &ant- 
ford,  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles,  is  exceedingly  plea- 
sant.  The  river  is  clear  and  rapid,  and  during  summei  the 
banks  present  a  profusion  of  wild  roses  ;  and,  instead  of  the 
tall,  heavy  forest  trees  so  prevalent  io  most  parts  of  Canadft, 
the  timber  here  along  the  banks  chiefly  consista  of  pine, 
cedar,  and  otk  of  l^ht  growth  interspeised  among  under- 
wood. A  good  deal  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brantford,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Grand  River,  consista 
of  stretches  of  level  table-land,  composed  of  a  light  sandy 
soil,  thioly  timbered  with  oak.  These  are  the  oak  plains 
that  were  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  Newcastle  District. 

Situated  very  pleasantly  on  the  banks  of  the  rivet,  be- 
tween Gait  and  Brantford,  is  the  enterprising  and  industri- 
ous village  of  Paris.  The  site  of  this  thriving  village  is  on 
a  picturesque  slope  beneath  the  somewhat  high  bank  of  the 
river.  It  is  the  seat  of  several  mills  and  manufactories  ; 
and  it  is  also  noted  for  its  beds  of  gypsum — a  fertilizer 
which  u  much  used  by  the  best  farmers  of  Canada — applied 
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in  the  form  of  a  top  diesBing  to  the  l&nd.  There  are  other 
b«dB  of  gypsum  farthor  dofm  the  Onnd  BiTer,  and  it  is  un- 
deistood  that  there  were  beds  Bometime  ago  diecoTered  in  the 
Home  District.  Quantitiei  from  the  Grand  RtTei  beds  «i 
quuiies,  finely  ground  and  packed  in  banela,  are  shipped 
aoroH  lAke  £rie  to  the  American  city  of  Buffalo.  The  price 
cha^^  at  the  Paris  gypsum  quarries  sometime  ago  was  one 
■hilling  per  buehel.  The  townsUp  of  Dumfries  was  settled 
in  1816,  and  this  gypsum,  or  plaster,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  has  been  long  used  by  the  bnuBTS  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. A  ton  of  it  when  ground  produces  from  twenty-dx 
to  twenty-eight  bushels,  and  one  bushel  has  bem  usually 
allowed  to  an  acre. 

Brantford  is  a  prosperous  noall  town  situated  upon  a 
pleasant  table  land  formed  by  the  elevated  banks  of  the 
Grand  BiTer.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Hamilton, 
upon  the  main  road  leading  westward  through  Woodstock, 
London,  and  other  places  to  the  western  parts  of  the  pro- 
visce.  Brantford  possesaes  a  limited  navigable  communi- 
cadon  with  lake  Erie,  and  with  the  Welland  Canal,  con- 
necting Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  a  branch  of  which  canal 
enters  the  Grand  Biver  near  its  mouth.  About  eight  years 
ago  the  first  vessel  freighted  firom  Brantford  sailed  with  a  . 
cargo  of  wheat  and  other  produce  direct  to  Montret^  with- 
out once  breiaking  bulk,  and  returned  freighted  to  Brantford 
with  a  cargo  of  merchandise, — having  performed  in  all  a 
voyage  of  between  800  and  900  miles.  Such  are  the  hope- 
ful openings  being  made  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
interior  of  this  large  and  fertile  peninsula  of  Western 
Caaada.  Brantford  contained  in  1846  between  SOOO  and 
3000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  aomewhere  about  sisty  miles 
up  the  Grand  Biver — the  navigation  this  distance  being  ac- 
complished t^meansofashort  canal  of  about  threemiles  near 
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the  towD.  The  riTei  is  Davigable  to  the  Tillage  of  DunTiUe^ 
gitu&ted  about  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  for  the  Iki^est  cUh 
of  lake  vesBels.  A  dam  h  here  thrown  acroBS  the  river  t« 
Bvpplf  a  feeder  of  the  Welltrnd  Oanal. 

The  hmka  of  the  river,  for  nearlj  the  whole  diBtanoe 
to^rardB  the  moolh  finnn  Brantfoid,  are  very  prepoMeffiing  ; 
being  for  the  moat  part  of  an  undDlating  and  elevated  chai- 
act»,  and  ezceedinglj  fertile.  Thej  afford  pleasant  sites  fot 
numben  of  industnous  villages  ;  and  the  countijr  along  the 
left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  river  is  settled  almost  all  the  way 
along  with  well-cultivated  &nng.  There  has  usuallj  been  a 
steam-boat  kept  pl^ring  during  summer  between  Brantfcsd 
and  the  village  of  Dunville,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

In  a  journey  which  I  performed  altmg  the  banks  of  the 
Grand  River  from  its  mouth,  I  was  very  much  pleased  with 
the  interesting  scenery  of  the  rising  and  undulating  coun- 
try, studded  with  villages  and  &rm  settlements.  A  good 
deal  of  the  lands  on  this  river  is  in  the  possession  of  rem- 
nants of  the  tribes  of  the  well-known  Indian  confederation 
of  the  Six  Nations.  Brantford  has  ita  name  from  the  re- 
nowned chief  Brant,  of  the  Mohawk  tribe.  These  Indians, 
ot  rather  remnants  of  Indians,  as  they  may  be  termed  in  & 
double  and  emphatic  sense,  are  here  along  the  Qrand  Biver, 
as  well  as  in  other  occupied  and  cultivated  parts  of  America, 
completely  tamed  and  subdued,  so  as  to  be  even  broken  sin- 
rited,  one  might  say,  under  such  influences  of  oui  civilisa- 
tion as  have  hitherto  acted  upon  them.  As  yet,  far  from 
having  shown  an  average  amount  of  our  active  spirit  of  in- 
dustry, they  have,  in  too  numerous  instances,  readily  ac- 
quired many  of  our  most  degrading  vices.  Christianity  has, 
however,  done  much  for  the  Indians  of  Canada,  especially  of 
late  years  ;  and  the  once  so  very  prevalent  vice  of  intoxica- 
tion among  them  has  greatly  decreased, 
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On  the  occasion  of  m;  joume;  along  the  builEa  of  the 
Gnnd  Biver  I  vbited  two  or  three  of  the  small  half-village, 
half~fum  {ndian  eettlements,  composed  of  a  few  straggling 
low-roofed  cottages  sumiimded  by  poorly-cultivated  patches 
of  ground,  chiefly  planted  with  a  little  n^ze  or  ludiaii  con. 
The  lands  they  pOBseesed  were  of  the  richest  description  ; 
and  instead  of  the  small  garden-like  plots  which  I  saw  lank 
with  weeds,  the  indolence  of  their  owners  appeu«d  only  to 
liaTe  beNi  in  the  way  of  these  Iitdiui  lauds  being  well  cul- 
tiTated  and  prosperous  &rms.  The  situations  of  many  of 
(he  Indian  cottages  along  the  picturesque  rising  banks  of  the 
rirer  were  exceedingly  pleasant.  On  visiting  the  humble 
and  frequently  rough-looking  interiors  of  these  smalt  log 
huts,  I  found  diat  the  rifle  and  fishing  tackle  yet  promi- 
nenUy  occapied  the  attention  and  time  of  these  Indians  on 
the  Grand  River.  I  found  exceptions,  however,  of  indus- 
trious Indians  on  this  ii\ec ;  and  throughout  the  occupied 
parts  of  Canada,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  msntiou,  there 
are  sevend  Indian  settlements  presenting  gratifying  evi- 
dences of,  to  some  extent,  hopeAil  progress.  The  Church 
of  England,  and  the  Wedeyan  Methodist  body  particularly, 
have  both  shown  much  commMidable  zeal  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians  of  Oanada ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
their  exertions  have  been  vary  greatly  blessed.  Other  re- 
ligious bodies  in  Canada  have  most  probably  been  less  able 
to  prove  tiiemselves  so  efficient  in  this  field  of  labour,  owing 
to  the  more  limited  means  or  system  of  operations.  The 
Church  of  England,  &om  the  powerful  means  at  its  disposal, 
has  been  aiabled  to  scatter  its  pastors  over  almost  every 
spot  of  the  colony  ;  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  owing  to 
their  system  of  operations,  and  theb  large  and  increasing 
numbers  combined,  have  been  untiring  in  their  labours  to 
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do  good,  and  to  Augment  their  itrengtii  wnd  influence  in 

We  hare  &lreadj  noticed  the  townships  of  the  county  of 
H&lton,  and  have  only  now  brieflj  to  notice  those  of  Weut- 
worth,  in  order  to  close  our  account  of  the  district  of  Gore, 
which  embraces  these  tiro  counties.  The  countj  of  Went- 
worth  is  composed  of  eight  townships.  The  township  of 
Ancaster,  alieadj  incidentally  mentioned,  extends  its  east- 
em  ai^e  to  the  shore  of  Burlington  Bay,  at  the  westem 
extremity  of  that  inlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  the  Tillage  of 
Dundae.  The  next  township  to  Ancaster,  along  the  shore 
towards  Niagara,  is  Barton,  which  has  its  front  wholly  along 
Burlington  Bay.  This  is  the  township  in  which  the  city  of 
Hamilton  is  situated.  The  le*al  portion  of  country  betwe^ 
the  bold  and  wooded  elevation  of  Burlington  Heights  and 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  or  rather  bay  of  the  lake,  c<Hi8ists,  for 
the  most  part,  particularly  along  the  front,  of  a  sandy  soil. 
This  part  of  Barton  presents  numbers  of  smiling  and  pios- 
peroufl  farm  settlemaits.  The  rocky  elevation  of  heights, 
or  mountain,  as  it  is  called,  is  composed  chiefly  of  limestiMie, 
with  a  portion  of  freestone.  The  soil  of  the  table  land, 
stretching  westward  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  is  gene- 
rally  clayey,  with  »  mixture  of  loam.  The  next  township 
to  Barton,  situated  along  the  shoree  of  the  bay  or  lake,  and 
adjoining  the  district  of  Niagara,  is  that  of  Saltfleet.  The 
soil  of  this  township  is  composed  chiefly  of  sandy  and  clayey 
loams.  It  possesses  inexhaustible  qnarries  of  building  ston^ 
and  it  is  noted  also  for  its  salt  and  sulphur  springs.  This 
front  pari:  of  the  district  of  Gore,  on  Burlington  Bay  and 
Lake  Ontario,  and  between  the  young  and  flouiishing  city 
of  Hamilton  and  the  district  of  Niagara,  presents  altc^ther 
a  very  luzuriwit,  and  generally  prosperous  aspect.     Almost 
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in  every  directioQ  the  tiaveller  obBeireg  well-cultiva.ted 
fknns,  tuid  comfortable  fhrm  houses,  with  pleuaat  orcharde 
attached.  The  toimships  of  Bortoa  aod  Saltfleet  were  ori- 
^nally  settled  bo  ewly  ^&  1787. 

The  interioi  townships  of  the  county  of  Wentworth  are 
Binbrooke,  Olandford,  Onandago,  Brantford,  and  TuBcarora. 
Binbrooke  is  situated  directly  back  of  Saltfleet,  to  the  south- 
west, and  Glaudford  to  the  BOUth-weit  of  Barton.  The  three 
othen,  with  the  Indjaa  nttmeB  of  ODaodago,  Brantford,  and 
TuBcarora,  are  eituated  Btill  farther  into  the  interior,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Grand  Bitn.  This  pleasant  and  umAiI 
strewn,  flowing  through  a  large  portion  of  fertile  country,  is 
understood  to  have  its  rise  about  sixty  or  Beveu^  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  Hamilton,  in  the  towtiehip  of  Lutber,  within 
the  diitrict  of  Wellington.  It  waters,  in  its  winding  course 
to  Lake  Erie,  fifteen  or  sixteen  townships,  situated  withia 
the  three  districts  of  Wellington,  Q«re,  and  Nii^ara.  The 
extent  of  the  townships  of  Canada,  it  may  be  remembered, 
are  usually  tea  miles  square.  The  townships  of  the  district 
«f  Gore,  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  Qrand  Rixer,  are 
audcrstood  to  contain  much  of  the  moat  fertile  lu)d  in  the 
district.  They  were  settled  at  a  comparatiTelj  recent  pe- 
riod, chiefly  since  the  surrender  of  a  large  portion  of  land 
by  the  Indians. 

The  Imperial  QoTermnent  presented,  in  1784,  through 
OoTBrnor-General  Haldimand,  an  extensive  and  raluable 
tract  along  the  banks  of  the  Qrand  River  to  the  portion  of 
the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  who  remained  attached  to  Im- 
perial interests  during  the  American  revolationary  contest. 
This  tract  consisted  of  the  lands  along  both  sides  of  the  river 
to  the  depth  of  six  miles,  and  to  the  extent  of  ninety  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  upwards.  This  allowance  of 
land  wa«  granted  on  account  of  the  services  of  the  Indians, 
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and  &s  ft  compeiuation  for  the  loss  of  their  kudB  in  the 
former  proviiiee,  and  now  Sl»te  of  New  York.  This  con- 
fedonc;  of  Indians,  ks  u  known,  was  origin&Ilr  oompoied 
of  only  five  tribes,  nftmed  tbe  Iroqaois,  or  Fire  Kktaons. 
HftviDg  received  into  their  onion  the  Tiuc«ions,  ft  tribe 
irom  Korth  Cvolinft,  thej  were  ftftenrarda  gcDer&Ilf  named 
the  Six  Nations.  One  portion  of  this  Indian  confedcoacy, 
during  the  American  leTotutionai;  contest,  took  the  ude  of 
the  Crown,  while  tlie  other  joined  the  side  of  the  colonies, 
and  remuned  in  possession  of  tiwai  lands.  The  lands  alon^ 
both  sides  of  the  Grand  River  presented  to  the  poititm  of 
the  Six  Nations  who  remained  attached  to  British  interests, 
were  purchased  for  that  pmpose  of  the  Missaasaga  Indiana. 
The  remnants  of  the  ccmfederacj  of  the  Six  Nations  still 
settled  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Grand  Birer,  possees  yet 
a  good  cieal  of  land.  Thej  have  a  reeident  supeiintcmdeat 
appointed  hj  the  eokmial  QoTemment,  in  ordn  to  protect 
their  intvests,  and  generaUj  manage  their  afiairs  in  con- 
nection with  their  lands  ;  large  and  Taluable  portions  of 
which  have  been  leased  bj  them  to  the  white  settlers. 

We  here  take  leave  of  the  interesting,  well  settled,  and 
highly  prosperous  district  of  Qore  ;  and  introduce  to  soma 
brief  notice  the  more  recently  settled  district,  situated  to 
the  north-west,  entitled 

The  DisiRiCT  or  WaujiroroH. 
This  fertile  and  prosperous  district  f<smed,  previous  to 
1336,  parts  of  the  original  districts  of  Oore  and  Hom^ 
which  latttf  thui  included  Simcoe.  Since  the  dirieions  of 
districts  have  been  legally  abolished  in  Upper  Canada,  this 
division  of  country  is  known  as  the  county  of  Waterloo.  It 
consists  of  as  manj  as  twenty  townships,  and  extends  &ona 
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ite  northern  boimdu;  of  the  now  limited  district  of  Qore 
to  the  south-eastenk  shore  of  Owea  Sound,  bu  inlet  of  the 
gieaC  Georgiao  Bkj  of  L^e  Huion. 

The  Qrand  Bivei,  ae  hM  been  ttlie«dy  stated,  rises  in  one 
of  its  central  townships,  the  to'wnship  of  LutJier,  and  flows 
through  other  four  of  the  most  futile  and  best  settled  of 
the  diBtrict.  These  four  townships,  commendDg  at  the  most 
BOTtberly,  ore  Gorralrasa,  Nichol,  Woolwich,  and  Waterloo. 
This  last  nuned,  which  adjoins  the  district  of  Qore  near  the 
town  of  Oalt,  is  understood  to  be  one  of  the  best  settled  and 
most  prosperous  in  the  district.  Tbe  large,  well-cleared, 
and  highlj-cultiTated  ianns  of  this  township,  together  with 
the  interesting  character  of  tite  scenery,  very  muck  reminds 
the  traveller  through  the  colony  of  the  best  farming  coun- 
ties  of  Old  ^gland.  The  first  settlers  of  the  township  of 
Waterloo  were  descendants  of  German  fiunilies  who  removed 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  this  part  of  Canada  about 
Airty  or  forty  years  ago.  There  are  several  pleasant  and 
thriving  villages  in  the  township,  in  one  of  which  lately 
were  tiro  printing  establishments,  eadi  issuing  a  newspaper. 
One  of  these,  besides  printing  its  newspaper,  printed  books 
in  the  German  luiguage.  These  comfortable  and  prosper- 
ous Qennan  settlers  of  Waterloo  bestow  much  attention  on 
diury  fiuming.  Their  dairy  produce  is  well  known  for  its 
graterally  excellent  quality. 

The  township  of  Wilmot,  to  the  west  of  Waterloo,  and 
upon  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district  of  Huron,  was 
settled  about  twenty'Six  years  ago  by  a  body  of  Qerman 
emigrants  who  had  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  grant  of  60 
acres  each,  upw  condition  of  nuking  their  own  roads  and 
bridges.  Upon  the  feilfilment  of  this  condition  they  re- 
ceived their  deeds,  and  were  eadi  allowed  the  first  claim 
upon  other  ISO  acres  situated  back  of  eadt  lot.    Almost  all 
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of  theM  Oeiman  aettlan  of  WQffiot  urived  in  Oatud&  ta- 
tirelj  destituU  of  means.  Thej  pencTBred  in  aoqniring 
titles  to  their  lands  by  working  as  'day  laboums  in  the  ftd- 
joioic^  «dl-B«ttled  township  of  Waterloo — having  sup- 
ported tikemselres,  while  clcftriog  their  own  laudi  and  mak- 
ing  their  roads,  &om  the  Bavinga  of  their  wages.  These 
early  settlers  of  Wilmot  are  now  in  very  comfortable  cir- 
camstsDce* — in  the  poBMMion  of  large  and  well-cultiTated 
ftrms  ftnd  comfortable  dweUinga. 

Korth  of  Waterloo,  and  hanng  the  Grand  River  conn- 
ing through  their  centre,  are  the  townships  of  Woolwidi 
and  Nichol.  These,  together  with  Waterioo,  DumMes, 
Brantford,  and  other  townships  situated  all  along  Hob  river 
to  its  mouth,  comprised  originally  part  of  the  Qovemment 
gntnt  to  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  soil  of  Nichol, 
which  is  Bituat«d  to  the  north-east  of  Woolwich,  is  of  an  ex- 
o^ent  quality — being  composed  of  a  deep  black  sandy  loam. 
The  &ce  of  the  country  is  generally  level,  with  a  gentle  de- 
clivity towards  the  river  on  both  sides.  It  has  numerous 
pleasant  brooks  with  gravelly  bottoms,  coursing  to  the  main 
stream,  and  watering  the  country  in  every  direction.  The 
eourse  of  the  Gband  Biver  is  ov^  limestone  rock.  The  tim- 
b^  of  this  fine  township  oonsiBta  cliieSy  of  maple,  elm, 
beech,  white  and  black  ash,  baaswood,  and  cherry. 

As  ia  generally  well  known,  this  is  the  township  which 
was  selected  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Fe^uson  of  Woodhill, 
and  whne  he  ia  now  comfortably  settled  with  his  &mily. 
In  this  very  pleasant  and  healthy  part  of  Oanada,  possess- 
ing also  a  remarfcaUy  fertile  soil,  Mr.  Ferguaon  purchased, 
serenteen  or  ^ghteen  years  ago,  somawhero  about  8000 
acres  of  land  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  Qiand  Biver. 
His  village  of  Fei^^,  on  the  pleasant,  slope  of  a  t»ratch 
stream  of  the  Qrand  RiTet,  was  commenced  is  December 
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1833 — the  year  in  which  Mr.  Ferguson  returned  to  Cannda 
after  his  irell-known  tonr  through  the  countrj  in  1831. 
Mr.  Ferguion's  Bettlement  is  now  one  of  the  most  smilhig 
and  proBperoua  spots  of  Canada.  He  haa  made  an  inde- 
pendent and  comfortabla  proTiaion  for  his  familj  ;  and  the 
extent  of  his  personal  injuence,  and  hii  example,  as  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  farmers  of  the  colony,  unite  to  make  his 
position,  in  the  ejes  of  honourable  ambition,  one  hightj  de- 
sirable. How  soon  might  the  whole  of  Canada  be  changed 
into  one  smiling  &rm,  were  Mr.  Ferguson's  enterprising  ex- 
ample extensiTely  followed  by  others  in  his  station  of  so- 
ciety, who  are  now  spending  comparatively  unprofitable 
years  in  the  oTercrowded  avenues  of  ambition  in  the  parent 
country  !  Ctmada,  however,  is  &Bt  becoming  the  prosper- 
ooB  and  smiling  farm  anticipated,  chiefly  without  snch 
honourable  assistance.  The  day-labourers,  mechanics,  and 
small  farmers  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  al- 
ready accomplbhed  much  in  performance  of  such  a  task  in 
this  magnificent  colony,  and  are  rewarded  hy  becoming  the 
independent  and  comfortable  proprietors  of  the  lands  whose 
forests  their  enterprise  and  industry  have  so  conspicuously 
and  profitably  subdued. 

The  township  of  Quelph,  situated  to  the  south-west  of 
Nichol,  is  another  well  cultivated  and  prosperous  township 
of  this  district.  Guelph,  the  district,  or  rather  now  county 
town,  is  very  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  fine  elevated  plat- 
form, with  the  River  Speed,  a  branch  of  the  Qtaud  River, 
sweeping  around  it.  The  site  of  this  now  thriving  and  pro- 
mising town  was  a  dense  forest  previous  to  1S27.  The 
stump  of  the  first  tree,  which  vras  cut  down  on  St.  Oeorge'a 
day,  April  S3, 1827,  was  sometime  ago  still  preserved,  and 
carefolly  guarded.  Quelph  is  situated  thirty-five  miles 
north-west  of  the  city  of  Hamilton. 
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The  other  tomahipB  of  the  district  of  Wellington,  or 
rather  county  of  Waterioo,  aie  undentood  to  poraess  gai»- 
rall;  KD  ezceediugl;  fertile  soil,  adminblj  watered,  and  an 
iSipidlj  settling,  Mid  becoming  well  cultivated.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  countj,  embracing  its  twentj  townshipe,  with 
the  Beveral  towns,  amounted  in  1848  to  41,400.  The  num- 
ber of  diurchee  then  within  the  county  was  31,  gchooU  81, 
inns  107,  and  merchantB'  ehops  or  Btoras,  73.  The  amount 
of  occupied  land  was  upwards  of  532,200  acres.  Of  this, 
upwards  of  131,300  acres  were  imder  cultiTatioo.  The  value 
of  wild  land  was  estimated  at  1 7a.  6d.  currency,  or  three  and 
B-half  dollars  per  acre,  and  cleared  land  at  60s.  cuiianc]', 
or  twelve  dollars  per  acre. 

We  now  dose  this  chapter,  containing  some  account  <^ 
the  districts  of  Oore  and  Wellington.  A  new  chapter  will 
open  with  some  brief  notice  of  the  district  of  Niagara. 
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Account  of  tlie  Diitrict  ol  Biiigara— Falls  of  Niagaia— LineB  from  an  Altum,  al 
the  FbUi,  bf  Un.  Sigmme;— Eulf  Sett1«meiit  of  tbe  Diitrilt  of  NiBgin— 
Hinloriwl  Aawtmtioiu— Etents  ot  the  War,  181S— Attack  upon  Fort-Geotge 
not  the  Uonth  of  (he  Hi^ara  Rivei^Biunis;  of  the  Town  of  Hl^ua— 
Olil  Fort  of  Niagara— Bnttln  of  Lnadj'a  Lane  and  Qneeniton  Heighl*— 
Death  of  G<nenl  Brock  in  IWenee  of  U|ip«  Canada— Uonnment  to  hii 
Memory  on  Quecnalon  HdgbU-Fort  Erie— Unancotaifiil  Stotming  of  the 
Fort  h;  OeneiBl  SrnnuDiHid- Devoting  ESectj  of  the  War  upon  the  Conjltt; 
along  the  Frcaitien— Burning  of  T'lwni  in  the  Winter  of  1813— Contnaled 
Reaulta  of  Peace— Township  of  Ni^ant— Otber  Townahlps  of  the  Disliicl— 
CosBtj  of  Halilinumd  and  Banka  of  the  Qrand  BJver— Population  and  lAUdi 
of  the  SiaCrict— Valne  of  Landa— Higheit  and  Lovest  Value  of  ClEued  land 
in  Upper  Canada— Nnmben  of  Cbnrchea,  School*,  Inns,  and  UerchaoU' 
Siopa  in  the  District— AgrienlCotal  and  oChec  Frodncs— Live  Slock  pOMoeMd 
b;  the  District. 

SocTB-EiST  of  the  Qore  Dietrict,  uid  compridng  neailf  the 
whole  of  the  neck  of  land  between  the  lakea  Ontario  and 
Brie,  is  one  of  the  longest  settled  diatricta  in  Upper  Canada, 

ThB   DliTBICT    OF   N1AOA.BA. 

It  now  consists  of  three  coiiuties,  Lincoln,  Welland,  and 
Haldimand,  and  theee  embrace  the  further  subdivisions  of 
twenty-five  townships. 

The  countj  of  Lincoln  consists  of  seven  townships,  five 
of  which  are  situated  along  the  south-western  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  between  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  district 
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of  Gore  and  the  riyer  Niagara.  These  five  towDahipa,  front- 
ing on  lAke  Ontario,  and  partly  along  the  Niagara  River, 
are  Qiimab;,  Clinton,  Louth,  Qnntham,  and  Niagara.'  The 
township  of  Niagara  has  its  nortfaeni  boundary  on  Lake 
Ontario,  and  its  eastera  along  the  Niagara  River,  for  seTeral 
miles,  rery  close  to  the  world-renowned  Falls.  Thia  giand 
feature,  with  other  leaser  ones  of  the  Niagara  River,  has 
already  received  some  notice  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
volume,  treating  of  the  extent  and  general  aspect  of  Canada. 
We  might  in  that  part  of  the  work  have  more  fully 
dwdt  upon  such  an  inviting  subject  as  the  Falls  of  Niagaia, 
and  might  have  even  reverted  to  it  here  ;  but  u  all  descrip- 
tion must  ew  fail  in  conveying  any  adequate  impression  of 
the  reality,  we  have,  perhaps,  already,  in  the  notice  alluded 
to,  written  too  much.  We  may  here  only  insert  the  lines  of 
■m  accomplished  American  writer,  which  were  copied  from 
an  album  kept  at  the  Falls.  They  bear  the  date  of  Aug^ust 
fi,  1834,  and  have  the  signature  of  Lydia  H.  Sigoumey. 

NUQARA. 

Flaw  oa  for  ever,  in  lliy  glarioua  robe 
Of  terror  anil  of  beauty ;  God  hath  Kl 
Hia  rainbow  oa  thy  forehewi,  and  the  cload 
Hantlea  aronDd  thy  ftet.    And  He  doth  give 
Thy  vc4ce  of  thnndec  power  to  apeak  of  Him 
Eternally ;  biddin);  the  lip  of  man 
Keep  ^ence,  and  npon  thy  rocky  altar  pum 
Incense  of  awe-atnick  pr^ae. 

The  town  of  Niagara,  formerly  named  Newark,  was — as 
has  been  already  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
Toronto  and  the  Home  District — the  first  capital  of  Upper 
Canada.  General  Simcoe,  the  first  lieutenant-govemoi  of 
the  province,  opened  the  first  Parliament  there  on  the  16th 
September  1792.  Hie  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  con- 
tinued to  be  held  at  Niagara  during  five  successive  sessions. 
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the  laat  of  whidt  was  held  in  179S,  which  was  the  last  ;ear 
of  Qenentl  Bimcoe's  administratioit.  The  next  session  of 
1797  was  held  in  Toronto,  then  styled  York. 

In  1764,  the  year  following  the  ratification  of  the  peace, 
which  then  closed  the  unnatural  war  between  England  and 
her  old  colonies,  and  established  at  the  same  time  the  pre- 
sent United  States — the  first  colonists  of  Upper  Canada, 
who  had  remained  steadiast  in  their  attachment  to  imperial 
interests,  entered  the  new  colony,  and  settled  in  this  district 
of  Ni^^Biu.  That  noted  corps,  known  as  '  Butler's  Rangers,' 
the  subject  of  many  an  incident  in  the  reTolutionary  contest, 
are  said  to  have  been  the  first  settlers  in  Niagara,  upon  their 
being  disbanded  after  the  war.  In  the  succeeding  year  of 
1T8Q  these  were  followed  by  emigrants  from  the  States  of 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  The  townships 
of  Stamford  and  WiUoughby,  situated  along  the  Niagara 
River,  and  immediately  below  and  abore  the  Falls  of  Nia- 
gara, contained  in  1784  only  about  ten  families  each, 
settled  there  under  the  sanction  of  the  commanding  officer  at 
Niagara,  The  country  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  into  town- 
ships by  go-semment  three  years  afterwards,  ntanely,  in  1787. 

All  along  the  Niagara  River  the  country  is  associated 
with  events  of  the  unnatural  contests  between  England  and 
America.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  two  seizures  of 
York,  afterwards  named  Toronto,  by  the  Americans — the 
first  in  April,  and  the  second  in  August  1813.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  May  of  that  year,  General  Dearborn  and 
Commodore  Chauncey  of  the  American  forces,  made  a  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  Fort-George,  the  important  fort  situated 
about  a  mile  up  the  Niagara  River  from  the  point  of  laud 
at  the  mouth  called  Missassaga  Point,  with  its  distinct  for- 
tification, named  Fort  Missassaga. 

Fort-George  had  been  strengthened  in  its  works  at  the 
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it  of  hoBtilitiea,  and  also  by  the  English  gar- 
ruon  haTing  been  removed  £rom  the  old  fort  on  the  opposite 
or  American  side  of  the  rirer,  in  accordance  with  tike  stipit 
lations  of  tike  treat;  of  1794.  Fort  Oerage,  upon  being  cap- 
tured by  the  American  forces,  remained  in  th^  poBSCsdon 
during  nearl;  the  nhole  of  the  remaining  period  of  the  con- 
tMt.  On  the  Ist  December  of  the  Bame  jear  in  irhicli  Fort- 
QeoTge  was  taken,  the  command  of  the  fort  deTolred  upon 
a  general  of  the  New  York  militia,  named  M'Clnre,  conse- 
quent on  the  withdrawal  of  forces  further  down  the  country 
to  join  Gleneral  Wilkinson's  expedition  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence.  On  the  10th  December  Qeneral  M'Clure  abandoned 
the  fort,  and  set  fire  to  the  town  of  Nii^ara.  The  goTers- 
ment  of  the  United  States  disapproved  of  this  barbarous  act, 
aggravated  b;  the  season  of  the  ^ear  in  which  it  was  com- 
mitted, and  declared  it  unauthorised.  The  town  thus  de- 
Btrojed  contained  two  churchcB,  a  diitrict  scliool,  and  nearlj 
one  hundred  dwelling-faonses,  besides  offices,  stores,  and 
shops.  Up  to  August  1615,  after  the  conclusion  of  tlie  war, 
very  few  of  the  houses  were  rebuilt.  This  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  Niagara  occaaioned  a  severe  retaliation  upon  all  the 
Tillies  on  the  American  frontier. 

Opposite  to  Fort  Missassaga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nia- 
gara Biver,  stands  the  old  Fort  Niagara,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States.  It  was  built  by  the  French  in 
1751,  and  wa^  taken  from  them  by  Sir  William  Johnaon  in 
1759.  At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  England  ;  but,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  it 
was  delivered  over  to  tie  United  States.  Nine  days  after 
the  evacuation  of  Fort-George  by  Qeneral  M'Clure,  in  De- 
cember 1613,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Murray  crossed  the  Nia- 
gara River  during  the  night,  surprised  the  garrison  of  Nia- 
gara, and  took  the  old  fort  by  storm.    It  remained  then  in 
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the  poeseBsion  of  Englacd,  as  we  haTe  said,  during  the  con- 
tinuuBce  of  the  war,  and  at  the  peace  was  rsstared.  Other 
historical  asaociations  present  tbemselTes  to  the  traveller 
along  the  Niagara  River. 

Situated  immediately  under  Queeneton  Heights,  the  coa- 
tinualion  of  the  elevated  ridge  we  have  already  noticed  m 
runniug  around  the  heftd  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  crossing  into 
the  State  of  New  York,  is  the  Tillage  of  Queenston,  in  the 
BODthem  part  of  the  township  of  Niagara.  During  the  early 
period  of  the  last  war  with  America,  the  military  station 
on  these  heights,  overlooking  the  Niagara  Birer  several 
miles  below  the  Falls,  and  above  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
was  slightlj  fortified.  On  13th  October  1812  an  American 
expedition  was  formed  against  this  station,  and  in  the  face 
of  a  very  deadly  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  being  embar- 
rassed by  the  strong  eddies  of  the  river,  a  party  of  militia, 
who  had  embarked  in  boats  in  the  morning,  &om  the  oppo- 
site American  village  of  Lewiston,  effected  a  landing.  This 
attack  of  the  Americaiks  was  led  by  Qeneral  Tan  Rensselaer, 
adjutant-general  of  the  New  York  militia,  who  was  seveiely 
wounded  on  the  occasion. 

Other  boats  followed,  under  General  Wadsworth  of  the 
New  York  militia,  and  the  Americans  succeeded  in  gaining 
possession  of  the  village  of  Queenston.  General  Brock,  pre- 
sident of  Che  province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  commander  of 
the  forces  in  it,  arrived  at  this  juncture,  in  baste,  firom  Fort- 
George,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reinforcement,  which 
was  marching  rapidly  after  him,  he  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  two  companies,  and  led  them  up  the  hill  against  the  su- 
perior American  force.  This  brave  man,  whose  memory  is 
greatly  revered  in  Upper  Canada,  was  veiy  soon  killed  by 
a  musket-ball ;  and  his  aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
M'Donell,  attomey-gfflieral  of  the  province,  was  mortally 
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wounded.  RemforeemeutB  being  collected  in  the  course  of  the 
dft;r,bj  Geoerftl  Sheaffe,  irho  succeeded  to  the  commBnd  Tiu»at 
b;  the  Iftmeated  death  of  General  Brock,  the  Americaju  -were 
forced  to  aurrender  under  the  spirited  attack  made  against 
them.     Their  numbers  amounted  to  between  700  and  800. 

A  T«Tj  conspicuous  and  loftj  column  now  stands  on 
Queenston  Heights,  erected  to  the  memory  of  General  Brock- 
The  Tiew  from  the  top  of  this  monument  is  \etj  extensive, 
commanding  the  stretch  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  fron- 
tier portions  of  both  countries,  with  their  farms  and  vill^^ 
— Ctuutd»  on  the  one  side,  and  the  United  States  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Niagara  River,  with  the  vide  sea-like  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Ontario  in  the  distance. 

Not  very  far  from  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Queenston 
Heights  is  that  of  the  samguinary  battle  of  Lundj's  Lane, 
fought  on  Jul;  25, 1814,  betveen  the  English  and  American 
forces.  The  action  began  a  little  after  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  skirt  of  a  wood  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  upon  a  road  called  Lundj's 
lAne,  &om  the  name  of  one  of  the  first  settlers.  -The  saa- 
guinai;  conflict  continued  until  eleven  o'clock,  when,  amidst 
the  darkness  of  the  night  neither  army  could  be  kept  in 
regular  line,  but  separ&te  corps  irere  engaged  in  different 
parts  of  the  field.  Confusion  tmd  mistakes  occurred,  and  boUi 
armies  at  length  became  completel;  exhausted.  Next  morn- 
ing General  Riplej,  at  the  head  of  the  remnant  of  the  Ame- 
rican  troops,  advanced  from  his  camp  to  the  scoie  of  actitm ; 
but,  neither  parties  conceiving  it  prudent  to  renew  the  ooor 
flict,  the  Americans  retired  up  the  river  Niagara  to  Chip- 
pawa,  situated  above  the  Falls.  Thej  continued  their  march 
to  Fort  Erie,  near  the  commencement  of  the  river,  and  at 
the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  and  there  fortified  themselves  and 
prepared  for  a  siege. 
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Thi«  fort,  whicbi  atands  on  elightlj  elevated  groiud  near 
the  water,  was,  during  the  fluctuating  progreaa  of  the  wajr, 
alternately  possessed  by  both  armies.  Upon  the  retnm  of 
the  remains  of  the  American  aimj  under  Oenerat  Riplej, 
from  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  the  fort  was  strengthened, 
and  the  works  enlarged.  In  the  night  of  the  15th  August 
an  effort  was  made  to  storm  it  by  the  British  forces  under 
General  Drummond.  The  successive  charges  and  repulses 
were  of  the  most  desperate  character.  The  attack,  however, 
was  defeated  at  all  points.  The  British  loss  is  stated  to 
have  been  900  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners;  that 
of  the  Americans  much  less.  Near  the  close  of  the  contest 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Drummond,  who  commanded  the  centre 
column,  fell  pierced  with  several  balls. 

Another  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  fort,  and  to 
drive  the  Americans  from  the  province,  was  unsuccessful. 
The  British  forces  being  now  weakened  and  suffering  se- 
verely from  fatigue,  exposure,  and  sickness,  during  a  siege 
of  fifty  days,  in  a  rainy  season,  Gteneral  Drummond  broke 
up  his  camp  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  September,  and  fell 
back  to  the  village  of  Chippawa,  situated  a  short  distance 
down  the  river  towards  the  Falls.  At  the  close  of  thie  cam- 
paign the  American  general  in  command  dismantled  Fort 
Erie,  moved  his  army  across  the  river,  and  went  into  winter 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  associations  connected  with  the 
war  which  ravaged  these  now  smiling  frontiers  along  the 
Niagara  River,  now  nearly  forty  years  ago.  The  courses 
of  defenders  as  well  as  invaders,  then,  with  their  marches 
and  counter-marches,  their  encampments,  sieges,  and  battles, 
were  almost  universally — as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
Gerce  nature  of  war — marked  with  desolation.  The  mills, 
dwelling-'bouses,  and  bams  of  the  settlers  were  frequently 
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burnt ;  and  in  initances  evoi  villages  and  towns  woe  wholly 
dwtrojed.  Boidw  the  buitung  of  the  town  of  Niagara 
alnadj  mentioned,  the  now  flonriidung  dtj  of  BnffiJo  was, 
during  its  existokce  as  a  village,  coDtaining  100  honsSB,  in 
1813,  taken  and  detticjed  by  the  British  aimy  under  Gttie- 
ral  Riall.  On  its  waj  to  Bu&lo  the  same  force  took  the 
frmtiw  battery  of  Black  Rock,  and  desbojed  the  village. 

Theee  ranges  were  committed,  too,  at  the  oommcDoemmt 
of  the  most  indemmt  seascHi  of  the  year.  The  town  of 
Niagan  was  burned  by  the  Amoricaus  on  the  10th  Decem- 
ber ;  Lewiston,  opposite  to  the  village  of  Queenshm,  about 
seven  miles  below  the  Falls,  was  burned  by  the  British  <m 
the  18th  December  ;  and  Black  Ilock  and  Bnffivlo,  aitoated 
Bear  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  shared  Himilai  &te  at  the  hands 
of  the  British  forces  on  the  SOth  and  30th  December,  tU  in 
the  year  1813. 

0ndeT  the  kindlier  inflaences  of  peace,  the  once  desolated 
and  thinly'peopled  frontiers  are  now  rapidly  incresaing  in  po- 
pulation and  prosperity.  A  wniling  cultivation,  and  improv- 
ii^  &rms,  riUages,  and  towns,  are  proo&  ererywhete  around 
of  a  happier  state  of  things.  Steam-boats  and  raOways  are 
on  every  hand  assisting  more  closely  to  cement  and  perpe- 
tuate this  friendly  feeling  between  the  once  jarring  coun- 
tries. As  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  trade  is  largely  on  the 
increase  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Ca- 
nada, even  under  the  restrictions,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  of  a  very  high,  and  almost  pro- 
hibitory tariff.  Exertions  on  the  part  of  Canada  to  modify 
this  tariff,  so  as  to  increase  the  trade  between  the  countries, 
have  not  yet  been  successful. 

The  township  of  Niagw^  which  is  situated  around  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  Biver,  and  along  its  banks  upwards, 
approaching  nearly  to  the  celebrated  Falls,  is  one  of  the 
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tnoat  delightful  spots  of  Upper  Ctmadt.  BcBidea  ita  charm- 
ing and  looutntic  scaneiy,  its  climiite  is  oqq  of  the  finest  in 
the  country.  All  along  the  banks  of  the  Niagua  there  is  n 
Bucoeasion  of  plMsant  cnrcharda,  abounding  in  apples,  pears, 
plums,  and  peaches.  The  peach  is  only  to  be  found  grow- 
ing to  perfection  in  the  open  aii  in  Upper  Canada,  in  th« 
most  fiiToured  situations  with  leepect  to  climate.  Among 
such  situations  are  the  banks  of  the  Hirer  Niagara — parts 
idong  the  shore  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  along  the 
bordeiB  of  the  River  Betroit,  The  soil  of  the  township  of 
Niagara  is  composed  of  sand,  claj,  and  jellow  and  black 
loam.  A  good  deal  of  tiie  light  sandj  soil  is  to  be  found 
near  tiie  mouth  of  the  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  Niagara.  The  heavier  soil,  g^Eerally,  is  more  in- 
land. The  town  of  Niagara  has  increased  very  slowly.  lt£ 
population  in  1848  amounted  only  to  3100. 

The  other  townships  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  situated 
around  the  south-western  shore  of  I^e  Ontario,  uamely, 
Orimbiy,  Clinton,  Louth,  and  Gnntham,  are  composed  of  a 
heavier  soil  than  that  of  Niagara  generally.  The  soil  of 
these  townships  is  chiefly  claj,  yellow  and  black  loam. 
They  are  well  settled,  and  are  watered  chiefly  by  creeks  or 
streams  which  run  into  Lake  Ontario,  and  afibrd  sites  for 
niills.  The  township  of  Oiantham,  in  which  the  Welland 
Canal  commences  on  Lake  Ontario,  contains  the  flourishing 
town  of  St.  Catherines.  In  1848  the  population  of  St. 
Catherines  amounted  to  3460.  The  Welland  Canal,  itmay 
be  remembered,  is  the  connecting  link  of  navigation  between 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  these  lakes  being  thus  disconnected 
by  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

The  other  two  townships  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  which 
complete  the  seven  ate  the  inland  townships  of  Caistor  and 
Quniboiough.    The  soil  of  Caistor  is  reported  to  be  princi- 
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pall  J  hard  clay,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  land  wet  and  swampj. 
The  soil  of  Qainsborough  is  principally  clay.  It  is  reported 
to  have  also  miicli  wet  and  Bwampy  laud.  The  Chippawft 
Creek  or  Wellaud  Rirer  paasea  through  both  toimahips. 

The  county  of  Welland  is  situated  to  the  south  of  that  of 
Lincoln,  and  fronts  along  the  Niagara  River,  fiom  helow  the 
Falls  upwards,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  loner  end  of  Lake 
Erie.  It  is  composed  of  eight  townships — ^these  are  Stam- 
ford, Willoughby,  Bertie,  HumberstoDe,  Wainfleet,  Crow- 
land,  Thorold,  and  Pelham,  Stamford,  the  first  named,  em- 
bracea  within  its  boundaries  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  soil 
of  the  township  is  composed  of  sand,  clay,  and  yellow  loam. 
The  soil  of  Willoughby  is  chiefly  a  hard  clay,  and  the  town- 
ship is  reported  to  have  the  other  dieadvantage  of  being 
poorly  supplied  with  wholesome  water.  Bertie,  situated 
around  the  head  of  the  River  Niagara,  and  partly  along  the 
foot  of  Lake  Erie,  is  an  excellent  township.  The  soil  is  clay 
and  black  loam.  Fort  Erie  is  situated  in  this  township. 
The  two  townships  of  Humberatone  and  Wainfleet,  situated 
further  up  Lake  Erie,  and  fronting  the  lake  shore,  contain 
a  good  deal  of  net  land,  known  as  Cranberry  Karsh.  The 
dry  parts  are,  however,  well  settled,  and  the  Welland  Canal 
passes  through  both  townships.  Crowland,  Thorold,  and 
Pelham,  are  inland  townships.  The  two  last  named  are  re- 
ported to  be  excellent  townahips,  and  well  settled.  The 
Welland  Canal  passes  through  the  township  of  Thorold, 

Ualdimand,  the  remaining  county  of  the  district  of  Nia- 
gara, fronts  chiefly  along  Lake  Erie,  and  stretches  up  the 
lake  westward  of  the  county  of  Welland.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Grand  River  running  through  its  entire  ex- 
teat  from  north  to  BOuth,'the  banks  of  which  river  abound 
in  delightful  situations  for  farms  and  residences,  and  em- 
brace the  moBt  fertile  description  of  land  known  in  Upper 
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Can&da.  The  county  of  Haldimand  is  composed  of  ten 
hiwiuhipa,  the  luunea  of  which  are  Canborough,  Nortli  and 
South  Cajuga,  Dunn,  Moulton,  Sherbrook«,  Seneca,  Oneida, 
Rainham,  and  Walpole. 

The  banks  of  tha  Qrand  River,  from  the  mouth  upwards, 
dispUj  a  chain  of  flourishing  gettlements.  The  villages 
and  small  towns  present  scenes  of  busy  industry,  especially 
in  their  numerous  flour  and  saw  mills  which  employ  a  good 
deal  of  labour  and  capital.  Among  the  munes  of  the  best 
known  of  these  small  towns  above  the  Orand  River  are  Dunn- 
ville,  Cayuga,  Indiana,  and  Caledonia. 

The  district  of  Niagara,  embracing  the  three  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Welland,  and  Haldimand,  contained,  in  1846,  a 
population  of  43,100.  The  quantity  of  occupied  land  it 
contained  -was  381,160  acres.  The  quantity  of  cultivated 
land  amounted  to  1R2,104  acres.  The  quantity  of  wild 
liind  was  upwards  of  204,000  acres  ;  and  the  quantity  of 
land  returned  as  unfit  for  cultivation  was  9S0O  acres. 

The  av«»ge  value  of  land  was  returned  as  being  £G:6:S 
currency  per  acre  for  cleared,  and  ^  :  3 : 4  currency  per 
acre  for  wild  land.  The  value  of  cleared  land  in  this  dis- 
trict is  the  highest  value  returned  for  cleared  land  in  Upper 
Canada.  The  district  returning  the  next  highest  value  for 
its  cleared  land  is  the  Home  District,  The  value  of  cleared 
land  returned  by  this  district  is  £5  :  Ifis.  currency  per  acre. 
The  district  returning  the  lovrest  value  for  its  cleared  land 
is  the  district  of  Ottawa,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ot> 
tawa  River,  and  adjoining  Lower  Canada.  Tha  value  of 
cleared  land,  as  returned  by  that  district  in  1848,  was 
.£1 ;  13 : 9  currency,  or  not  quite  seven  dollars  per  acre. 

The  cultivated  land  of  the  district  of  Niagara,  in  1848, 
— of  which  109,677  acres  were  under  tillage,  and  62,427 
acres  under  pasture — was  apportioned  as  follows ; — 30,976 
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■teres  under  irbeat  crop,  4397  acres  under  barlej,  814  *erea 
under  rye,  10,068  ftcras  under  oMa,  5340  acres  under  peue, 
6019  acres  under  maize  or  Indian  com,  4454  acres  under 
buck  wheat,  and  1077  acres  under  potatoes.  The  laod  thus 
apportioned  produced  403,100  bngheb  of  wheat,  7S,S97 
boshels  of  barley,  8,939  busheh  of  rye,  441,383  bushels  of 
oats,  117,632  bushels  of  pease,  138,153  bushels  of  maise  or 
Indian  com,  78,178  bushels  of  buck  wheat,  and  87,171 
bushels  of  potatoes.  Among  its  other  products  were  860O 
lbs.  of  flax,  81,588  lbs.  of  maple  sugar,  147,774  lbs.  of  wool, 
51,408  yards  fulled  woollen  cloth,  6621  yards  linen,  and 
66,653  yards  flannel.  The  amonnts  of  dairy  produce  and 
prorisims  prepared  for  market  were  266,700  lbs.  butter, 
30,233  lbs.  cheese,  and  3387  barrels  pork  and  beef.  The 
live  stock  of  the  district  consisted  of  29,956  neat  oittle, 
11,472  horses,  48,182  sheep,  utd  29,665  swine. 

The  disb;ict  omtuned,  in  1848, 90  churches,  169  Bchools, 
136  inns,  and  143  merchants'  shops  or  stores.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  composed  chiefly  of  natives  of  Canada,  of  British 
origin,  of  whom  there  were  in  the  district  upwards  of  24,800. 
The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  3466  natives  of  Ire- 
land, 3363  natives  of  the  United  States,  2063  natives  of 
England,  1020  natives  of  Scothtnd,  1050  natives  of  Oar- 
maoy,  1S6  natives  of  Canada,  of  Franch  origin,  and  163 
natives  of  other  countries.  QJhe  numbers  of  coloured  persons 
of  African  descent  in  the  district  were  368  males,  and  852 
females.  The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen  in  the  district  was  13,214,  of  whom  10,351  ynsK 
on  the  roll  of  the  public  schools  of  the  district. 

We  here  close  our  brief  notice  of  this  very  interesting 
district,  and  proceed  to  anothci'  of  the  districts  westward  ia 
a  new  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XTII. 


DISTRICTS  OP  UPPER  CANADA. 

Account  of  the  Talbot  Diatnct— Fort  Doiu  and  Huboui  m  Lake  Erie,  ud  Sit- 
trfet  Town  ol  Sinicoii— Tomuhip  of  GharlotWyilJe— Inn  Woita  »t  Normm- 
dalfr— Chirtctfntia  cf  I^jfltuhlpi  of  the  Thstriot— Topalationof  thoUiiOrict 
— AmiHuit  of  ColtiTHtdd  Lind — Incrcuo  of  PopnUtioa  ud  CiUti*itioii-- 
Quutit;  or  Wild  Imd  in  (be  District— Vahie  of  l^udi— Qoantitiei  of  Itid 
under  Fsrticulu  Crops,  with  Auomiti  of  Frodnce— Geneifkl  ippnrBnco  of 
the  Conntij — Bnnkfl  of  l^e£i» — *I*Big  Point  Cfcontrj* — FmiiHala  changed 
into  on  laluid— Account  of  the  district  of  Brock— Chuocteriitln  of  Town- 
■hip*— Pcqinlitiou  ud  Licdi  of  the  Oiatriet— Ljtc  Stocli,  DeiT;,  end  other 
PmdiKS—Dsacr^tkHU  of  Pi^mlitian— Diitrict  Town  of  Woodatock— Porti  a 
the  Diilrict— Hub  Soad,  ud  New  £aanj— Qoaiitit;  of  Wlkl  Uod  in  the 
Distarirt — Tahie  of  l^nili. 

TTpoH  the  ireitem  boundjury  of  the  Nutgan  Distnct,  atratch- 
ii^  weatw&rd  along  the  shore  of  Litke  Brie,  is 

THI   TALUI    DiSTBlCT. 

This  dutiict  comuts  of  the  count;  of  Norfolk,  and  em- 
bncei  the  tomuhips  of  Woodhonse,  Charlotteyille,  Wal- 
f'nghiHP,  Houghton,  Middleton,  Wiudham,  and  Toimsend. 
The  fooT  townships  first  named  front  along  the  shoie  of 
Lake  Erie. 

WoodhouBe,  the  most  easteil  j  township  on  the  lake-shore, 
JB  well  settled,  and  contains  excellent  land.  The  soil  of  the 
west  port  of  Woodhouse  is  sandj  loam  ;  the  east,  rich  loam, 
inclining  to  clay.     The  fees  of  the  country  is  generally  un- 
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dnlftting,  and  the  grefttot  numbet  of  the  we)l-cultiv&t«d 
fannB  &re  findy  situated.  The  TiUage  of  Port  Dover,  with 
itB  harbour  on  Lake  Brie,  is  in  this  township.  Simcoe,  the 
chief  toim  of  the  district,  is  about  neveu  miles  inland  fix>ia 
Port  Dover,  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Woodhouee.  Simcoe 
ia  well  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  £ne  old  settled  connttj- 
Its  dietaoce  from  the  town  of  Btanlford,  on  the  main  ro«d 
westward  tbrough  the  province,  b  about  twenty-four  miles. 
There  is  an  excellent  planked  road  from  Port  Dover,  which 
crosses  the  Oraod  River  bj  a  substantial  bridge,  and  con- 
nects the  district  in  this  manner  with  the  flonrishing  city  of 
Hamilton  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  distance  from 
Port  Dover  to  Hamilton  by  this  road  is  about  thirty-nine 

Chailotteville,  the  next  township  west  of  Woodhouse, 
abounds  with  excellent  iron  (bog)  ore.  A  blast  furnace  for 
smelting  this  ore,  found  in  this,  and  the  adjoining  townships) 
has  been  in  operation  at  the  village  of  Normandale  since 
1823.  The  ore  yields  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  per  cent, 
of  iron,  the  average  yield  being  about  twenty-seven  per  cent, 
live  Aimace  is  kept  in  operation  about  ten  months  in  the 
year,  and  when  in  blast,  produces  about  fonr  tons  of  ircra 
per  day.  There  is  also  a  cupola  furnace  at  the  works — uid 
castings  of  various  sorts,  such  as  stoves,  grates,  agricultural 
implements,  and  mill-machinery  aie  furnished,  chiefly  to  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  soil  of  the  front  put  of  Char- 
lotteville  is  composed  generally  of  sandy  loam,  with  some 
light  clay,  and  the  interior,  off  the  shore  of  the  lake,  pre- 
sents a  light  sandy  soil.  The  soU  of  the  fr«nt  part  of  Wal- 
singham,  which  is  the  next  township  west,  is  of  a  rich 
loam  ;  the  interior,  hang  timbered  generally  with  pine,  is 
rather  poor  and  sandy.  The  soil  of  Houghton,  the  most 
westerly  township  fronting  on  Lake  Erie,  is  composed  of 
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sftud;  loam.  The  township  is  timbered  principal!;  witli  pine, 
uid  veil  watered. 

The  three  intarior  townships,  Middleton,  Windhain,  and 
Townaeud,  contain.much  excellent  laud,  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  a  sandy  loam.  Middleton  and  Windham  are 
timbered  with  a  good  deal  of  pine,  and  have  the  disadvao- 
tages  of  containing  several  swamps.  The  country  generally 
within  the  limits  of  these  interior  townships  is  well  watered 
with  creeks  or  streams.  The  district  of  Talbot,  or  county 
of  Norfolk,  as  a  w^ole,  contains  a  great  deal  of  excellcatt 
land,  and  numerous  finely  situated  and  well  cultivated 
farms.  It  was  one  of  the  chosen  spots  of  (he  early  colonists 
of  Upper  Canada.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Canaditms, 
with  a  limited  proportion  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
Americans.  Besides  the  town  of  Simcoe  and  villages  of  Port 
Dover,  and  Hormandale,  there  are  several  small  villages  scat- 
tered through  the  district. 

The  population  of  the  district  of  Talbot,  or  county  of 
Norfolk,  amounted  in  1S4S  to  19,274,  possessing  £38,856 
acres  of  land— 92,846  acres  of  which  were  under  cultivation. 
In  1841  the  population  aniounted  only  to  9626,  possessing 
1 86,000  acres  of  land,  about  50,000  of  which  were  under  cul- 
tivation. The  prosperous  growth  of  population  in  this  part 
of  Canada  is  thus  shewn  to  hare  been  remarkably  rapid. 

The  quantity  of  wild  land  in  the  district  in  1848 
amounted  to  169,770  acres,  and  the  quantity  returned  as 
being  considered  unfit  for  cultivation,  was  11,750  acres. 
The  average  value  of  wild  land  was  returned  as  being  twenty 
shUiings  currency,  or  four  dollars  per  acre ;  and  that  of 
cleared  land,  eighty  shillings  currency.  Or  sixteen  dollars 
per  acre. 

The  quantity  of  land  under  wheat  crop  in  1846  amounted 
to  18,135  acres,  which  produced,  according  to  the  returns. 
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809,082  Inuheli.  The  next  Iwgeat  quantitj  at  laud  imdar 
one  particulu  crop  wu  6804  ftcre«  vadts  oftts,  which  pTO- 
duced  147,073  b<uhels.  The  deecripticm  of  ordimtry  crop 
iMst  cultirated  wu  barl^.  The  quaotitj  of  luid  under 
this  crop  in  184S  ainouoted  only  to  684  acres,  the  produce  of 
which  WIS  10,300  bushels.  The  namber  of  neat  cattle  in  the 
district  in  1848  was  10,700,  horses  4000,  and  sheep  89,300. 
Timn  were  30  churches  in  the  district  in  1S48,  98  schools, 
03  inns,  and  47  merchants'  shops  or  stores. 

The  general  Sippearaaoe  of  this  flourishing  part  of  Canada, 
eapeciall;  along  the  shoree  of  Lake  Erie,  is  vacj  attnctire. 
Th«  banks  fivquentl;  present  wdl  cultivated  and  pleaaaat 
slopes ;  and  all  along  the  stretch  of  twenty  miles  and  up- 
wards, from  the  commeacement  of  Long  Point  Bay  down  to 
Port  Dover,  may  be  called  one  vast  harbour,  with  its  wharfis, 
and  creeks  or  streams. 

This  tract  of  country,  known  aa  '  Long  Point  Country ' 
in  this  district,  and  which  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
district  was  one  of  the  early  settled  spots  of  Canada,  derived 
its  name  &om  a  singularly  narrow  and  long  point  of  land, 
now  an  island,  which  atretches  out  into  lAke  Erie  to  the 
distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles.  It  is  said  to  be  not  two 
hundred  yards  wide  at  its  broadest  part,  and  all  along  its 
lengthened  stretch  each  side  has  its  narrow  strip  of  sandy 
beach,  and  the  line  between  is  coveted  with  trees.  Previous 
to  1828,  or  thereabouts,  vesseb  navigating  Lake  Erie  en- 
countered considerable  danger  in  stormy  weather  when  hav- 
ing to  double  this  promontory ;  and  its  headland  was  long 
without  a  lighthouse.  At  the  bottom  of  the  fine  bay,  called 
Long  Point  Bay,  which  it  forms,  there  used  to  be  a  passage, 
when  the  waters  of  the  lake,  were  high,  for  boats,  through  a 
small  brook ;  and  when  the  lake  waters  were  low,  batteanz 
were  hauled  over  the  slender  isthmus.     About  that  period 
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of  1828,  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  the  QoTemment 
and  an  indiTidual  to  form  a  cut  or  canal  through  this  bar- 
rier to  narigation ;  and  it  happened,  as  the  Btoi;  is  told, 
that  during  the  night  preceding  the  da;  on  which  the  con- 
tractor had  made  his  arrangements  for  beguming  the  undei- 
taliing,  a  -riolent  storm  had  arisen  on  the  lake,  which  tm- 
dered  all  his  preparations  uim«ceesarj.  On  pioceoding  in 
the  morning  with  his  men  to  the  scene  of  their  intended 
operations,  he  saw  with  astonishment  that  the  fnrj  of  the 
winds  and  waves  had  made  a  clear,  wide,  and  deep  breach — 
and  the  peninsula  changed  into  an  island. 

The  writer  stuled  through  the  passage  in  a  ateam-Tesael 
(the  Kent,  of  the  town  of  Chatham,  on  the  River  Thames) 
in  the  earljr  part  of  the  summer  1843,  and  the  channel  was 
then  about  one  mile  in  width.  '  Long  Point  Country,'  aronnd 
the  baj,  appeared  well  cultivated  and  luxuriant,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  low  flats  adjoining  the  neck  of  the  old  pen- 
insula, the  banks  were  agneabl;  elevated  and  sloped  towards 
the  lake. 

We  now  leave,  for  the  present,  the  shores  of  Lake  Brie, 
for  the  inland  county  of  Oxford,  more  &miliarlj  known  ai 

Thh  Distbiot  or  Bkoce. 

Thb  inland  part  of  Canada,  situated  neai  the  heart  of 
the  western  peninsula,  may  be  characterised,  generally,  as 
possessing  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  and  vei;  agreeable 
features.  The  face  of  the  country  is  finely  nndulatii^  in 
parts,  and  well  timbered,  and  it  ia  abundantly  watered  with 
clear  amd  pleasant  streams. 

A  great  part  of  the  district,  which  consists  of  twelve 
townships,  is  agreeably  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Rivffi'  Thames,  which  winds  through  it,  adding  to  the  beauty 
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of  Uie  landscape,  and  ttffording  excelleot  mill  sites  to  the 
induatriona  and  thriving  settlemeats.  The  tomiships  of 
the  district  are  Blenheim,  Blandford,  Bast  and  West  Zorra, 
Niasouri,  North,  West,  and  East  Oxford,  Dereham,  Norwich, 
and  Burford.  The  five  first  named  are  the  most  northerly 
ttage  in  the  district,  Blenheim,  being  the  most  e&eterlj,  ad- 
joining the  township  of  SumMea,  in  the  Gore  District,  and 
Nissouri,  the  most  westerly,  adjoining  the  London  District, 
North,  Woat,  and  East  Oxford,  are  small  townehips  in  the 
centre  of  the  district ;  Dereham,  Norwich,  and  Burfoid,  are 
aitiiated  in  the  south  part,  Dereham  occupying  the  aouth- 
weat  corner,  and  Burford  the  aouth-eaat  corner  of  the  dia- 

The  rich  and  fertile  soil  which  generally  prevails  in  this 
district,  is  for  the  moat  part  loam  and  clay.  Parts,  such  as 
the  east  dinsion  of  the  townahip  of  Burford,  consist  of  sandy 
loam,  not  vary  well  timbered.  Much  of  this  township  of 
Burford,  however,  ia  well  cultivated,  possessing  some  of  the 
beet  farms  in  the  district ;  and  the  village  of  Burford  is  one 
of  the  moat  pleasant  and  luxuriant  little  spots  in  western 
Caoada.  Zorra  possesses  excellent  lotuny  soil,  and  is  finely 
timbered  with  beech,  maple,  and  oak,  and  well  watered. 
The  population  conaiats  chiefly  of  Sootch  Highlanders,  who 
emigrated  a  number  of  yeara  ago  to  thia  part  of  Canada. 
In  1S41  the  township  numbered  2700,  and  above  1400  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  population  of  the  district  of  Brock,  or  county  of 
Oxford,  amounted  in  1848  to  29,200.  In  1641,  the  popular 
tion  amounted  only  to  16,600,  which  shews  therapid  increase, 
within  seven  years,  of  nearly  14,000.  The  amount  of  occu- 
pied land  in  1841  was  271,000  acres,  of  which  «2,000  were 
cultivated.  The  occupied  land  of  the  district  in  I&4S 
amounted  to  360,400  acres,  I0fi,360  acres  of  which  were 
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under  cultiTation.  The  quautitj  of  this  land  under  tillage 
was  85,700  acres — 27,300  acres  of  this  were  under  wheat 
crop,  which  produced,  according  to  the  retamB,  394,000 
buahela;  12,800  Mres  were  under  oats,  which  produced 
372,200  buBhela ;  2880  acres  were  under  raaize,  or  Indian 
com,  which  produced  47,439  bushels.  The  other  crops,  in 
the  order  of  their  rdatire  extent,  commencing  with  the 
next  in  importance,  were  pease,  potatoes,  barlej,  buck- 
wheat, and  rye;  1443  acres  were  under  potatoea,  which 
produced  127,466  bushels,  and  1306  acres  were  under  bar- 
ley, which  produced  23,680  bushels. 

There  were  in  1848  30,440  neat  cattle  in  the  district, 
6577  horses,  and  50,000  sheep.  The  quantity  of  dairy  pro- 
duce and  provisions  prepared  for  market,  included  107,474 
lbs.  butter,  115,138  lbs.  cheese,  and  6328  barrels  pork  and 
beef.  The  other  items  of  farm  products  and  domestic  in- 
dustry withJD  the  district  of  Brock  in  1848,  included 
439,063  lbs.  maple  sugar,  126,700  lbs.  wool,  26,147  yards 
fulled  woollen  cloth,  and  86,628  yards  flannel. 

The  relative  numhcra  of  the  various  descriptions  of 
population  within  the  district  in  1848,  were  3986  natives  of 
Scotland,  3614  natives  of  England,  2681  natives  of  the 
United  States,  2289  natives  of  Ireland,  184  natives  of  Ger- 
many, 162  Canadian  French,  16,608  natives  of  Canada,  of 
British  origin,  and  495  natives  of  other  countries.  The 
coloured  persons,  of  AMcan  origin,  within  the  district, 
amounted  to  1 23  males,  and  89  females. 

The  number  of  houses  occupied  in  the  district  by  this 
populationof  29,219,  was  4721.  The  houses  vacant  amount- 
ed to  87.  The  number  of  proprietors  assessed  was  2913, 
and  of  no  A- proprietors  assessed,  1897.  The  population 
engaged  in  professions  in  the  district  amounted  to  86,  in 
trade  or  commerce  171,  in  handicrafts  616,  in  factories  136, 
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M  Ubonren  270,  and  in  agriculture  3fi00.  Tbe  numbw  of 
dborcliM  in  tike  district  iru  33,  schools  US,  inas  52,  and 
merchantB'  shops  oi  stores  56. 

Woodstock,  vrhich  is  the  chief  town  of  this  fiourishing 
district,  is  situated  in  the  south'West  conter  of  the  township 
of  Blandford,  thirtj-two  miles  east  of  the  town  of  London, 
the  centie  of  the  peninsulA,  and  fifty-one  miles  west  of 
Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  lake  Ontario.  Woodstock  ia  veiy 
pleasantly  situated,  suiroundod  by  a,  finely  undulating,  pic- 
tuiBsque,  and  well  cultivated  country.  The  town  eonaiats 
chiefly  of  one  long  street  of  about  a  mile,  and  is  dirided 
into  East  and  West  Woodstock.  It  contains  six  churches 
and  chapels.  There  are  many  highly  respectable  English 
residents  in  the  district,  eereral  of  whom  are  settled  in  the 
immediate  neighbouriiood,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  very 
agreeably  situated  town  of  Woodstock.  Much  of  the  land 
BToond  the  town  is  tastefully  laid  out  into  well  fenced  and 
cnltiTated  fields  and  parks,  amid  patches  of  woods.  The 
population  of  Woodstock  amounts  to  about  1500.  IngersoU 
is  another  prettily  situated  little  town,  about  nine  miles  west 
of  Woodstock.  Both  are  upon  the  m^n  road  leading  west- 
ward  from  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  nearest  good  port  on  Lake  Erie  for  this  district  is 
Fort  BurweU,  in  the  Iiondon  township  of  Bayham,  which 
township  joins  the  south  boundary  of  Dereham,  belonging 
to  the  district  of  Brock.  Uuch  of  the  wheat  of  the  district 
at  present  is  forwarded  eastward,  to  be  shipped  either  at 
Hamilton,  on  La^e  Ontario,  or  at  Brantford,  on  the  Qrand 
Biver.  Woodstock  u  about  twenty-seven  miles  west  of  Brant- 
ford, and  thence,  further  east  to  Hamilton,  is  an  additional 
twenty-four  miles.  The  road,  all  the  way  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Ontario,  is  well  planked  and  macadamised,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Canada.    A  railway,  as  has  already  been  men- 
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tioned,  b  expected  soon  to  be  in  operation  along  this  rente, 
from  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  westward  to  the  Detroit  and 
St.  Clait  Rivem. 

The  quantity  of  wOd  land  in  the  diatrict  of  Brock,  or 
county  of  Oiford,  amounted  in  1848  to  2fi2,100  acree.  The 
amount  of  land  returned  ae  being  considered  unfit  for  culti- 
vation, was  13,400  acres.  The  value  of  wild  land  in  the 
diatrict  was  twenty  Bhillinga  currencj,  or  four  doUais  per 
acre,  and  of  cleared  land,  seventj-five  shiUings  cuirencj,  or 
fifteen  doUara  per  acre. 

We  here  take  leave  of  this  pleasant  and  proBpeiouB  dis- 
trict, and  close  another  chapter.  The  next  chapter  will 
open  with  the  district  of  London,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  districts  in  Western  Canada. 
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CHAPTER   XTIIL 


BISTRICTS  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

^mont  of  tbt  Londan  Diatrici — The  lUver  ThBTufH — Exl^nt  and  Dfluriptkiii  t^ 
CuunBy  Watered  by  it— Townildpj  Dt  the  Bituiet— The  Bang*  Fronling 
lAke  Erie-Bflnl>  of  Lake  Erie-Picture  of  n  Settlement  in  the  Coiintr)r 
Fart*  of  CouBdB — Scene  in  the  Bush— TnTelling  thn)i^;h  the  Bush— Boad- 
aide  objecti— Siie  a!  >'uin>,  uid  Segchplion  of  Furmen'  HonieB— Taste  tot 
Y\owtn  and  Oardent— ChaiBcteriaUcs  and  Soil  of  Townihipa  along  Lake 
Erie -Port  BnrweU  on  Otter  Creek— ViUage  of  Jamestown- Early  Settlo- 
ment  at  the  Conntr;- Cohinel  Ta.'.bDt,  the  Pioneer  of  the  Seltleinenl— Brsi- 
dence  of  Colonel  Tnlbot-The  Future  of  Cansds- Town  of  St.  TL«iinu-ViI- 
l^e  and  Harbour  of  Fort  Stanley— Harboon  on  LaJce  Erie. 

SiTOATED  directly  west  of  the  districts  of  TaJbot  and 
Brock,  and  stretching  from  the  northeni  bouudarj  uf  the 
Brock  District  southward  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  is 

ThB    DigTBICT    OF    LONSON. 

Its  situation  being  thus  nearly  in  the  heart  of  the  fertile 
peninsula,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  one  of  the  best 
harbours  on  Lake  Erie,  it  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  ■find 
important  districts  of  this  part  of  Canada.  The  lace  of  tha 
country  is  agreeably  undulating,  the  land,  generally,  highl; 
fertile,  and  abundMitly  watered  by  the  River  Thamea  and 
other  streams. 
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The  Thames  is  a  rivet  of  considerable  extent,  haTing  two 
main  branches  taking  their  rise  northward  and  eastward  of 
the  London  District.  The  northern  branch  waters  five  or 
six  townships  north  of  the  town  of  London,  where  the 
junction  of  the  branchee  with  the  main  atream  takes  place. 
A  small  stream,  named  the  Avon,  upon  which  the  town  of 
Sb«tford,  in  the  district  of  Huron,  is  situated,  augments 
thia  northern  branch  of  the  Thames.  The  other  main 
eastern  branches  of  the  river  rising  in  a  noith-easterlj 
direction  from  London,  near  the  source  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Grand  ftiver,  waters  about  as  many  more 
townships.  The  course  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Thames 
from  the  town  of  London  ia  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
for  about  ninety  or  a  hundred  miles,  when  it  enters  I^e 
St.  Clair,  fifteen  mUes  from  the  town  of  Chatham,  in  the 
Western  District.  The  stream  is  for  the  most  part  cle*r 
and  rapid,  until  it  approaches  Chatham  ;  for  several  miles 
above  which  it  is  sufficient!;  deep  for  the  navigation  of 
steam  and  sailing  vessels.  Steam-vessels  ply  regularly  be- 
tween the  ports  on  the  Detroit  Biver  and  the  town  of  Chat- 
ham, fifteen  miles  up  the  River  Thames.  The  ordinary 
class  of  sailing  vessels  navigating  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie, 
and  Huron,  proceed  about  seven  miles  above  Chatham  to 
the  village  of  Louisville,  which  place  has  usually  carried  on 
a  considerable  timber  trade,  principally  walnut  timber  and 

The  average  depth  of  the  Thames  to  the  furthest  point 
navigable  for  steam  and  sailing  vessels  is  reported  to  be 
about  sixteen  feet,  and  the  breadth  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet.  The  course  of  this  fine  stream  is  through 
some  of  the  finest  country  in  Canada ;  portions  of  the  sc^ieiy 
along  its  richly  fertile  bonks  are  exceedingly  picturesque. 
The  bonks  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stream  ore,  for  the  most 
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put,  alightly  e1eT&t«d,  ftbuost  bold  in  puts  ;  ukd  the  ootm- 
tiy  fioelj  undulating  ;  while  below,  for  a  course  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  miles  from  the  mouth,  the  country  is  gene- 
rally levd — spread  out  ii>t«  rich  flats,  beautifully  timbered, 
presenting  laud  of  the  most  fertile  deBcriptioa,  The  clew 
and  lively  running  branches  of  the  Thames  wind  around  the 
new  Canadian  town  of  London,  chiefly  between  agreeably 
elevated  and  finely  wooded  banke. 

The  district  of  London  consists  of  the  county  of  Uiddle- 
eex,  which  embraces  seventeen  townships.  Six  of  these 
stretch  aiong  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  for  a  distance  of  about 
fifty  miles,  about  midway  up  the  lake,  at  the  broadest  pait 
of  it.  This  range  of  six  we  may  call  the  lake-shore  town- 
ships. They  have  each  a  froDtage  on  Lake  Erie  of  £rom 
five  to  tea  miles,  and  extend  backwards  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles.  AloDg  this  line  of  lake-shore  townships  of  the  Lon- 
don District,  there  are  five  natural  creeks  or  harbours,  and  a 
spacious  bay,  called  Aldborough  Bay.  The  principal  good 
harbour  at  present  is  Port  Stanley,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
a  fine  deep  stream,  called  Kettle  Creek,  in  the  township  of 
Southwold.  This  harbour  of  Port  Stanley  is  situated  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  the  range  of  the  six.  lake-shore  townships. 
It  occupies  the  south-east  comer  of  the  township  of  South- 
wold.  West  of  it  are  the  townships  of  Dunwich  and  Ald- 
borough, the  last-named  being  the  most  westerly  township. 
East  of  it  are  the  townships  of  Yarmouth,  Malahide,  and 
Bayham — Bayham  being  the  most  easterly  of  these  lake- 
shore  townships  of  the  district. 

The  I>anks  of  Lake  Erie  along  this  line  of  coaat  of  the 
district  of  London  are  principally  high  and  sandy.  The 
timber  frequently  growing  near  the  lake  is  chiefly  oak  and 
pine,  indicating  a  light  soil.  The  creeks  or  streams,  form- 
ing the  natural  harbours,  mostly  enter  the  l^e  through 
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deep  gorges,  with  high  wooded  banka  on  each  side.  A  good 
deal  of  the  lake  shore,  however,  gradu&Uj  slopes  towards 
the  lake,  and  possesses  a  richl;  fertile  soil,  finely  timbered 
with  beech,  maple,  elm,  black  walnut,  and  other  woods,  which 
are  the  received  tests  of  good  soils.  These  six  townships, 
g^erallj,  off  the  immediate  shore  of  the  lake,  possess  the 
first  quality  of  soil,  aud  are  finely  timbered,  and  abuudantl; 
watered  with  pleasaitt  streams. 

I  remember  being  greatly  gratified,  in  the  course  of  a 
tour  I  made  through  these  townships,  several  summers  ligo, 
by  the  lively  appearances  of  cultivation  and  rising  villages 
constantly  striking  my  attention,  where,  within  living  re- 
membrance, wild  forests  used  only  to  be  seen.  The  Talbot 
or  lake-shore  road,  which  follows  the  line  of  Lake  Erie- 
commencing  at  its  foot  near  Fort  Erie,  uid  extending  to 
Amherstburgb,  at  the  bead  of  the  lake,  and  onwards — runs 
through  these  townships,  and  the  traveller  passes  through 
an  almost  constant  succession  of  the  settlers'  iarms  fronting 
each  side  of  the  road. 

The  usual  scone  which  the  country  parts  present  to  one 
newly  arrived  in  Canada  is  strikingly  novel.  You  find  your- 
self in  a  large  long  opening,  or  '  clearance,'  of  about  a  mile 
in  width,  bounded  on  each  side  as  far  as  the  eye  reaches  by 
the  tall  dark  forest,  servbg  aa  &  kind  of  bold  magnificent 
fringe  to  the  more  cultivated,  yet  somewhat  rough-like  scene 
between,  with  its  fields,  dotted  with  'stumps'  frequently, 
like  so  many  dark  stone  boulders  scattered  over,  at  distances 
6om  ten  to  twenty  feet  apart.  And  there  is  the  temporarj 
zig-^g  rail-fences  of  these  square  fields.  Then,  almost  close 
upon  each  side  of  the  wide  road  of  about  sixty  feet,  and 
placed  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  mile  or  less,  rise  the  settlers' 
farm-houses,  with  their  huge  wooden  bams  in  which  they 
bouse  all  their  grain.     Then  there  it  the  primitive,  rather 
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rough,  nimikde  road  its«lf,  on  which  jou  are  trardling 
through  this  all  so  novel  scene ;  choosing  betimes  »  nu»» 
level  giasaj  bit  of  this  broad  road  for  more  easj  travel ;  oow 
wearying  your  eyes  on  the  long  strange  Tista  of  the  rude 
foreit-Mnged  scone  —  now  admiring  a  neat  white  painted 
cottage  of  an  enterprisiag  settler,  with  its  shruhlsery  and 
flowers  —  again  vexed,  OD  meeting  a  Blovenly-looking  log- 
house  of  some  equally  indolent  people,  with  the  weather- 
beaten  straw-hats  mending,  in  their  way,  the  broken  win- 
dows, and  the  neglected  children  sprawling  about  the  doon. 

Tou  next  paas  the  humble  little  school-hoiue,  and  the 
unpretending  plain  religions  meetiog-houBe.  Here  the  eye 
Mh  on  one  slight  but  touchingly  interesting  object — a  soli- 
tary grave-dab,  of  wood,  meekly  rising  from,  the  lowly  grave- 
mound  near  an  oid-establiahed  looking  settler's  homestead, 
its  simple  lettered  story  upon  the  white  punted  board  telling 
of  one  or  more  breaches  in  the  fanuly  since  it  came  there. 
Further  onward,  again,  in  a  quiet  hollow  nook  by  a  clear 
running  stream,  you  come  upon  a  neatly-fenced  square  plot, 
waring  with  long  graae,  and  the  plain  and  humUe  monu- 
ments, all  as  if  new  and  of  late  date,  and,  but  as  yet,  thinly 
sprinkled  over  it.  Such  are  the  kind  of  scenes  jou  often 
meet  in  this  young  New-World  country. 

Should  it  be  a  newer  or  more  backwoods  settlement  you 
visit,  instead  of  the  wide-cultivated  opening  and  conifortable 
farm-houses  here  and  there,  this  changed  scene,  of  rougher 
forest  road,  with  the  trees,  tall  and  close,  upon  each  side  of 
you,  will  only  present  now  and  then,  at  long  intervals,  the 
sign  of  any  sort  of  dwelling.  ¥ou  come  all  of  a  sudden 
upon  some  Uttle  log-house  or  shanty,  and  around  it  the  small 
plot  of  an  acre  or  so  of  a  '  cieaxance.'  The  settlor  has  bot 
commenced  to  Sght  his  way  in  this  wild  '  bush.'  As  jrou 
pass,  you  are  all  eyes  to  survey  the  curious  aceao — the  pent- 
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up  little  b«giiiiiuig  of  ft  form,  seaice  haTiDg  enough  of  the 
breath  and  light  of  day  amid  that  over-hanging  and  sur- 
rounding dense  forest.  Yet,  again,  on  looking  closer,  you  do 
not  thinh,  after  all,  the  homit-place  either  so  lonely  or  bo 
gloomy  as  you  might  suppose.  The  light  smoke  is  curling 
up  from  the  humble  nooden  house,  and  there  is  the  dear 
blythe  laugh  of  the  children  playing  about,  and  now  and 
then  the  sweet  clinking  of  the  cow-bell  from  among  the 
trees ;  and — uppermost  sound  and  lightBomest  sight  of  all — 
the  doughty  vigorous  strokes  of  the  settler's  axe  making  the 
woods  all  around  to  ring,  or  quake,  sa  you  would  think,  in 
affright  of  their  impending  iate. 

This  little  '  clearance,'  as  they  call  it,  what  a  very  med- 
ley of  confusion  it  is !  StAtely  trees,  of  beech  and  elm,  that 
have  fallen,  with  their  great  green  brtuiches  broken,  spread- 
ing their  unwieldy  lengths  across  the  plot,  amid  freshly- 
topped  'stumps,' and  lopped  branches,  tmd  masses  of  trunks, 
Ijiog  about  in  all  directions,  and  of  all  sizes.  One  would 
think  that  the  bushnian,  ere  he  made  a  'clearance'  of  this 
yet,  would  have  enough  to  do.  But  he  has  encouragauents 
cheerfully  to  persevere.  You  observe  among  the  fallen  trees, 
And  the  confuBion  of  branches  and  remains  of  trunks,  the 
vigorous  fresh  appearance  of  the  grass,  the  scatterings  of 
luxuriant  wild-fiowers,  and  even  the  weeds — all  tell — along 
with  the  great  growth  of  those  beecbee,  elms,  and  maples-— 
of  Oie  fertility  of  the  soil — did  even  the  small  patches  of 
torn  sur&ce  not  distinctly  present  to  you  the  rich  black 
mould  itself. 

80  cheered  with  all  this  and  more,  the  stout-hearted  axe- 
man will  cut  up,  and  collect  into  heaps,  and  bum  this  con- 
fusion of  wood,  and  in  do  long  time,  too,  will  make  a  tho- 
rough '  clearance  ;'  and  thus  enlarging  his  plot,  and  lighting 
his  way  into  the  woods,  his  hopes  will  be  kept  up  respecting 
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the  future  farm  and  its  reward  to  biin  in  after  jean,  for  hu 
own  toilsome  beginniaga,  and  the  fomilj'a  priTationa  and 
hermit^e  in  the  '  bush.' 

Having  BO  noted  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  se- 
cluded scene,  pursuing  the  journej',  ;ou  find  jourself  once 
more  between  the  boundar;  of  forest  close  upon  each  side. 
And  when,  amid  other  thoughts,  jou  have  allowed  to  pass 
from  jour  mind  the  clearance  of  the  bold  and  hardy  bush- 
eettler,  you  have  suddenly  your  attention  arrested  to  listen 
to  a  slow  rustling  noise,  in  the  distance  backward,  as  if 
amoiig  the  leaves  high  over-head  in  the  forest.  It  is  one  of 
the  trees  falling  beneath  our  settler's  axe  :  the  rustling 
among  the  leaves  and  lesser  branches  continues  on  tbe  ear, 
and  becomes  more  rapid  and  distinct ;  next,  a  heavier  crav- 
ing among  the  larger  branches  as  it  goes,  making  way  for 
itself  through  all  obstacles,  tilt — resounding  through  the 
whole  forest — the  giant  thundering  falls,  awakening  all  the 
echoes. 

Advancing  onwards  again  between  the  solitary  woods, 
your  observation,  is  r^Cricted  to  note  the  lesser,  yet  not  al- 
ways unpleasing  detail,  which  the  forest-road  presents. 
Having  got  into  a  tract  of  '  pine  woods,'  we  may  continue 
for  miles  without  seeing  a  house ;  there  being  but  little  in 
the  light  sandy  soil,  which  pine  trees  ever  indicate,  to  invite 
settlers.  Besides,  the  resinous  roots  of  the  pine  remain  so 
many  years  in  the  ground  until  they  decay,  to  the  great 
aimoyance  of  the  farmer.  Here  we  now  have  a  border  of 
scrubby  brushwood ;  younger  trees  of  several  sorts  stretching 
along  each  side  of  the  road,  giving  relief  to  the  dark  tower- 
ing pines,  rising  with  their  straight  and  massy  trunlu  to  the 
height  of  from  100  to  160  feet !  Some  of  them,  as  you  m»y 
perceive  by  the  numerous  tapped  holes  made  by  the  bill  of 
the  wood-pecker,  like  riddlings  of  buck-shot  against  the 
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foiest  giantB,  tell  both  of  long  ^e  and  the  decaj  going  on 
within  the  great  tnmkB.  And  heat  i — the  hollow  tap-tap 
of  the  strong-billed  bird  himself,  hopping  pertl;  round  and 
cound  BOme  tail  old  tree,  in  the  pride  of  his  gay  coat  of 
purple  and  white,  and  glossy  bltx:k. 

Among  the  slender  trees  of  the  bush-road  border — which 
has  been  fanned  on  each  side  of  the  road  hy  the  removal  of 
a  line  of  the  giant  pines  to  admit  the  free  Virculation  of  air 
— there  is  a  clustering  of  the  wUd  May  cherry  tree,  with  its 
small  white  flowers  in  full  blossom.  Young  shrubby  pines, 
larches  and  cedars  interspersed,  appear  above  the  long 
grass ;  and  here  are  clumps  of  light  poplar,  with  tiny  leaves 
fresh  blown,  fluttering  in  the  gentle,  almost  still  air.  The 
inoie  robust  balsam  poplar  is  here  too,  called  the  balm  of 
Gilead  tree  for  the  repute  of  its  buds,  an  infusion  of  which 
being  esteemed  as  a  bitter.  Then,  scattering  among  all,  are 
various  sorts  of  bushes,  brambles,  and  raspberries.  A  little 
off  the  edge  of  the  road,  &ee  from  the  intrusion  of  trampling 
feet,  there  is  the  wUd-bush  lily  in  its  pure  white,  tinted 
now  and  then,  more  or  less  with  delicate  peach  hue.  And 
nearer  to  the  road — shielding  itself  close  by  thestiimp  of  an 
old  pine,  that  brave  little  flower,  shewing  itself  early,  and 
near  to  trodden  paths — the  wild  violet,  or  heart's  ease. 

Such  are  the  kind  of  road-side  objects  with  which,  in  the 
new  interior  puts  of  Canada,  you  have  to  gratify  your  ob- 
servation in  the  manner  you  best  can  as  you  journey  along. 

Tou  may  meet  at  times  laden  waggons  with  merchandise 
for  the  country  stores  onwards  in  the  interior,  or  returning 
with  loads  of  wheat  or  other  produce,  to  one  of  the  lake 
harbours.  Or  the  object  you  meet  may  be  an  antiquated 
lumbering  Btage-coB«h,  lurching  amid  the  deep  ruts,  or 
wending  slowly  through  the  heavy  sand  of  the  roads,  or 
thump  thumping  oyer  the  succession  of  round  logs,  laid 
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CTOBBwajB,  forming  the  '  coiduroj-nwd ; '  or,  it  may  be,  the 
vehicle  ia  ninding  up  the  side  of  a  deep  raTinti,  the  most  of 
the  passeugeni  oat  walking,  to  ease  the  horses,  and  to  stretch 
themselves.  Or  this  nutil-stage,  for  nicb  it  is,  with  its  four 
fine  horses,  may  be  scudding  along  upon  some  smooth  even 
surfiice,  the  young  driver-lad  whistling  uid  talking  to  his 
horses,  calling  each  bj  name,  while  he  is  smackiDg  about, 
and  curving,  in  Ae  pride  of  his  art,  his  iong-lssh  whip. 

You  will  meet  with  few  foot  passengers;  possibly  a 
Scotch  ploughman  or  tradesman,  with  knapsack  or  bundle 
upon  his  staff,  slung  over  his  shoulder,  traTelling  in  search 
of  adventure  or  emplojmrait.  Or  you  may  meet  a  Highland 
&mily  &om  Argyleshire  (there  being  many  of  them  in  Ca- 
nada, comfortably  settled),  trudging  cheerfully  on  their 
way — some  of  them  walking,  some  riding — to  join  frioida 
in  the  colony,  who  wrote  home  to  them  of  their  well-doing, 
and  invited  them  out.  The  &ther,  and  one  of  the  eldest 
sons,  traTel  a  little  way  a-heedof  the  rest,  who,  seated  on  the 
top  of  a  waggon  above  their  baggage  of  huge  chests,  barrels, 
and  bedding,  are  coming  up  behind.  Now  this  lamily,  who 
perhaps  in  Argyleshire  could  only  manage  to  scrape  th« 
barest  Bubeistence,  will,  most  probably — before  t«n  years 
pass,  if  sober  and  persevering,  and  though  they  ma;  have 
next  to  nothing  to  begin  with  now — be  proprietors  of  a.  good 
larm,  yielding  them  all  comfortable  subaiatence. 

The  size  of  farms  throughout  Canada  is  generally  about 
200  acres  ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  settlers  with  this 
size  of  farm  have  from  40  to  50  acres,  and  some  100  acres, 
under  cultivation,  with  large  bams  and  comfoitaUe  houses. 
The  description  of  houses  of  almost  all,  is  that  which, 
in  the  abs^ice  of  brick  or  stone,  is  considered  in  Canada 
most  comfortable  and  respectable — the  frame-house.  The 
squatter's  shanty,  as  is  known,  is  of  ro<^h  round  logs  plas- 
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tered  with  clay  or  line.  The  next  improvement  is  the 
squiured  log-house ;  and  moat  comfortable  dwelUngB  these 
■  are,  fully  as  mudi,  it  is  said,  m  any  stone  house  oan  be. 
But  the  respectable  frame-house  is  the  family's  ambition,  in 
the  absence  of  stone ;  and  no  wonder,  for  with  its  white  or 
stone  painted  appearance,  and  not  unfrequently  its  Teran- 
dah,  with  creeping  Tines  tJid  flowers,  and  shrubbery  in  the 
Bmali  front  plot,  it  looks  really  respectable  and  pleasant. 
Tou  may  see  such  a  picture  frequently  in  the  towns  where 
the  houses  belong  to  merchants,  successful  tradesmen,  and 
others  in  easy  circumstances  ;  but  I  am  sorry  that  it  is 
only  here  and  there  met  in  the  country,  in  instances  of  the 
more  enterprising  ot  more  fortunate  than  the  majority  of 
their  n^hbours. 

The  regret  is  frequently  expressed  that  Canadian  iarmers 
do  not  show  greater  taste  for  flowers,  and  keep  the  exterior 
of  their  houses  and  theb  gardens  neater,  and  more  orna- 
mental, than  is  generally  done.  I  join  in  the  regret  as  much 
aa  any  can,  but  wherever  there  is  explanation  it  ought  to 
follow  the  Uame,  and  in  this  case  the  latter  attaches  more 
to  circumstances  than  individuals.  Id  a  young  and  wild 
country,  where  a  man  had  to  battle  with  the  forest  for  his 
bread,  and  not  until  arriving  at,  or  being  beyond  middle 
i^e,  he  finds  himself  more  at  ease,  he  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
greatly  blameable  for  not  having  exercised  a  taste  which  he 
never  before  had  opportunities  te  cultivate.  There  is  some- 
thing, too,  in  this,  that  in  old  countries,  where  most  people 
are  content  '  to  have  the  two  ends  meet,'  with  the  moderate 
round  of  comforts,  the  mind  has  more  repose,  and  the  in- 
clination consequently  greater,  to  cultivate  the  tastes  and 
lesser  pleasures.  In  young  and  rapidly  rising  countries,  the 
chances  of  gain  being  greater,  and  each  successive  step  of 
success  being  but  an  added  stimulus  to  the  mind,  it  thus 
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becomes  too  mncli  engrossed  in  lugM*  views  to  attend  to  the 
detul  of  tasto  and  the  undergrowth  of  pletaures,  which  are 
attendant  on  more  settled  and  older  communities.  Canada,  ' 
however,  already  is  fast  improving  in  thia  tespeiit.  There 
was  established  several  years  ago,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  of  London — a  pretty  fairly  stocked  niu-sery  by  two 
intelligent  and  spiritod  Englishmen  ;  and  thia  (the  first 
thing  of  the  kind,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  this  western  part 
of  Canada)  now  supplies  the  neighbourhood  with  the  most 
approved  varieties  of  fruit-trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 

So  much  for  these  digressions,  which  may  have  affi>Tded 
some  glimpses  of  the  usual  appearances  and  ordinary  state 
of  things  in  this  new  country.  We  shall  now  notice  more 
particularly  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  lake-shore 
townships  of  this  interesting  district  of  London. 

The  soil  of  the  township  of  Bayham,  the  most  easterly 
of  the  six  townships,  fronting  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Brie, 
is  in  parts,  where  pine  abounds,  not  quite  so  good  as  that  of 
the  others.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  loam  and 
clay,  timbered  with  maple,  ash,  black  walnut,  and  diflerent 
kinds  of  oak,  cheanut,  and  cherry.  The  fine  streams  of  the 
Little  and  Big  Otter  run  through  Bayham  ;  and  the  agree- 
aUy-situated  village  of  Port  Burwell  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Otter,  upon  the  high  banks  of  the  lake.  This  stream, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  Port  Burwell  is  situated,  is  navigable, 
with  a  depth  of  twelve  feet,  for  about  two  miles  up,  where 
there  is  the  small  village  of  Vienna,  embosomed  in  a  wind- 
ing and  pleasant  valley. 

An  extensive  trade  in  sawn  timber  has  usually  been 
carried  on  upon  the  banks  of  the  Otter,  in  supplying  the 
opposite  American  frontier  states  with  this  article.  The 
breadth  of  I^ke  Erie,  at  this  point  to  the  town  of  Cleveland, 
in  the  stato  of  Ohio,  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles. 
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The  situation  of  Port  Burwell,  overlookiiig  the  lake,  and  on 
the  high  banks  of  the  clear  full  stream  of  the  Big  Otter,  is 
exceedinglj  pleasant.  The  township  of  Ba;ham  is  com- 
parativelj  well  settled  and  cultivated. 

Malaiude,  the  next  township  west  of  Ba^ham,  is  also 
pretty  fairly  settled  and  cultivated,  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  timber  trade.  It 
poBaessea  an  excellent  soil.  Catfish  Creek,  which  is  a  deep 
full  stream  for  some  distance  from  its  mouth,  runs  through 
this  township.  The  village  of  Jamestown  is  situated  near 
it,  in  a  very  pretty  hollow.  Yarmonth,  the  next  township 
west,  is  much  better  settled  and  cultivated  than  either  B&j- 
ham  or  Malahide.  It  is  indeed  the  most  populous  and  beat 
cultivated  of  any  of  the  lake-shore  townships  of  the  district. 
It  is  timbered  with  beech,  maple,  black  and  white  walnut, 
oak,  ash,  and  cherry  ;  and  is  weU  watered  with  fine  streams. 
The  soil  is  a  black  sandy  loam.  Southwold,  in  which  Port 
Stanley,  on  Settle  Creek,  is  situated,  is  the  next  township. 
The  soil  of  this  township  is  marly,  diversified  with  sandy 
loam  and  clay  alternately.  In  extent  of  settlement  and 
cultivation,  it  may  rank  next  to  Yarmouth.  The  two  town- 
ships of  Dunwich  and  Aldborot^h,  to  the  west  of  South- 
wold, possess  soil  of  the  first  quality,  and  are  finely  wooded. 
Thej  are  not  yet  so  well  settled  as  the  more  easterly  town- 

The  well-known  Colonel  Talbot,  the  pioneer  of  this  west- 
em  part  of  Canada,  has  his  residence  in  the  township  of  Dun- 
wich, upon  the  agreeably  elevated  bank  of  about  ISO  feet 
ovOTlooking  Lake  Brie.  He  first  settled  here  in  1803,  '  at 
which  time  there  was  not  a  white  inhabitant  within  sixty 
miles  on  the  east,  and  seventy-five  roiles  on  the  west.'  It 
was  not  until  1809-10,  however,  that  the  Provincial  Exe- 
cutive were  prevailed  to  lay  open  the  country  for  settle- 
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m«nt,  and  tken  only  partutll;.  Mr.  Richards,  &  Govero- 
moit  Comniiauoner,  troTelluig  through  this  part  of  Cauadft 
in  1S30,  and  vritiiig  to  Sir  Oeorge  Murraj,  then  Colonial 
Secretarj,  sp«akB  thuB  of  it : — '  From  Otter  Creek  (in  Bay- 
ham,  the  eMtemmoat  township  of  the  diBtrict)  to  Colonel 
Talbot's,  the  lands  and  cropB  weie  u  fine  as  possible,  and 
the  growth  of  the  woods  of  the  very  first  quality.'  Owing, 
most  probably,  however,  to  the  large  grant  or  reaerre  allowed 
to  Colonel  Talbot  for  his  services  in  settling  the  auirounding 
country,  the  population  of  Dunwich  township  has  not  much 
increased  since  1817,  when  it  was  computed  to  contain  000 
inhabitants.  There  are  quarries  of  limestone,  and  good 
earth  for  brick,  witliin  the  township. 

Very  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Canada,  on  the  occasion 
of  my  first  visit  to  the  colony,  I  took  a  ride  to  the  residence 
of  Colonel  Talbot,  to  whose  exertions  and  example,  since  he 
settled  in  a  wilderness  here  about  fifty  yeais  ago,  consider- 
able merit  is  due  for  the  change  the  scene  has  undergone, 
into  clusterings  of  farms  and  villages.  This  spot  of  the 
Colonel's  residence  is  romantic  and  beautifully  situated — 
one  possessing  greater  natural  beauties,  and  more  reminding 
me  of  the  sites  of  the  fiuost  seats  at  home,  than  any  I  had 
seen  in  Canada.  It  was  a  delightful  summer  day  on  which 
I  visited  it ;  and,  entering  by  a  prepossessing  gateway  lead- 
ing off  the  good  main  road,  I  found  myself  in  a  spacious, 
noble-looking  avenue.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  the 
wide  road  with  its  grassy  margin,  and  overhanging  and 
bordering  each  side  was  the  luxuriant  and  shady  recesses 
of  the  tall,  deep,  old  forest.  I  dropped  the  reins  on  my 
pony's  neck,  and  the  exquisite  imagery  of  some  of  those 
rich  portions  of  Spencer's  Faery  Queen  flowing  on  my  recol- 
leotion,  translated  this  &r  western  spot  of  young  Ckuada 
into  a  scene  of  hallowed  old  English  ground ; — 
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'  A  shady  grove  •  •  . 

Whose  lofty  trees,  'ytlad  with  summer's  pride, 
Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  tight  did  hide.' 
Here,  methought,  might  have  been  tKe  fair  Una,  when 
*  One  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  jrlc^me  way, 
I^om  her  nnhasty  beaat  she  did  alight ; 
And  on  the  grass  her  d^nty  liiabs  did  lay, 
In  secret  shadow,  far  from  alt  men's  sight ; 
From  hep  fair  hair  her  fillet  she  undight, 
And  laid  her  stole  aside  ;  her  angel's  face, 
Aa  the  great  eye  of  Heaven,  shined  bright. 

Did  never  mortal  eje  behold  auch  heavenly  grace.' 
Having  reached  a.  winding  of  the  avenue,  I  nas  led  bj 
a  gentle  ascent  and  crescent-sweep  to  a  Tiew  of  the  open 
gtouudti,  wbOTe  sheep  and  homed  cattle  were  grazing  in 
numbera.  Descending  into  a  flat  grassy  vale  through  which 
a  stream  Sowed,  I  crossed  a  bridge ;  and  on  gaining  the  top 
of  the  opposite  bank,  a  range  of  a  fine  park  presented 
itself,  and  at  its  extremit;,  overlooking  the  lake,  I  per- 
ceived the  dwelling  of  the  old  Colonel.  I  was  struck  by 
the  grand  view  of  the  lake  here.  In  a  little  I  found  myself 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  lofty  and  steep  bank  overlooking 
the  expanse  of  waters,  without  speck  or  ruffle,  as  they  were 
that  day,  and  a  light  haze  bounding  the  farthest  view. 
The  slight  motion  of  the  lake  laving  the  foot  of  the  bank 
was  all — as  I  stood  some  moments  entranced  by  the  scene, 
with  its  calm  stillness — that  fell  upon  the  ear. 

While  turning  towards  the  humble  hermit-dwelling  of 
the  man  with  bold  heart  and  nerve,  who  bad  subdued  a 
mighty  wilderness,  and  saw  growing  up  around  him  the 
beginnings  of  a  new  country  he  had  aided  so  to  plsJit — the 
flitting  fancies  of  no  imagination  winging  into  the  far 
foture,  presented,  insteiMl  of  the  homely  cottage,  a  magni- 
ficent mansion,  and  all  detail  in  keeping  with  the  noble- 
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looking  grounda,  and  the  giandeur  of  the  expanded  lake. 
I  thought  I  could  conceive,  too,  looking  along  iti  shores, 
the  distant  lising  of  amoke  as  if  fioin  a  mightj  cit;f.  But 
the  vieirs  vaoighed,  and  the  regret  came  instead — who  has 
not  had  such  a  regret  1 — that  one  could  not  live  to  see  the 
full  growth  of  those  beginuiDgs,  he  could  onlj,  when  having 
to  part  with  them  for  ever,  witness  the  early  healthful 
promises. 

I  directed  m;  steps  towards  the  exceedingly  plain  dwell- 
ing  of  the  Colonel,  who,  with  his  man  Jafiraj,  I  fonnd  at 
home.  Many  have  heard,  I  daresay,  Bomethlng  of  Colonel 
Talbot's  gruff  manners  and  eccentric  habits,  and  we  have 
had  the  kindlj-hearted  Mrs.  Jameson  represent  him  more 
bvourablj.  I  dislike  being  the  retailer  of  gossip  which,  in 
its  spirit  and  tendency,  so  feequently  causes  imperfect  de- 
tails to  take  the  place  of  fuller  and  healthier  views.  This 
I  know  best  of  Colonel  Talbot,  that  the  two  chief  towns  of 
tile  district,  London  and  St.  Thomas,  have  vied  with  each 
other  which  shall  most  worthily  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth.  In  the  town  of  London  there  have  beoi  gay 
balls  in  honour  of  the  event,  at  which  towns-people  and 
country  folks  of  all  puiies,  joined  by  the  officers  of  the 
gamson,  have  kept  it  merrily  np,  and  the  old  man  bimaelf 
— probably  about  eighty  years  of  age — tripped  about  as 
lightly  as  any.  The  good  people  of  the  town  of  St.  Thomas 
and  around  it,  which  is  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Colonel,  have  never  missed  the  '  The  Talbot  Anniversary ' 
a  single  year,  but  have  kept  the  day  as  one  specially 
marked  out. 

St.  Thomas,  the  chief  town  of  the  lake-shore  townships, 
here  mentioned,  is  in  the  township  of  Southwold,  and  occu- 
pies an  elevated  platform,  formed  by  the  steep  banks  of  the 
Kettle  Creek,  eight  miles  distant  from  Port  Stanley,  and 
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BeTent«en  from  London.  There  is  aa  excellent  pluiked 
road  leading  from  Port  Btsnle;  to  both  towns.  The  popu- 
Ution  of  St.  Thomaa  maj  b«  aboTit  1600  or  2000.  There 
are  eeTetal  chun;hes,nuinber8  of  good  shops,  and  the  agencies 
of  two  or  three  banka  in  the  town. 

The  Tillage  of  Port  Stanley,  Bituated  in  the  gorge 
formed  by  the  Btrcam  called  Kettle  Creek,  discharging  itself 
through  high  Bandy  banks  into  Luke  Erie,  is,  with  its 
shops,  mills,  and  other  evidences  of  buBj  industiy,  a 
bustling,  lively  place  during  the  season  of  navigatiw. 
Substantial  stone  piers  were  erected  several  years  ago  out 
into  the  lake  ftora  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  at  the  expense 
of  the  province  ;  and  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  at 
this  port  of  an  important  and  flourishing  district  of  country 
has  been  exceeded  only  in  certain  years  by  Toronto,  Kings- 
ton, and  Hamilton,  which  rank  as  first-class  ports  in  0pper 
Canada. 

The  harbours  of  Fort  Stanley  and  Port  Burwell  are 
among  the  best  along  the  whole  north  shore  of  I&ke  Erie— 
the  best,  perhaps,  if  wo  except  the  Grand  River,  near  the 
foot,  and  the  Kondeau,  towards  the  head  of  the  Lake.  A 
steamboat  runs  regularly  between  Port  Stanley  and  the 
opposite  American  port  of  Buffiilo,  thus  affording  a  good 
means  of  conveyance  for  those  who  take  the  New  York 
route  for  Canada.  Travellers  proceeding  up  the  Hudson 
River  &om  New  York  to  Albany,  by  railway  or  steamboat,  and 
thence  by  railway  to  Buffalo,  may,  by  taking  the  Fort  Stanley 
steamer  at  Buffalo,  find  themselves,  on  the  third  day  from 
New  York,  in  the  heart  of  the  London  District  in  Canada. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  townships  of  the  interior,  ipe 
shall  close  this  chapter,  and  begin  a  new  one  with  this  fresh 
portion  of  our  subject. 
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DISTRICTS  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

TbwDilnpt  in  the  mterior  of  Ihp  London  Diatriot— Toviuliip 

OetUA  amaamat—TmnyHar  at  Dclu«R-St«;  of  tlu  Eirijr  SMUon— 
Fond  and  Riiei  SctDtrj— ViU^e  of  DelariR— Eiirij  Land  Qnnting  in 
Canmln— Tu  iqnn  ITnaccupifd  lands— Townihip  of  Londaii,  SetUEmoit 
ud  ProiTCH — IWn  of  Loodoii— Genoal  Apfieu&ncc,  Streets,  md  PnUie 
Buildiiiga—Tndti  and  Pnblic  W«ki  «f  the  Tovn—Infontii  anil  AitillB; 
BamckB  at  LoihIod— ImpreMiona  of  ft  TraTEller— FopaEntiDD  of  the  I>dtT1e^ 
Amoimt  and  PrDgma — l^itetit  uid  Value  of  Lands— CnltiTBtDd  lAjids  and 
Cropa — AntoimLi  and  DeBcriptionB  of  Aimiui  Frndoce— Dairy  Prodiue  and 
Pnn'isioni — live  Stock  of  the  IHatrict— DeBcriptioii  of  Popnlntion— <toU>nred 

Indian  Popolatioa— Oneida  Indiana — Indian  SctUemeDti  on  the  Banka  ci 
ILeThimM— ludian  Uunten— Statiitics  of  Honaea,  CUnrcljca,  Sthooti,  Inni, 
and  Sbopa  of  (he  Dialrict— Compariaon  vilfa  other  Dietricla— Public  Boadi 
and  DiBtanm— Central  Position  of  (he  Town  of  Loodoii— Sir  JamH  AlM- 
aoder^s  E}:perieneea — Climate  of  Caoaila— Uomin^  aod  Eveninga  of  Sum- 
mer and  Autnnan— Forest  Scenery. 

We  will  now  take  a  glance  itt  the  townshlpa  in  the  interiiH' 
of  the  district  of  London. 

The  banks  of  the  great  lakes  and  navigable  riven  wmr« 
very  naturally  the  first  settled  parts  of  Canada.  Situated 
ahmg  the  great  highways  of  water  csmmiuiication,  the  want 
of  roads  was  less  felt,  and  the  climate,  tempered  hy  the 
wide-spread  surface  of  adjacent  waters,  preventing  theocca- 
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sion&l  earl;  and  late  froBts  of  spring  and  autumn,  faTOured 
vegetation  and  the  production  of  fruits — tbe  peach  and 
even  the  vine  being  citltlTated  in  parts  near  tbe  lakes, 
where  a  distwioe  only  of  aome  miles  into  tbe  back  country 
wonld  be  uufavouiable  to  tbe  attempt.  Such  disadTantagos 
of  the  back  oountr;  are  found  couuterbalanced,  hoirevcr,  in 
a  great  proportion  of  ioataDces,  bjr  a  richer  soil,  and  the 
general);  lower  prices  of  lands.  For  although  the  soil  fre- 
quently be  not  go  heSiTy  along  the  shores,  tbe  country, 
besides  its  other  advantages,  being  longer  settled  and  culti- 
vated, the  tendency  is  to  raise  the  value  of  lands.  The 
small  proportion  of  people  of  capital  and  great  enterprise 
combined  emigrating  to  Canada,  compared  with  the  number 
who  consider  themselves  fortunate  to  secure  lands  in  almost 
an;  situation,  accounts  for  tbe  fact  of  large  tracts  of  land, 
much  of  it  very  superior,  lying  yet  uncultivated  along  every 
lake  and  liver  of  Canada.  And  then,  in  parts  of  the  in- 
terior again,  with  improved  roads,  large  tracts  are  thickly 
settled,  well  cultivated,  and  nursing  within  their  circles 
thriving  villages  and  towns. 

Directly  back  of  the  sis  lake-shore  townships  of  the 
London  District  are  the  eleven  interior — Dorchester,  West- 
minster,  Delaware,  Carradoc,  Ek&id,  Mosa,  Metcalfe,  Ade- 
laide, Williams,  Lobo,  and  London.  Thefiist-named  of  these 
interior  townships,  Dorchester,  is  the  moat  easterly  of  the 
number,  and  has  usually  been  divided  into  North  and  South 
Dorchester.  The  north  division  is  watered  by  the  south 
branch  of  the  River  Thames,  and  has  a  loamy  soil,  well 
timbered  with  pine.  The  soil  of  South  Dorchester  is  sandy, 
and  it  u  timbered  in  front  with  indifferent  quality  of  pine. 
The  pine  of  Dorchester  has  a  good  market  in  the  town  of 
London,  and  is  floated  down  the  Thames  during  the  spring 
and  autumn  floods.    Dorchester  b  as  yet  thinly  settled. 
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The  next  tomistup  to  the  west  iiS  Weatmrnster,  one  of  the 
best  settled  of  the  interior  tomuhips,  and  poaaesaing,  per- 
haps, the  richest  soi].  The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  of  a 
marlj  loam,  the  surface  undulating,  gradually  rising  in 
places  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  or  so  aboTe  the  level  of 
the  Thames.  The  north-eastern  branch,  and  also  the  main 
stream  of  the  Thames,  wind  below  the  high  banks  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  township,  and  divide  it  from  the 
more  northerly  township  of  London.  One  part  of  the  town- 
ship of  WestmioEtei  is  settled  almost  wholly  by  Scotch,  and 
receives  the  name  of  the  Scotch  settlement.  This  settlement 
forms  the  greater  part  of  a  respectable  ccngregation,  having 
a  place  of  worship  in  the  town  of  London,  in  connection 
with  the  United  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland. 

The  township  of  Delaware,  the  oldest  settled  in  the  dis- 
trict, is  yet,  owing  to  circumstances,  one  of  the  most  thinly 
inhabited.  The  soil  is  loam  and  clay,  with  rich  flats  along 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Portions  are  light  and  sandy, 
being  timbered  with  pine  and  oak.  Oarradoc,  further  to  the 
west,  has  a  loamy  soil,  and  well  timbered  with  oak.  EkMd, 
south-west  of  Canadoc,  has  a  similar  soil,  well  timbered 
with  maple  and  oak.  Mosa,  in  the  aouth-west  comer  of 
the  district,  and  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  lake-shore  town- 
ship of  Aldborough,  is  watered  by  the  Thames  running  along 
its  southern  boundary.  This  township  is  described  as  pos- 
sessing a  soil  of  loam  and  clay,  and  being  well  timbered  with 
maple  and  oak.  The  townships  of  Metcalfe,  Adelaide,  and 
Williams,  situated  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  district, 
possess  much  excellent  land,  timbered  with  maple,  beech, 
and  elm.  Lobo  and  London,  the  two  north-easterly  town- 
ships of  the  district,  embrace  some  of  the  richest  land  in 
the  district.  The  soil  of  both  is  principally  a  rich  black 
loam  and  clay.    They  are  finely  wooded,  etad  well  watered 
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with  the  Riv^  Thunes  and  enuiUei  atreama  coursing  them 
in  Tarious  directiona.  A  gwat  proportion  of  the  site  of  the 
town  of  London  is  sand^,  timbered  with  oak  and  pine. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Thamea  are  highly  fertile  flats. 
Lobo  was  settled  about  thirty  yeara  ago  chiefly  by  Highland 
Scotch.  The  main  road  from  London  to  Port  Samia,  on 
the  Biver  St.  Clair,  and  foot  of  Lake  Huron,  paasea  through 
this  townahip.  The  distance  &om  the  town  of  London  to 
Samia,  bj  this  road,  ia  sixty  miles,  through  a  highly  fertUe 
country. 

Among  the  most  interesting  spots  of  the  district  of  Lon- 
don is  the  townahip  of  Delaware.  This  township,  as  tias 
been  juat  stated,  is  the  oldest  in  the  diatrict,  the  flrst 
settlers  having  entered  it  in  1795.  The  village  of  Dela- 
wt^e  ia  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  all  Canada.  It  is 
situated  on  the  great  provincial  road,  fourteen  miles  south- 
west of  London,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  merry 
pic-nic  party  made  np  from  the  families  of  the  garrison  and 
the  town. 

Connected  with  the  first  settlement  of  Delaware,  there 
is  a  dash  of  romantic  novelty  somewhat  interesting,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  delight  to  preaerre  characteriatic  cir- 
cumstances in  the  settlement  of  a  new  country.  Upper 
Canada,  ae  is  generally  known,  first  began  to  be  peopled  in 
1784 — the  whole  of  it  then  was  one  vast  forest.  Niagara, 
situated  on  that  finely  salubrious  neck  of  land  between  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  was,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  one  of  the  first  settlements  ;  aa  was 
also  the  similarly  &TOured  tract  of  country  some  little  way 
up  Lake  Erie,  in  the  district  of  Talbot,  familiarly  known  as 
Long  Point  country.  These  two  places  were  among  the 
first  foot-holds  of  the  early  settlers.  The  next  stoppings 
forth  into  the  interior  .were  directed  to  the   spot  where 
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now  Btaads  the  pleBUmtl;  aitoated  Tillage  of  Aocaster, 
eeren  milee  west  of  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  lalce  Ontario. 
Soon  after  this  first  tettlement  of  Ancaster,  some  membws 
of  the  families  who  had  removed  there,  pushiog  young 
men,  conceived  an  expedition  still  further  into  the  country. 
The  love  of  adventure,  apd  the  novelty  of  exploring  a  new 
country,  would  readily  &TOur  the  idea  of  a  trading  specula- 
tion with  the  Indians ;  and  off  on  this  errand  set  the  party 
westward,  with  some  storea  of  tobacco,  whisky,  calicoes, 
knives,  and  trinkets.  Baving  reached  so  far  as  Oxford, 
on  one  of  the  lowiches  of  the  river  Thames,  east  of  Lon- 
don, they  determined  proceeding  down  the  river  in  a  canoe. 
Loosening  their  well-laden  little  bark  to  the  current,  away 
went  the  adventurers  adown  the  winding  and  lapid  Thames, 
beautifully  wooded  along  its  banks,  the  tangling  brushwood 
and  graceful  sweeping  willow  overhanging  its  many  bends 
and  pleasant  nooks.  Steering  around  many  a  lengthened 
curve,  they  sailed  onwards,  and  by  the  small,  low,  wooded 
islands — some  like  clumps  of  trees  alone  rising  &om  the 
water — now  between  banks,  with  their  bold  steeps  of  rich 
black  and  clayey  loam,  crowned  by  the  luxuriant  forest. 
Next  would  open  the  fertile  flats  of  meadow-land,  more 
thinly  wooded  with  the  stately  and  widely-branching  syca- 
more, and  here  and  there  willows  and  bushes  of  alder,  with 
the  wild  Tine  twining  about  them,  then  bending  over  aad 
dipping  into  the  margin  of  the  clear  lively  stream. 

Tired  of  the  watchful  steering  and  t^iding  of  their 
course  down  a  rapid  stream,  without  opportunity  sufficient 
to  mark  the  wild  and  stately  luxuriance  of  the  scenery, 
telling  them  of  a  wondrouely  rich  soil,  the  adventurers 
naturally  thought  of  halting  for  rest.  So,  fastening  their 
canoe  by  the  bank,  the  next  moment  they  stood  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  stately  and  shady  olden  woods — the  tower- 
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ing  forest — its  &f  somlne  and  still;  depths,  Tuilted  b;  the 
thick  intertwining  branchea  high  above,  seeming  like  some 
might;  temple,  the  rays  of  sun-light  here  and  there  flicker- 
ing on  the  lower  leaves  of  Vbe  teas  and  bushier  trees,  or 
shooting  in  narrow  streams  doirn  some  maasj  trunk.  Our 
tired  adventuiers  seated  themselres  most  like);  upon  one  of 
the  maaj  old  fellen  trees,  scattered  like  benches  about,  as 
if  inciting  to  rest  and  contemplation  within  the  shad; 
temple.  Some  of  these  we  observe  newlj  fallen,  others 
mouldering,  so  that  touching  them,  like  a  friable  clod,  the; 
scatter  into  powder.  Others  again— ^and  those  the  forest 
wanderer  loves  much — with  their  thick  elastic  coalings  of 
di;  green  moss,  ofier  an  eas;  seat  across  a  clear  cool  spring 
— sometimes  bo  small  as  nearly  to  be  hidden — gurgling  and 
pla;ing  lirel;  through  its  miniature  course  of  fallen  leaveE, 
jind  at  times  having  even  sand  and  pebbles  for  its  diminu- 
tive bed. 

Upon  one  of  these  old  moss;  trunks  our  wanderers  ma; 
hare  rested,  the  wild  flowers  around  them  appearing  from 
amid  the  thickl;-strewn  leaves  and  long  thin  grass.  Who 
would  not  have  delighted  to  rest  in  such  a  place  1  The 
pillared,  vaulted,  and  sombre  foieet,  with  its  streaks  of 
light  and  masses  of  shade — its  carpet  of  leaves,  and  grass, 
and  varied  wild,  flowers — its  mossy  seats,  and  purling 
streams — a  scene  awakening  sensations  at  once  pleasing 
and  grand.  Charmed  b;  the  attraotive  novelt; — one  loves 
the  flowers,  and  the  streams  ;  and  then  the  grandeur  of 
the  whole  rising  around  one,  and  far  over  head,  in  its  vast 
and  calm  solitariness,  imposes  the  mind  mth  profoundest 

Our  wanderers,  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  were  most 
likel;  simpl;  to  experience  (besides  impressi<ms  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil)  a  sense  of  grateful  rest,  and  it  might  be 
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also,  sensations  of  solitarineM  in  sacb  ft  place,  where  for 

miles  and  miles  around  them  all  was  foregt — deep  solitaiy 
forest — without  a  white  footetep.  Continuing  their  course, 
they  would  pass  many  a  spot  ttow  enlJTened  by  dwellings 
and  cleared  forma,  and  the  ^d  of  mill-machinery.  Among 
such  spotB  would  be  the  rising  tAhle-laud  on  vhich  noW 
stands  the  town  of  London,  unthinking.  It  might  be — as 
they  looked  upon  the  high  banks,  crowned  and  covered  all 
back  by  heavy  forest — that  here  some  of  (hem  would  lire 
to  Ece,  as  iJiey  did,  this  spot,  the  site  of  churches,  shops, 
and  several  thonsands  of  busy  inhabitants,  Having  reached 
the  Fbrii  (as  the  locality  was  long  called,  before  a  house  of 
the  town  was  built,  and  even  since,  by  old  settlers,  from  the 
two  branches  of  the  river  joining  under  the  high  west  bank), 
they  would  then  glide  more  smoothly  upon  the  fuller 
stream,  till  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  further  down,  they  made 
a  halt. 

It  was  at  one  of  the  loveliest  river  nooks  one  cootd  wisli 
to  linger  by.  It  was  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Dda- 
ware,  admired  by  all  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  The 
traveller  along  the  main  foad  from  London  westward,  all  B.t 
once  meets  the  river  in  a  curving  open  valley,  with  its  op- 
posite bank  high  and  wooded.  Spreading  from  the  foot  of 
this  rising  bank  are  flats  of  meadow  land,  with  ecatteringB; 
of  willows,  poplars,  and  thoms.  Then  there  is  the  river, 
almost  close  beneath  the  village  on  the  near  side,  flowing 
gently,  full,  and  clear,  with  its  shining,  unbroken,  glassy 
sur&ce. 

Such  was  the  spot  the  adventurers  chose  as  a  sort  of 
head-quarters  in  their  Indian  traffic.  Finding  it  con- 
venient for  profitable  trade  in  disposing  of  manufactured 
stores  in  exchange  for  furs  ;  and  doubtless  influenced,  too, 
by  the  natural  attractions  of  the  place  for  a  settlement  the 
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reBult  was  an  inTilation  to  their  frieBds,  th»  older  folks,  at 
Anoftatar,  who  soon  joined  them,  and  so  commenced  the 
settlement  of  Delaware. 

This  we  maj  call  the  Btorj  of  the  foimdation-tajing  of 
the  present  London  District.  I  had  the  facts  from  a  re- 
spectable worthy  old  settler,  whose  femily  were  among 
those  ver;  first  settlMS  of  Upper  Canada  at  Niagara,  and 
were  also  among  the  first  in  the  London  District,  The  wi' 
dow  of  one  of  these  first  settlers  of  Delaware,  one  of  our  ad' 
-venturous  explorers,  still  lived  not  long  ^^  near  or  within 
the  village.  I  have  before  me  a  printed  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  adjoin- 
ing townships  in  1817,  at  which  the  widow  8 's  hus- 
band, '  the  Squire,'  as  he  was  called,  was  chairman.  This 
docum^it  affords  a  very  striking  illuatration  of  the  great 
evil  committed  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  colony  by  the 
profuse  mode  of  granting  lands.  From  what  we  have  said 
of  Delaware  being  still  nothing  more  than  a  smalt  village, 
there  being  probably  not  more  than  a  thousand  inhabituits 
in  the  whole  township — and  from  what  has  been  incidentally 
noticed  of  the  thriving  progress  of  other  townships  of  the 
district,  particularly  Westminster,  it  is  instructive  to  note, 
from  the  proceedings  of  these  primitive  settlers,  how  well 
they  foresaw  the  effect  of  the  land-granting  system,  which 
has  since,  in  so  marked  a  manner,  retarded  the  settlement 
and  general  prosperity  of  the  province. 

One  can  scarcely  &il  to  admire  the  calm  and  courteous 
temper  with  which  the  evil  is  pointed  out,  and  a  remedy 
proposed  ;  and  were  it  only  to  afford  this  commentary  upon 
the  character  of  these  first  settlers  of  Canada,  wa  may  be 
excused  presenting  the  brief  extract  of  their  proceedings, 
which  is  as  follows  ; — 

'  The  gtt&tex  part  of  the  lands  which  constitute  the 
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township  of  DelAwaie  we^  granted  maaj  jean  tga  to  p«r- 
wms  not  resident  in  this  part  of  th«  province  ;  or  am  crown 
and  clergj  reserres,  which  ha.ve  bett,  uid  itill  Nmtiniie  to 
he,  aa  inMiinioiint«Ue  obatacle  to  the  fonnadon  of  a  coin- 
pact  settlement  in  it.  In  the  township  of  Westminster,  no 
lands  have  as  ^et  been  gnmted  but  to  actual  Bettlers.  And 
if  that  sjstem  is  pursued  by  the  goTenunent,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  soon  form  a  most  delightful,  populous,  and  wealthy 
settlement. 

'  The  principal  part  of  the  township  of  Dorchester,  which 
is  not  composed  of  clergy  Teseires,  has  been  granted  to  per- 
sons not  resident  in  this  part  of  the  province  ;  and  thtte 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  probability  that  it  will  be  settled 
soon,  unless  men  of  capital  purchase. 

'  If  his  Majesty's  Oovenunent  should  gnnt  or  dispose  of 
the  ciown  and  clergy  reserves  to  actual  settlers,  and  the 
Colonial  L^islature  should  lay  a  tax  upon  the  lands  of  ab- 
sentees, so  as  to  induce  them  to  sell  or  contribute  to  the  im- 
provemoit  of  roads,  &c.,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  province 
iu  geueial  would  he  more  prosperous  and  happy.' 

Dorchester,  here  alluded  to,  has  had  the  same  fate  as 
Delaware — the  returns  not  many  ye^rs  ago  showing  that 
township  not  to  have  3000  cultivated  acres,  and  only  620 
inhabitants.  [Townships  on  an  average  contain  over  60,000 
acres.]  Dorchester  is  the  township  on  the  east,  as  Delaware 
is  on  the  west,  of  Westminster.  It  has  only  been  within  the 
last  few  years  that  a  tax  has  been  imposed  on  wild  lands  ; 
which  measure  must  have  had  the  effect  of  pushing  land 
into  a  state  of  cultivation,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try generally. 

The  township  of  London — now  the  most  prominent, 
though  among  the  latest  settled,  in  the  district — next 
claims  our  attention.     This  township  was  settled  in  1617, 
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what  theie  »ere  oiAy  tyro  fwadUta  living  in  it,  and  now  the 
population  ma;  be  ttated  to  be  abaat  10,000,  posaeued  of 
abore  100,000  acres  of  land,  over  S0,000  of  which  are  culti- 
vated. The  fint  r^nlor  Kttlement  commenced  in  1818, 
under  Mr.  Talbot,  a  gentleman  from  Iratuid,  accompanied 
b;  Bevenl  of  his  oouutiTmen,  for  whom  he  obtained  from 
GoT^imunt  free  giants  of  land  and  a  free  paesHge  to  Mon- 
treal. A  B(»k  of  the  founder,  writing  in  1834,  gave  this  ac- 
count of  the  coloniBts  who  emigrated  to  the  township  of 
London  with  his  father.  '  Scarcely  an  individual  who  ac- 
companied Mr.  Talbot  to  this  countiT  was  posseased  of  more 
than  ;£100,  and  man;  on  their  arrival  in  the  township  had 
not  more  than  £50 ;  jet  dt  all  thow  persons  there  ie  scarcel  j 
one  that  is  not  now  wboll;  indepoident,  in  the  posKBsion 
of  fine  farms,  of  abundance  of  stock,  and  in  the  enjojment 
of  all  the  comforta  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,'  This 
township  of  London,  perhaps  even  more  so  than  Westmin- 
ster, is  agreeably  undulating,  being  broken  into  small  table 
lands  by  the  branches  of  the  Thames  and  smaller  streams 
coursing  their  rapid  and  dear  waters  through  it,  and  by  a 
sucoession  of  gentle  swells.  The  soil  roaj  generaliy  be  cha- 
racterised as  a  rich  loam,  hundreds  of  acres  particularly  so, 
occurring  along  the  lower  banks  or  flats  of  the  river — these 
flats  to  all  appearance  having  beat  a  former  and  wider 
channeL  There  are  again  exceptions  to  this  deemption  of 
Mil,  such  as  one  part  of  the  high  land  on  which  the  town 
of  London  is  situated,  where  sand  prevails,  and  where  pine, 
and  the  straggling  scrubby  oak  have  grown.  The  township, 
as. a  whole,  may  be  said  to  be  both  agreeable  in  its  features, 
and  fertile. 

The  town  of  London,  the  first  house  of  which  was  built 
in  1827,  now  oontains  a  population  of  upwards  of  GOOO,  and 
scads  a  member  to  the  Provincial  Parliamuit.    The  rapid 
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growth  of  Londm,  eapectally  within  the  last  ten  years  or  ao, 
haa  been  m&tter  of  eurpriee  «veo  in  Gtuuda.  It  h  nrj 
agreeablj  situated  upon  an  elevated  platform,  formed  by 
the  two  branches,  the  north  and  south,  of  the  river  TIiameB, 
already  alluded  to,  which  meet  in  an  open  ralley  or  flat, 
directly  beneath  the  high  western  point  of  the  town,  A 
rather  pleasant  view  is  had  from  this  point  of  the  clear  and 
rapid  river,  winding  its  course  through  partiallj-wooded 
banks,  till  we  lose  sight  of  it  curving  into  the  bushy  forest. 
A  still  higher  bank,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  south  branch 
of  the  Thames,  invitee  the  traveller  into  the  township  of 
Westminst^.  Crossing  *  Westminster  Bridge,'  &  little  way 
on  the  left,  we  overlook,  from  the  elevated  bank,  this  wondei' 
fully  prosperous  Canadian  town  of  London,  so  very  recentiy 
sprung  from  forest  solitudes. 

An  interesting  New  World  scene  stretches  before  one. 
There  b  the  crowded  collection  of  new  houses,  the  court' 
houB(^  public  square,  market-house,  mechanics'  institute, 
stately  churches,  chapels,  gay  and  spacious  shops  and 
streets,  displaying  variety  of  active  industry,  enterprise, 
comfort,  and  elegance.  The  streets,  as  is  most  generally 
the  case  in  the  new  towns  of  America,  are  hud  out  in  per- 
fectly strai^t  lines — the  principal  ones  running  east  and 
west,  with  others  intersecting  at  right  angles.  Besides  the 
district  court-house,  in  the  public  sciuare,  there  is  a  market- 
house,  a  district  school-house,  and  mechanics'  institute,  all 
occupying  the  same  locality,  upon  the  western  point  of  Che 
town  overlooking  the  river.  Among  the  churches  and 
chapels  may  be  mentioned  a  spacious  new  Episcopal  chapel, 
erected  not  long  ago,  at  the  cost  of  about  ;£6000,  in  place 
of  one  which  was  burnt  down  in  1844.  The  members  of  the 
Church  of  Bngland  constitute  a  large  and  highly  respect- 
able body  in  London  and  its  vicinity.     There  are  »lao  two 
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large  Methodist  chapelB  in  the  town  ;  two  Presbyterian 
places  of  worship,  one  in  coimectioa  with  the  Church  of 
Scotlaad,  the  other  with  the  United  Associnte  BTiiod  of 
Scotland ;  also  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  and  a  t^tj  neat 
Congregationaliat  meeting-house.  With  regard  to  the  means 
of  education,  besides  the  district  or  granuntii  school,  th^e 
are  private  seminaries  and  boarding-achook  ;  thus  showing 
that  this  douriahing  new  town,  in  the  interior  of  Canada,  is 
attentive  not  merelj  to  material  progress.  The  mecbamcs' 
institute  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  moat  flourishing  in  Ca- 
nada, and  ia  in  several  respects  further  advanced  than  any 
other  in  the  colony.  Besides  regular  lectures  during  the 
season,  in  connection  with  a  libraiy  and  museum,  there  are 
separate  rooms  within  the  spacious  building,  situated  upon 
the  public  square,  for  the  purposes  of  a  day  school  for 
children. 

Among  the  public  works  of  the  town  may  be  mentioned, 
two  iron-foundries,  three  tanneries,  four  breweries,  two 
distilleries,  carding  machine  and  cloth  &ctory  ;  a  large 
carriage  and  waggon  manufactory  ;  and  among  the  trades 
carried  on  may  be  enumerated,  carpenters,  joiners,  and  ca- 
binet-makers—these being  the  moat  numerous  ;  then  black- 
amiths,  plasterers,  bricklayers,  shoemakers,  t^ors,  chair- 
makers,  coopers,  painters,  bakers,  confectioners,  upholsterers, 
plumbers,  and  brassfounders,  saddlers,  hatters,  and  several 
others.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  numerous  grocers  and 
drapers'  shops,  watchmakers,  apothecaries,  and  booksellers' 
ahops ;  and  two  or  throe  principal  hotels  and  smaller  taverns. 
There  is  not  wanting,  too,  respectable  members  of  the  medi- 
cal and  legal  professions ;  and  to  conclude  this  detail  of  the 
material  of  a  town  in  the  bush  settlements  of  Canada,  there 
were,  not  long  ago,  two  weekly  newspapers  and  a  monthly 
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London  is  also  ui  imporUmt  militarr  atetion,  there  being 
usually  a  legimait  of  infontry,  besidee  artillerj,  quartered 
in  commodious  bamcks,  dtuated  upon  an  open  plain,  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  The  selection  of  Lond(»t  ae-a  central 
station  for  this  westeni  peoinaula,  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago,  very  greatly  assisted  in  giTuig  an  impetus  to  this 
now  flourishing  part  of  Canada.  London  is  now  a  faTOurite 
station,  with  both  officers  and  men,  of  the  regiments  stationed 
in  Canada.  The  town  has  been  twice  nearly  destioyed  by 
fire,  but  such  has  been  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  inha- 
bitants that,  on  each  occasion,  the  town  presented  shortly 
afterwards  a  greatly  improTed  and  more  substantial  appear- 
ance. Building  of  brick  two,  three,  and  evrai  four  storeys 
in  height,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  wooden  frame- 

I  hare  no  doubt  that  many  reading  such  particulars  will 
have  afterwards  different  views  with  regard  to  the  condition 
of  Canada  as  a  prosperous  field  for  emigration.  I  was  my- 
self very  pleasingly  disappointed  upon  visiting  Canada  ; 
having  had  little  idea  that  the  country  could  show  bo  large 
a  share  of  solid  comforts,  with  its  numerous  openings  for 
enterprise,  along  with  not  only  the  enjoyments,  but  verj 
muiy  of  the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  life. 

A  gentleman  who  had  resided  in  Jamaica  during  the 
administration  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  while  travelling 
through  Canada,  in  the  autumn  of  1B43,  and  upon  being  in- 
troduced at  a  public  meeting  in  the  town  of  London  by  th« 
Hon.  Q.  J.  Goodlure,  a,  membor  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
the  province,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  town — took  occasion 
thus  to  express  sentiments  not  unfrequently  suggested  to  the 
traveller  upon  his  first  arrival  in  the  flourishing  settlements 
of  Upper  Canada  ; — 

'  The  time  is  not  for  distant,'  observed  this  g^itleman. 
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'  when  this  couutr;  nill  be  better  known  than  it  now  is— 
the  time  is  &t  hand  nhen  oui  people  at  home  nill  not  con- 
sider that  coining  to  Canada  is  coming  to  the  back  wood^  of 
a  wilderness.  They  will  find,  as  I  have  found  to  mj  great 
astonishment,  good  roads,  good  modes  of  conTcyancc,  and  as 
good  towns  as  in  Euri^ie,  with  shops  well  stored,  not  only 
with  the  necessaries,  but  the  luxuries  of  life.  Thej  will 
learn  that  this  town,  which  now  consists  of  handsome  build- 
ings (the  one  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  giving  a  stamp  of  respectability,  intelligence,  and 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  of  which  you  may  be  justly  proud), 
contained  but  four  cottages  fourteen  years  ago.  These  lacts 
will  speak  trumpot-tongued,  and  render  this  noble  country, 
under  British  dominion  and  your  unanimity,  the  noblest  ap- 
pendage to  her  M^esty's  dominions.  It  is  the  natural  and 
the  fittest  outlet  for  the  superabundant  capital,  people,  and 
enterprise  of  the  mother  country,  presenting  as  it  does  an 
opening  for  the  investment  not  only  of  thousands,  but  of 
millions  of  capital,  abounding  in  all  the  elements  of  wealth, 
navigable  rivers,  a  luxuriant  soil,  and  a  congenial  climate, 
and  undoubted  security  on  real  estate  at  high  rates  of  in- 
terest, and  to  an  unlimited  extent.' 

The  population  of  the  district  of  London  in  1848 
amounted  to  46,547.  In  1642  the  population  of  the  dis- 
trict was  30,S76,  shewing  an  increase,  within  six  years,  of 
16,271.  The  old  limits  of  the  district  embraced  the  now 
distinct  districts  of  Talbot,  Brock,  and  Huron,  being  a  sur- 
face of  3204  square  miles,  or  about  a  tenth  of  the  size  of  all 
Scotland,  including  the  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Western 
Islands.  The  population  of  this  district  in  1624  amounted 
only  to  17,339.  In  1830  the  amount  of  population  was 
22,803  ;  in  1634,  37,162  ;  and  in  1636  the  population  of 
this  district  rose  to  47,095.     The  district  of  Talbot  was 
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shortlj  iftenreids  cut  off  &om  tbia  large  and  fiut^rowing 
district,  and  set  apart  as  a  separate  district.  In  1839  the 
population  of  the  new  district  of  Talbot  was  9066.  The 
next  dietrict  cut  off  and  set  apart  as  a  separate  district  was 
that  of  Brock.  In  1841  the  population  of  the  district  of 
Brock  was  15,621.  The  district  of  Huron  was  the  next  cut 
off  and  set  apart  as  a  separate  district.  In  184S  this  new 
district  had  a  population  of  7190.  The  total  populatioa  of 
these  districts  m  1848  was  116,490,  the  population  of  Talbot 
bemg  19,274,  that  of  Brock  29,219,  that  of  Huron  20,450, 
and  that  of  Londim,  now  reatricted  to  the  count;  of  Middle- 
sex, 46,547 — the  smallest  of  these  separate  districts  having 
a  larger  population  than  the  extended  district,  containing 
the  whole  of  them,  possessed  in  1824  ;  and  the  increase  of 
population  within  the  limits  of  the  old  district,  from  1824 
to  164S,  has  been  98,851 — the  population  in  1824  haTing 
been  17,539,  and  in  184S  it  amounted  to  116,490. 

The  quantitj  of  land  within  the  present  district  of  Ltm- 
don  is  estimated  at  999,000  acres.  The  quantity  of  this 
occupied  m  1848  was  624,600  acres.  The  quaotitj  culti- 
vated was  178,500  acres— 137,700  acres  being  under  tillage 
and  50,800  acres  under  pasture.  The  quantity  of  wild  land 
in  the  district,  bj  the  official  returns  of  1648,  was  440,000 
a«res.  The  quantity  of  land  returned  as  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion was  16,400  acres.  The  average  value  of  cleared  land 
was  seventy  shillings  currency,  or  fourteen  dollars  per  acre. 
The  average  value  of  wild  land,  twenty-five  shillings  cnt- 
rency,  or  five  dollars  per  acre. 

The  quantity  of  cultivated  land  in  the  district  in  1841 
was  101,586  acres  ;  and  there  having  been  178,569  acres  in 
1648,  shews  an  increase  of  cultivated  surface,  within  seven 
years,  of  nearly  77,000  acres.  The  apportionment  of  land 
under  tillage  to  respective  crops  in  1848,  was  as  follows  ; —  - 
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42,372  acres  undar  wheat,  16,481  acres  under  oats,  609  acres 
under  barley,  8324  acres  under  pease,  1850  acres  under  po- 
tatoes, 4660  Kcrea  under  maize  or  Indian  com,  1M3  acres 
under  buck  wheat,  and  1016  acres  under  r^e.  The  pro- 
duce  of  these  crops  were  938,438  bushels  wheat,  379,243 
bushels  oats,  1348  bushels  barlej,  164,537  bushels  pease, 
147,900  bushels  potatoes,  88,447  bushels  maize  or  Indian 
com,  30,538  bushels  buck  wheat,  and  11,863  bushels  rje. 
Besides  these  amounts  of  produce,  there  were  limited  quan- 
tities of  flax  and  tobacco.  The  quantity  of  maple  sugar 
produced  in  1848,  from  the  sap  of  the  mapk  tree,  was 
525,000  lbs.  The  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  the  district 
in  1848  was  333,700  Us.  The  quantity  of  fulled  woollen 
cloth,  chiefly  for  the  ordinary  clothing  of  the  farmers,  was 
59,S00  yards,  of  linen  2496  yards,  and  of  flannel  130,200 
yards.  The  quantities  of  dairy  produce  and  prorisions  pre- 
pared for  market  included  65,600  lbs.  cheese,  351,900  lbs. 
butter,  and  17,696  barrels  pork  and  beef. 

This  quantity  of  beef  and  pork,  prepared  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  of  London  in  1848  was  larger  thui  that 
of  any  other  district  in  Upper  Canada.  The  quantity  pre- 
pared by  the  Home  District  was  the  next  largest,  having 
been  14,664  barrels.  Only  two  districts  produced  larger 
quantities  of  butter,  these  being  the  districts  of  Home  and 
Johnstown.  The  Home  Kstrict,  fronting  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario,  produced  428,300  lbs.  butter  ;  the  Johns- 
town District,  fronting  along  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Kings- 
ton, 403,400  lbs.  The  Home  District  had  a  population  in 
1848  of  107,000,  the  Johnstown  District  43,400.  The 
amount  of  cultivated  land  in  the  Home  District  was 
1,191,712  acres,  that   in  the  Johnstown  District  138,946 

The  live  stock  possessed  by  the  district  of  London  in 
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1848  consubid  of  fiS^S  neat  ckttle,  1S^19  horses,  99,060 
sheep,  and  45,704  pigs.  These  numbers  of  the  reepeetiTe 
kinds  of  live  stock,  aie,  next  to  those  possessed  by  the  Home 
District,  the  hirgest  of  onj  district  in  Upper  Canada.  The 
numbers  of  the  lespectiTe  kinds  of  live  stock  possessed  by 
t^  Home  IHstrict  in  1648  were,  66,262  neat  cattl^  21,700 
horses,  10fi,033  sheep,  and  70,800  pigs.  The  preparatkm 
of  butter  for  market  hat  of  late,  as  we  have  preriouslj  oV 
served,  received  much  attention  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  population  of  the  district  of  London  is  com- 
posed chiefly,  as  is  the  case  is  ever;  -district  of  Upper 
Canada,  of  persons  bom  in  the  country,  mostly  all  of  them 
of  British  origin.  A  not  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
settlers  of  the  frontier  and  older  districts,  bom  in  the 
colony,  ore  descendants  of  Americans,  many  of  whom,  frton 
theii  attachment  to  imperial  interests,  left  the  now  United 
States  at  the  period  they  proclaimed  their  independence,  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  new  colony  of  Canada.  The 
greater  number  of  persons  bom  in  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
interior  paxts  of  the  colony  especially,  are  descended  of 
parents  who  emigrated  directly  from  Britain  within  the 
last  forty  years  or  thereabouts. 

The  number  of  persons,  natives  of  Canada,  chiefly  of 
British  origin,  in  the  district  of  London  in  1648,  was 
2S,817.  The  number  of  natives  of  Enghuid  was  3680; 
natives  of  Scotland,  5272  ;  natives  of  Ireland,  3727  ;  natives 
of  the  United  States,  2640  ;  natives  of  Germany,  128  ; 
natives  of  Canada  of  French  ori^^in,  ^  ;  and  native  of 
other  countries,  694.  The  number  of  natives  of  Scotland 
in  the  district  was  the  largest  number  in  1846  inhabiting 
any  other  district  of  Upper  Canada,  with  two  exceptioas. 
These  were  the  districts  of  Home  and  Wellington — the 
number  of  natives  of  Scotland  in  the  Home  District  in  1648 
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being  6490,  and  the  numbeT  in  the  Wallington  district 
fiS93. 

The  Dumberi  of  coloorad  persons  of  African  oH^  in  the 
district  were  374  inalea,  and  106  fenulea.  This  dispropor- 
ti<»t  of  the  sexea  among  this  unfortunate  race  inhabiting 
thiB  and  other  psj1:s  of  Canada,  has  been  alread;  alluded 
to  in  the  chapter  on  population,  in  a  prerioiis  part  of  the 
work.  Qenerally  speaking,  this  coloured  portion  of  the 
population,  both  in  the  conntrj  parts  aad  in  the  towns  and 
TiUi^ies  of  Canada,  live  apart  ttom  the  white  inhabitants. 
The;  are  verj  unially  to  be  found  collected  together  in  the 
least  valuabfe  comers  of  the  towns — their  houses  and  style 
of  living  most  frequently  denoting  a  scale  of  civilization 
greatly  inferior  to  the  mass  of  the  population  surrounding 
them  ;  among  whom,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  they 
too  bitterly  feet  themsetves  to  be  merely  'the  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.' 

They  have  aU  of  them,  perhaps  without  exception,  come 
into  Canada  from  the  United  States ;  and  in  very  many 
instances  as  the  hunted,  wretched  victims  of  American 
slavery.  They  have  travelled  by  nights  through  the  woods, 
and  slept  during  day,  until  they  reached  Canada ;  where, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  they  could  feel  that  their 
persons  were  no  brother  man's  property.  The  Btate  of  utter 
ignorance  and  social  degradation  which  the  race  has  occu- 
pied for  generations,  sufficiently  accounts  for  their  more 
obvious  shortcomings,  by  which  they  are  so  harshly  judged, 
and  th^  coQsigmnent  to  the  miseries  of  slavery,  palliated 
by  men  who,  in  other  relations  of  life,  are  kind  and  humane. 

In  regard  to  the  Indian  population,  there  ore  two  distinct 
settlements  in  the  diBtrict,  about  twenty  miles  from  Limdon, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  not  included,  I  behave,  in  the 
census.    One  of  these  settlements  forms  part  of  the  tribe  of 
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Oueidu,whoemigntediibout  ten  orelereD  years  ago  from  tlie 
MohAwkTaUejin  the  United  States,  and  purchased  this  luge 
tract  tbey  now  possess  on  the  Thames.  Man;  of  them  have 
built  comfortable  houses,  and  are  beginning  to  raise  around 
them  cultirated  fields,  A  division  of  this  tribe  emigrated  to 
Orerai  Bay,  on  I^e  Mich^an,  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  gTeaternumber,itiB  believed,  cuuetoCauada.  Some  part 
of  the  tribe  irho  remained  lingering,  as  it  vere,  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  were  expected  soon  afCer  to  join  the  party 
of  their  brethren  on  the  Thames,  on  completing  the  ansnge- 
ments  in  the  disposal  of  their  lauds.  Then  the  whole  tribe 
might  be  said  to  have  parted  with  their  old  inheritance  thra«, 
where  they  had  long  grown  their  nuuze  and  smoked  their 
caliunet,  to  be  pushed  westward  by  stUl  another  sweep  of 
the  tide  of  advancing  ciTilixation.  It  is  one  of  tiiose  Onei- 
das,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  Campbell  finely  brings  into 
his  poem  of  'Gertrude  of  Wyoming,'  where  the  scene  is 
laid  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  : — 

'  And  eummer  was  the  tiile,  and  9W«t  the  hour, 
When  sire  and  dsughCer  aaw,  with  fleet  deeceni. 
An  Indian  &om  hia  bark  approach  their  bower. 
Of  buskined  limb  and  swarthy  lineuaent ; 
The  red  wild  featheis  on  his  brow  were  blenl. 
And  bracelets  bonnd  the  arm  that  belped  to  li^t 
A  boy,  who  seemed,  as  he  be^de  him  went. 
Of  Christtan  veatnre  and  (»in[ilexion  bright, 
Led  by  bis  diiaky  guide,  like  moraing  broagbt  by  night.' 

These  Oneidaa  on  the  Thames  are  many  of  them  stately- 
looking  mai,  staid  almost  to  cold  haughtiness  in  their 
demeanonr,  reserved  in  their  manner  and  conversation,  using 
few  words,  which,  with  their  erect  manly  be&ring,  lustrous 
black  eye,  and  browned  complexi<»i,  impart  to  these  best 
speeimem  of  the  tribe  a  strikii^  dignity.  The  females  Are 
fairer  in  their  complexion — more  so  than  the  most  of  Indian 
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women  in  Canada ;  tbe  features  les9  stronglj  nurked — in 
m&ke  much,  lighter,  yet  robiut,  and  their  mannera  frequently 
are  soft  and  simple  to  extreme.  They  have  an  aichneas  at 
times,  and  subdued  smile,  or  light  clear  laugh,  especially 
when  togethe;^ — delightjug  to  parry  all  attempts  to  lead 
them  into  ttdk.  Though  few  can  use  English  like  the  men, 
who  mostly  have  it  more  or  less  broken,  and  also  sparingly 
use  it,  even  those  of  the  women  who  can,  incline  rather  to 
their  natural  shyness  and  reserve.  The  diess  of  the  Indian 
squaw  veij  frequently  is  a  blanket,  or  square  of  blue  broad 
cloth,  worn  as  a  shawl ;  a  printed  cotton  ahort-gowu  of 
showy  pattern,  falling  loosely  a  little  below  tbe  waist ;  a 
petticoat  of  dark  blue  or  green  cloth,  reaching  only  low 
enough  fully  to  show  their  pantelets  or  leggings  of  like 
cloth  or  colour,  fitting  close  upon  the  ankle,  and  embroidered 
down  the  out-seam  upon,  a  stripe  of  lively  green  or  scarlet 
silk,  with  varied  coloured  beads.  They  usually  have  no 
covering  on  their  heads ;  their  jet  black  glossy  hair  is  simply 
braided  in  front,  and  made  to  lie,  equally  smooth  and  glossy, 
evenly  down  behind.  Their  blanket,  or  cloth  shawl,  brought 
fully  up  to  the  neck,  ie  wrapped  tightly  around,  and  not  unfre- 
quMitly  displaying  finely-rounded  forms.  One  may  iancy, 
additionaUy,  in  the  case  of  an  Indian  belle,  rather  small 
hands  with  lota  of  silver  rings,  and  small  feet  tightly  fitted 
with  dressed  deer-skin  moccasins,  neatly  made  by  them- 
selves, with  showy  silk  binding  and  bead  embroidery.  Some, 
too,  like  our  own  aspiring  fair  equestrians,  bear  a  brimmed 
beaver  on  their  brow,  around  which  they  display  rows  of 
light  silver  ornaments.  These  specimens  of  the  Oneidas  here 
alluded  to  are  the  more  respectable  of  the  tribe.  There  are 
others  tawdry  and  dirty  enough  ;  though,  I  should  say,  as 
a.  whole,  they  are  amongst  the  most  orderly  and  comfortable- 
looking  Indians  inhabiting  the  settled  parts  of  Canada. 
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Tlww  OneidM  live  on  the  aouth  tide  of  the  rirer  Tlwines, 
along  agreeably  Blopiiig  and  high  banks  heavily  Umbered, 
and  having  a  rich  soil.  Opposite  to  them,  commendag  in 
a  gentlo  nllaj,  then  risiag  on  a  high  atoep  bank,  i»  the 
settlement  of  some  other  Indian  tribes,  the  Munceys  and 
Chippawas,  in  their  old  village  of  MunceytowiL  They 
have  here  a  huge  tract  of  the  best  description  of  land,  with 
sereial  good  farms  and  housea  ;  also,  their  missionaiy  sta- 
tion, with  chapel,  school,  and  preacher's  residence.  IThoT 
preacher  is  himself  an  Indian,  of  respectable  attainmaits  in 
knowledge,  and  of  whom,  I  daresay,  many  may  have  heard. 
He  is  known  by  his  English  name  of  Hr.  Peter  Jones,  who, 
upon  the  ocoasion  of  a  visit  to  Englanii,  had  the  honour  of 
being  presented  to  her  Majesty.  Mr.  Jones,  at  times, 
delights  to  revert  to  this  honour,  and  relates  with  extreme 
minuteness  and  amusing  simplicity  the  details  of  the  cere- 
mony ;  the  humour  with  which  he  does  this  forming  a 
singulu'  contrast  to  Ms  general  austere  and  dignified  bearing. 
Mr.  Jones  is  esteemed  ea  an  excellent  man,  having  accom- 
plished much  good  among  the  Indians,  and  exerted  great 
influence  generally  over  their  conduct  and  habits. 

Both  tribes,  Oneidas  and  Munceys,  though  not  to  he 
called  strictly  civilized,  are  nevertheless  wonderfully  regular 
in  their  habits,  perfectly  inofiensive,  and  are  never  known 
to  show  the  least  signs  of  the  savage  character  formerly 
attributed  to  them.  At  the  hunting  season  eome  of  the 
more  restless,  indeed,  set  ofi*  to  the  most  unfrequented  parts 
of  the  woods,  and  during  the  snow  and  frost  of  winter, 
encamp  for  we^s  till  they  have  gathered  their  sleigh-load 
of  deer  skins  and  vcauson — the  latter  being  preserved  by  tb« 
hard  frost.  When  having  packed  up  their  slender  camp, 
and  driving  their  small  poorly  fed  horses — hardy,  however,  as 
themselveB — they  may  be  seen  moving  into  London  in  high 
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spirits  to  diBpose  of  their  capture.  Their  wiveB  audcMldrea 
usuallj  accomptui;  them,  and  Bev«nl  ehAggy,  ugly,  utd 
lean,  bat  sharp-looking  dogs — all  which,  with  blankets, 
kettles,  and  other  camp  utensils,  an  bundled  together  in  the 
sleigh.  The  Tenison  they  often  sdl  exceedingl;  low.  I 
have  seen  it  bought  for  Sd.  and  eren  Id.  a  pound  ;  and  the 
Canadian  London  is  generallj  plentifully  supplied  with  it 
during  winta. 

Beapecting  the  numbers  of  these  Indiajis  in  the  London 
District,  in  these  two  settlements  on  the  Thames,  quite  off 
all  main  roadd,  and  removed  from  other  settlers,  I  can  uily 
make  a  rough  estimate,  and  would  say  there  may  be  some- 
where ^Mut  a  thousand — the  Oneidas  numbering  the  most. 

The  number  of  houses  occupied  in  the  district  of  London, 
exclusire  of  the  town  of  London,  by  the  population  of 
41,963,  thus  limited,  was  in  1848  7097.  The  number  of 
vacant  houses  returned  was  213.  The  number  of  proprie- 
tors assessed  was  1744;  and  of  non-proprietors  assessed 
9009.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  professions  was 
87,  in  trade  or  commerce  SOS,  in  handicraft  7C8,  as 
labourers  269,  in  foctoriea  105,  and  in  agriculture  5506. 

The  number  of  houses  occupied  in  the  town  of  London 
by  the  population  of  4564,  in  1846,  was  6SS.  The  number 
of  vacant  houses  was  13,  The  number  of  proprietors 
assessed  was  358,  and  of  non-proprietors  assessed,  464.  The 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  professions  was  65,  in  trade 
or  commerce  93,  in  handicraft  211,  and  as  labourers  97. 

The  numbet  of  churches  in  the  district  in  1848  was  56, 
public  schools  143,  inns  113,  and  merchants'  shops  or  stores 
83.  The  number  of  churches  is  exceeded  only  t^  four 
other  older  settled  districts  of  Upper  Canada — The  Home, 
Niagara,  Newcastle,  and  Qore  Districts.  The  Home  Dis- 
trict contains  172  churches,  Niagara  90,  Newcastle  70,  and 
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Gore  District  64.  The  respectire  popuUtioiu  of  these  dis- 
tricts, with  the  esception  of  Niagara,  are  larger  than  thnt 
of  Londim.  The  number  of  schools  if  also  exceeded  by 
Beveral  older  settled  districts,  as  also  the  number  of  inns 
and  merchants'  shops  or  stores. 

The  principal  roads  which  intersect  the  district  of  Lon- 
don in  Tarious  directions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  othra- 
districts  of  the  penimula,  have  been  much  improved  of  late 
jears  ;  and  may  be  said  to  be  excellent.  The  main  pro- 
Tincial  mail  coach  road  from  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of 
lake  Ontario,  westward  through  the  town  of  London,  is 
macadamised  and  planked  in  the  best  manner.  This,  too, 
is  soon  to  be  saperseded  bj  a.  railway.  The  distance  from 
Hamilton  westward  to  London  is  eighty-fire  miles.  From 
London,  south-west  to  the  town  of  Chathun,  fifteen  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  it  otters  Lake  St. 
Clair,  the  distance  is  about  siztj'fiTe  miles,  along  an  excel- 
lent road.  Directly  west  from  the  central  part  of  London 
to  the  town  of  Bamia,  at  the  head  of  the  river  St.  Clair, 
the  distance  is  sixty  miles  along  a  good  road.  North  to 
the  town  of  Godcrich,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Haitiand, 
on  I^Jce  Huron,  the  distance  is  also  sixty  miles.  And  south 
frvm  Londtm  to  Port  Stanley  on  Lake  Erie,  the  chief  ship- 
ping port  of  the  district,  the  distance  of  twenty-six  miles  is 
along  a  continuation  of  the  excellent  planked  road  frvm 
Hamilton. 

There  are  regular  mail  stages  between  all  of  these  places, 
and  the  emigrant  from  Europe  may  approach  the  centre  of 
this  peninsula  by  any  of  these  five  points,  and  if  h« 
chooses,  without  having  had  more  thui  on«  da^a  Ian 
jovmey  from  the  hour  in  which  he  stepped  on  board  the 
vessel  at  Liverpool  or  the  Clyde.  This  illustrates  very 
distinctly  the  advantages  Canada  enjoys  from  its  extent  of 
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internal  naTigatioa.  Here  is  &  tnoBt  floDiishing  disirict  of 
country,  aeven  hundred  milea  from  its  principal  seaport,  and 
that  port,  Quebec,  two  hundred  miles  more  &om  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiver,  whoae  wkten  so  wonderfnllj  stretch  into  seas, 
at  the  distance  of  a  thousuid  miles  and  more,  into  the 
interior  of  a  continent.  Tet,  «ith  all  this  seeming  distance, 
(steftm  having  so  changed  our  ideas  of  distance),  letters 
from  Bngland  cross  the  Atlantic  and  leach  tbia  district  of 
London  in  Canada  within  three  we^a. 

We  here  close  this  pretty  fall  acount  of  one  of  the  most- 
interesting  &nd  important  districts  of  C&nada.  The  general 
reader  wishing  to  cultivate  a  more  familiar  acquaintance 
with  it,  as  well  as  with  other  ports  of  the  country,  is  re- 
ferred to  the  pleasant  volumes  of  Sir  James  Alexander, 
entitled  '  L'  Acadie  ;  or  Seven  Years  Eiplorationa  in  British 
America.'  Sir  James  Alexander  had  excellent  opportunities 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  colony,  being  on  the  staff  of 
his  ezcelleocy  the  Ciommander  of  the  forces  in  Canada.  I 
shall  long  remember  the  agreeable  time  I  passed  in  the 
district  of  London,  put  of  which  was  while  the  regiment  of 
Sir  James  Alexander,  the  14th,  was  quartered  in  Canadian 
London. 

'  Moat  of  the  officers,'  says  Sir  James  Alexander,  '  liked 
London.  There  was  aaaii  ot  freedom  about  the  place  that 
could  not  &il  to  recommend  it.  There  were  few  who  did 
not  keep  a  horse,  forage  being  cheap  ;  and  besides  the  riding, 
there  was  deer,  wild  turkey,  partridge  and  quail  shooting 
near,  and  fishing  also  'convenient'  in  the  Westminster  ponds.' 

'  As  to  climate,  it  waa  dry  and  healthy  ;  there  was 
scarcely  ever  an  officer  on  the  aick-list,  and  only  about  four 
or  five  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  hospital  at  one  time.'  Yet 
in  the  hot  morrths  of  summer  and  autumn,  Sir  James  ob- 
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HTvea,  the  tiunnonieter  wu  oftm  above  80*,  and  m 
100°  in  the  shade  ;  whilst  in  winter  the  qoiclUilTer  fell 
sometimee  to  3°,  T,  and  10°  below  zeio  on  BocceesiTe  dajs 
at  ■unriie,  though  the  cold  luiullj  was  not  intmue.  Tba 
drj,  lancing  atmoephtire  of  winter  in  Canada  coontencts 
the  ordinary  effects  of  such  cold  as  indicated  by  the  tluff~ 
mometer  ;  and  the  cool  sweet  monungs,  and  also  ereoings, 
of  summer  very  frequently,  in  one  of  the  puiwt  atmos- 
pheres in  the  world,  go  fikr  to  nUkke  up  for  the  onerrating 
h«&ts  of  noon,  and  sometimes  of  nights,  at  the  height  of 
aummer  or  autumn.  The  gieatec  number  of  theee  &Tonrad 
houis  of  aummer  and  autumn  mornings  and  eremngs  an 
perfectly  delicious  in  their  freshnass,  softness,  and  purity. 
Tc^tatiim  in  its  varied  beauty  and  perfiune  is  most  de- 
lightfoL  The  sweet  fresh  green  of  early  summer,  and  the 
gorgeously  Taried  hues  of  the  American  forest  of  htte 
autumn,  are  ineipressibly  lovely  and  enchanting.  Many 
parts  of  the  forest,  during  Bununo',  are  carpeted  with  flowcn 
of  most  varied  and  delicate  dyes  and  pwfiimes.  And  thoa|^ 
much  has  heea  said  to  the  contniy  of  the  American  woods, 
I  would  add  the  expression  of  my  own  giatdiil  rememlMaDoes 
of  the  songs  of  '  morning  birds.' 

With  two  short  chapters  now,  we  shall  close  these 
sketches  of  the  districts  of  'V""i»-  The  Western  and 
Huron  Districts  are  the  only  two  remaining  to  be  noticed. 
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DISTRICTS  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

AFcmint  of  the  Himn  DuCriet— THTiaioni  of  OiellutTia,  CoontiH  tai  Townihipi 
— DeKripUou  oC  Soil— Offldal  Bepoit  of  the  late  Dr.  Vanlop,  tbe  Antlior  of 
'  The  BBCkwoDdnniiu  '—Lake  Huron,  and  RiiEn  of  the  Uiitrtn—Eleialed 
Prntun  of  the  Comitrj  orerlookii^  the  Lake— FopnlUiou  ud  LandB  of  the 
Dfitiiet— Cnltivated  LbkU  and  Prodnce  of  Crops— Eitmt  mi  Value  of  Ludi 
— DeAcriptiDnof  PopidatiMi — Uiacellaneoiu  PrDdocta  of  the  tXitrict — General 
Statiitica  of  Population— Pn^reu  and  Snccui  of  SetUen— Town  of  Goderich, 
on  the  iirer  HaitlUHl— Tomi  of  atnitfoid,  on  the  Kier  Aion— AcquinUnce 
with  a  Scotch  Settler,  Mr.  John  Linton— Rapid  Change>  m  the  Prugien  of 
Canada  -Settlement  ol  the  Townihip  of  Blmshird— Tillage  of  St.  Haiy^, 
on  the  IbBnuit— (^aittoni  and  HoDOnrsliIe  Dealing!  of  tlie  Cana^  Coio- 
paflf — New  Goimtj  of  Brno — Saugevi  Kirer  and  Harbonr— Fiufl  Fronuie  of 
the  Conntij. 

SiWATis  directly  north  of  tlie  district  of  LtHidon,  and 
fronting  along  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Huron,  is  the  ex- 
tenBire  and  fertile 

DisTBioT  07  Httron. 

It  consiats  of  three  counties,  embracing  in. all  forty 
townships. 

The  county  of  Bruce,  the  most  northerly  of  the  three, 
is  a  comparatively  recent  addition  to  the  old  district,  hav- 
ing been  constituted  during  the  administration  of  the  pre- 
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sent  QoTernor-Owentl  of  CuiadA,  whose  bjnilj  Dame  it 
bears  in  compliment  to  his  ezcelleacj.  The  names  of  the 
eteTW  townahipB  embraced  1^  the  countj  of  Bruce  are 
Amtn,  Bauge^  Bruce,  Kincardine,  Huron,  Carrick,  Biant, 
Eldenlie,  CqItom,  Kinloss,  and  Qreenock.  The  five  fint 
named  front  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  Arran  being 
the  most  northerly.  The  eastern  boundarj  of  Airan  also 
extends  to  the  Qorlh-weBtem  boundar;  of  the  present  ai- 
teusiTO  district  of  Wellington,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
county  of  Waterloo,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  entire  district  of  Huron.  The  three  townihips  of  the 
countj  of  Bruce,  Slderilie,  Biant,  and  Culrosa,  also  adjoin 
the  western  boundary  of  the  district  of  Wellington. 

The  connty  of  Huron,  situated  directly  south  of  that  of 
Bruce,  contains  serenteen  townships,  the  names  of  which 
are,  Ashfield,  Clolbome,  Goderich,  Stanley,  Hay,  Stephen, 
M'Gillinay,  Biddulph,  Usbome,  Tuckersmith,  Hullet,  Wa- 
wanosh,  Tumberry,  Morris,  M'KUlop,  Howick,  and  Gr^. 
The  seven  first  named  of  those  townships  front  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron,  Aahfield  being  the  most  northerly. 
The  other  ten  are  sittiated  cbie6y  along  the  northern  and 
eastern  bouudarj  of  the  county. 

Directly  east  of  the  county  of  Huron,  and  west  of  the 
county  of  Waterloo,  or  district  of  Wellington,  is  the  countf 
of  Perth,  containing  twelre  townships,  the  names  of  which 
are  Wallace,  Elma,  Logan,  Hibbert,  Fullarton,  Blanahard, 
Dcwnie,  Gore  of  Downie,  Ellice,  Momington,  and  North  and 
South  Easthope.  This  county,  which  was  recently  formed 
from  a  part  of  the  old  limits  of  the  county  of  Huron,  has 
its  southern  boundary,  containing  the  townships  of  Blan- 
ahard, Goie  of  Downie,  and  South  Easthope,  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  county  of  Oxford,  or  district  of 
Brock. 
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The  aoil  of  this  eitoDsive  district  of  Huron,  cont&inisg 
theee  three  coimtiei,  is  very  lapidl;  growing  in  importance  ; 
and  iB  probablj,  without  exception,  the  most  generally 
fertile  district  in  Cftnada.  The  greater  p&rt  consists  of  a 
rich  black  sand;  loam,  finely  timbered  with  beech,  maple, 
black  walnut  and  elm.  Sandy  loam,  with  limestone  gravel, 
prevails  along  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  clayey  loams  to- 
wards the  interior.  The  soil,  where  the  land  exists  undis- 
turbed in  a  state  of  nature,  is  generally  everywhere  covered 
with  a  considerable  depth  of  rich  vegetable  mould.  The 
country  is  watered  in  every  direction  by  a  variety  of  fine 
streams.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Maitland,  the  Bay- 
field, the  Sables,  the  Thames,  the  Saugeen,  and  the  Avon. 
The  three  first  named  chiefiy  water  the  county  of  Huron  ; 
the  Thames  and  the  Avon,  the  county  of  Perth ;  and  the 
Saugeen  flows  into  Lake  Huron,  towards  the  north  part  of 
the  county  of  Bruce.  There  are  other  fine  streams  and 
several  beautiful  lakes  in  parts  of  the  district. 

The  late  l>r.  Dunlop,  a  name  not  nnksown  in  Britain, 
as  the  author  of  '  the  Backwoodsman,'  and  a  contributor  to 
Blackwood's  M^aiine — and  whose  strong  practical  Si4f»city 
and  shrewd  powers  of  observation,  together  with  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  colony,  were  not  unappreciated  in 
Canada — has  left  an  interesting  report  of  the  district  of 
Huron.  Dr.  Dunlop  at  one  time  represented  the  county  of 
Huron  in  the  provincial  parliament.  The  whole  district  of 
Huron — which  then  was  limited  to  the  present  counties  of 
Huron  and  Perth — may  be  said,  to  use  the  words  of  this  re- 
port of  Dr.  Dunlop,  to  be  bedded  at  various  depths  on  a 
recent  limestone  formation,  though  sometimes  this  is  varied 
with  sandstone,  which,  however  is  not  purs,  but  seems  to 
have  been  a  stratum  of  sand  bound  together  by  lime.  The 
principal  timber  is  the  descriptions  already  named ;  and  in 
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leaser  quantit;  cben;,  hickoij,  ash,  ottk,  liemlock  and 
pine.  Theie  descriptions  of  timber  indic&te,  especiftllj 
the  fint  named  alluded  to,  the  best  qualitj  of  land,  and  tbe 
quantity  of  pine  in  the  district  indicating  rather  inferior 
land  ia  szceedinglj  Uniited.  This  inferior  spot  is  belie*ed 
to  be  a  small  narrow  strip  along  the  lake  in  the  soath- 
west  comer  of  the  district,  and  near  tha  mouth  of  the  rirer 
Sables. 

'  The  rivers  and  lake,'  continues  the  official  report  of  Dr. 
Dunlop, '  abound  with  fish,  among  which  maj  be  numerated 
the  sturgeon,  river  trout,  pike,  pickerel,  maskononge,  mul- 
let, carp,  sucker,  herring,  white-fish,  bass,  sun-fish,  cat-fish, 
and  an  undescribed  species  of  the  salmon  tribe,  called  a 
mackiuaw  trout.  The  game  common  to  the  province  is 
found  in  abundance  except  in  two  townships,  Godericb 
and  Colbome,  where  ereiy  kind  of  it  is  seaice.'  With  re- 
gard, however,  to  these  advant^ies  of  fish  and  game,  an 
old  iarmer  and  wealthy  settler  is  said  to  have  well  observed 
that  a  new  settler  can  earn  a  quarter  of  beef  in  the  time 
which  it  takes  him  to  hunt  for  a  quarter  of  venison.  The 
fishings  of  Lake  Huron  we  believe,  uotwithstaudiiig,  ma; 
jet  empioj  profitably  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  capital. 
The  result  of  the  enterprise  of  a  single  individual  in  the 
fisheries  round  the  Baugeen  islands,  in  the  season  of  1848, 
was  600  barrels  of  salmon,  herring,  and  white-fish. 

The  district  is  believed  to  be  exceedii^lj  healthy,  which 
in  part  may  be  owing  to  its  elevated  position,  being  a  table- 
land varying  &om  120  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  lAke 
Huron,  and  from  480  to  600  feet  above  Lake  Ontario. 
Owing  to  the  great  depth  of  Lake  Huron,  this  targe  body 
of  water  never  freezes  across  ;  and  the  district,  situated  as 
it  is  along  its  banks,  while  it  has  its  summer  heats  cooled, 
has  also  its  cold  in  winter  tempered  ;  and  the  climate  is 
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thuB  more  bTOuiable  than  in  other  p&rta  of  America  lying 
in  the  same  latitude.  This  fertile  and  generallj  ittTonred 
district  nhich,  in  1643,  eontaiued  a  population  of  9190,  had 
nithin  the  next  six  je&rs — nunelj,  up  to  1848,  more  than 
doubled  this  amount  of  population.  The  population  of  the 
district  in  1848  iras  30,400.  The  quantity  of  land  occupied 
-by  the  population  of  1842  was  240,000  acres— not  quite 
25,000  of  which  were  under  cultivation,  The  population 
of  1848 — which  had  of  course  extended  over  the  newly-con- 
stituted territory  of  Bruce  county— occupied  not  less,  ac- 
cording to  government  returns,  than  367,976  acres — 02,894 
of  which  were  under  cultivation — 46,000  acres  being  under 
tillage,  and  15,889  acres  under  pasture. 

The  quantity  of  land  under  wheat  crop  in  the  district 
in  1848  was  22,064  acres,  which  produced  305,725  bushels.  . 
The  quantity  of  land  nnder  oats  was  7466  acres,  which  pro- 
duced 174,736  bushels.  The  quantity  under  pease  was  1923 
acres,  which  produced  36,540  bushels  ;  that  under  potatoes 
1660  acres,  producing  125,492  bushels  ;  that  under  barley 
724  acres,  producing  13,143  busheb ;  and  that  under  maize 
or  Indian  com  406  acres,  producing  7113  bushels.  The 
other  descriptions  of  crops  cultivated  in  the  district  in  1848 
were  rye  and  buck  wheat,  to  the  limited  extent  of  72  acres 
having  been  employed  in  the  production  of  rye,  and  26  acres 
in  the  production  of  buck  wheat.  The  produce  amounted 
to  1073  bushels  rye,  and  461  bushels  buck  wheat. 

The  quantity  of  wild  land  in  the  district,  according  to 
the  returns  of  1848,  was  294,541  acres ;  and  the  quantity 
returned  as  at  present  considered  unfit  for  cultivation  was 
11,541  acres.  The  average  value  of  wild  land  in  thedistrict 
is  returned  as  being  fifteen  shillings  currency,  or  three  dol- 
lars per  acre  ;  and  that  of  cleared  land  sixty  shillings  cur- 
rency, or  twelve  dollars  per  acre. 
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The  miBcellaneoiu  products  of  the  duttict  of  HurMk  in 
1848,  with  its  popuUtioa  of  20,4d0,  included  nearly  3000 
lbs.  Bax,  a  smftU  quaotit;  of  tobacco,  194,223  lbs.  maple 
sugar,  sod  43,790  lbs.  wool  Besides  9972  jards  fulled 
woollen  cloth,  1491  jards  linen,  and  33,451  yards  flanneL 
The  dairy  produce  and  prOTisions  for  market  consisted  chiefly 
of  6549  lbs.  cheese,  63,944  lbs.  butt«r,  and  2184  baneb  pork 
and  beef.  The  live  stock  consisted  of  21,463  neat  cattle, 
2004  horses,  17,341  sheep,  and  19,424  swine. 

The  population  of  the  district  oosBisted  of  7400  natives 
of  Canada  of  British  origin,  232S  natives  of  England,  2634 
natives  of  Scotland,  5832  natives  of  Ireland,  191  natives  of 
Canada  of  French  origin,  1501  natives  of  Qennany,  360 
natives  of  the  United  States,  and  196  natives  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  numbers  of  coloured  persons  of  Africaji  origin 
in  the  district  were  42  males  and  35  females.  The  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  in  the 
district  was  6482,  and  the  number  of  those  on  the  roll  of  the 
public  schools  was  2450.  The  number  of  public  schools  in 
the  district  was  44  ;  the  number  of  churches  Ifi,  inns  S2, 
and  merchants'  shops  or  stores  39. 

The  number  of  houses  occupied  in  the  district  of  Hunm 
in  1848  by  the  population  of  20,450  was  3624.  The  num. 
ber  of  houses  vacant  was  94.  The  number  of  proprietors 
assessed  was  2060,  and  of  non-proprietors  assessed  1617. 
The  number  of  persons  engt^ed  in  professions  was  79,  in 
trade  or  commerce,  including  handicraft,  506,  in  factories 
60,  as  labourers  65,  and  in  agriculture  3243. 

The  progress  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of 
the  district  of  Huron  has  been  a  very  interesting  one,  illus- 
trating as  it  does  the  advantages  which  Canada  presents  to 
ordinary  industry  and  perseverance.  We  will  take  a  glance 
at  a  part  of  the  past  liistory  of  one  of  the  townships  of  the 
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diitrict.  The  tomubip  of  Ooderich,  aitiuted  in  the  Dorth- 
veatem  paxt  of  the  district  aloQg  Lake  Huron,  had  in  1640 
a  population,  excluaive  of  the  town,  of  above  1000,  in  pos- 
sesaion  of  between  5000  and  6000  acreaof  land  under  culti- 
vation, with  upwards  of  140  yoke  of  oxen,  nearly  500  cowa, 
130  horses,  1000  young  cattle,  600  sheep,  and  2300  pigs' 
The  (^gtegate  means  of  these  colonists  on  arriving  in  Canada, 
according  to  official  returns,  was  estimated  at  ^22,800,  their 
means  on  going  upon  their  lands  at  £23,600,  and  in  1840 
the  value  of  their  stock  and  improvements  amoauted  to 
^£56,000.  Of  the  population  who  have  ahewn  such  progress 
in  prosperity,  113  of  the  lamiliee  were  destitute  of  means 
beforetheywent  onland  ;  1 7  fanuUea  had  each,  on  an  average, 
an  amount  of  means  under  £10,  and  46  families  had  each, 
on  the  average,  means  onder  £50. 

The  settlement  of  the  district  of  Huron  was  commenced 
by  the  Canada  Company  in  1828.  Population  of  the  town- 
ship of  Qoderich,  exclusive  of  the  town,  is  probably  now  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000.  The  district  town  of  Oodarich,  in  the 
township  of  the  same  name  above  noticed,  is  beautifully 
situated — one  portion  being  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  river  Maitland— the  other  being  on  the  elevated  table- 
land forming  its  bank,  and  commanding  a  very  extensive 
view  of  the  lake,  the  river,  and  the  ^roeably  undulating 
and  finely  wooded  country  running  into  the  interior  from 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  town  contained  a  popu- 
Ution  in  1848  of  1030.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out,  and 
all  centre  in  a  large  circular  market  place,  near  which  is  a 
subatantially  built  court  house. 

The  Canada  Company  appear  to  have  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  in  making  the  district  attractive  to  set- 
tlers, as  they  have  no  doubt  found  their  own  interests  best 
served  by  such  policy.    They  laid  out  large  sums  in  imprev- 
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iug  the  Dfttond  hwboui  formed  b;  tlie  mouth  of  the  rirer 
Haitbnd.  Two  pien  have  been  built,  and  in  1843  veiaels 
dmring  nine  feet  water  had  acceu.  A  ateunboat  uraall; 
plje  between  Qoderich  and  Detroit,  in  eoimectioQ  with  the 
steamers  &om  Bu&lo,  &nd  the  Oauada  ports  on  Lake  Brie. 
Mail  Btagss  run  r^ularl;  to  and  from  Iiondon,  a  distance  of 
siztj  miles  south  of  a«dericfa.  There  is  also  another  im- 
portant main  line  of  road  numing  in  a  8auth-«asteilj  direc- 
tion through  the  district  £rom  Goderich  to  the  town  of  Ha- 
milton, at  the  he*d  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  distance  from 
Hamilton  to  Goderich  by  this  route,  through  the  towns  of 
Dundaa,  Qalt,  and  Stratford,  is  106  miles.  The  settlements 
along  this  line,  through  which  daily  stage  coaches  now  run, 
are  veiy  flourishing. 

Among  the  rising  towns  of  the  district  is  Stratford,  the 
chief  town  of  the  new  county  of  Perth,  situated  on  the  banki 
of  the  river  Avon.  Its  situation  is  at'a  point  where  four 
townships  meet  on  four  small  hills  sloping  to  the  rirer,  and 
on  the  main  load  just  m^itioned,  leading  from  Qoderidi  to 
Hamilton.  There  are  several  beautiful  lakes  on  the  toad 
side  near  this  Stratford-upon-Avon  of  Canada.  As  ao  in- 
slanoe  of  the  spirited  character  of  Stratford,  which  has  non- 
a  population  of  between  800  and  900,  it  was  the  first  to  com- 
mence an  Agricultural  Society  in  the  district,  and  the  amount 
of  premiimis  the  Bociet;  paid  frvm  1842  to  1848  incluaive, 
was  upwards  of  X400.  This  Society,  which  receives  its  mem- 
bers from  several  of  the  townships  in  the  vicinity,  awarded 
premiums  in  1848  to  the  amount  of  £80.  The  amount  paid 
during  the  same  year  by  the  various  societies  of  the  district 
was  between  ^£200  and  .£300.  These  &ct8  are  mentioned  to 
shew  the  spirit  of  active  zeal  pervading  this  part  of  Canada 
in  regard  to  agricultural  enterprise  and  general  impiove- 
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I  nmj  here  mentiaa  that  I  bnve  the  pleasure  of  being 
personalij  acquainted  witli  one  of  the  most  active  and  in- 
telligent of  the  aettlen  of  Stratfoi^,  Mr.  John  Linton,  who 
has  puhlished  some  very  esceUent  and  Bhrewd  obBeirations 
regarding  the  prt^ieaB  of  Canada,  in  a  small  pamphlet, 
entitled  '  The  Life  of  a  Backwoedaman ;  or  particulars  of  the 
emigrant's  situation  in  settling  on  the  wild  land  in  Canada.' 
Mr.  Linton  belongs  to  a  respectable  and  inteUigent  class  of 
Scotch  settlers,  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Canada,  and 
who  have  in  almost  every  instance,  where  good  conduct  and 
industrj  were  present,  succeeded  well.  The  last  time  I  saw 
Mr.  Linton  was  in  Montreal,  during  the  winter  of  1846,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  bdng  deputed  bj  his  flallow-townsmen 
and  neighbours  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  Oovemment  while 
the  Provincial  Parliament  was  in  session,  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  procure  legislative  sanction  to  embody  the 
eight  adjoining  townships  around  Stratford  into  a  separate 
district.  As  counties  are  now  the  legally  recognised  divi- 
sioDB,  the  county  of  Perth  has  been  since  farmed,  having 
Stratford  for  the  county  town.  It  is  thus  that  district 
after  district  grows  up  in  Canada,  just  as  if,  we  may 
say,  a  new  and  more  flourishing  country  was  growing  up 
&om  the  old  and  former  one,  time  after  time.  Every  ten 
years  entirely  changes  the  face  of  the  country,  with  its 
wonderful  strides  of  improvement ;  so  that  Canada  of  1840 
was  so  very  different  from  Canada  of  1836  ;  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  last  ten  years  is  even  more  wonderful  still. 
This  may  be  said  very  emphatically  with  regard  to  these 
more  western  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  very  marked, 
indeed,  all  above  Kingston,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario, 
around  Toronto,  but  especially  in  almost  every  direction 
throughout  the  great  peninsula  from  Hamilton  westward. 
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Ab  ft  •triking  iuatftnce  illiutnttive  of  (hose  remu-fca,  I 
m%j  mention  th«t  one  of  the  townahipB  of  the  Huron 
Dutrid  WM  entirelj  uiuettled  in  1840.  Not  a  «mgle  in- 
hkbit«nt  WM  returned  on  the  official  UMtsment  roll ;  the 
BUM  of  fonat  wu  nnbiokoD.  But  it«  fertile  eoQ  uid 
beantiful  lituk^on  on  the  Thune*  ftttracting  some  setUera, 
its  growth  becune  bo  rapid,  that  in  1346  the  rrtnnis 
ihowed  ft  population  of  nearlj  1300  ;  in  1848  the  inhabitaaU 
had  increased  to  1900  ;  ftnd  at  presmt  the  number  of 
iahabitanti  of  thia  settlement  mftj  be  wtimftted  at  neuiy 
3000. 

The  Tillage  of  St.  Maiy's  in  this  toimship  of  Blaoshaid 
is  a  most  loTely  spot.  The  north  bnnch  of  the  Thames 
herenins  over  a  limestone  bed,  through  beautifullj  un- 
dulating banks  ;  and  the  strcMU  is  clear  as  crystal.  Tbe 
woods  ftround  ftre  fine  and  stately,  and  of  a  desisiptioii  in- 
dicating the  best  quftUtf  of  soil.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
limestone  suitable  for  building,  upon  the  site  of  the  village ; 
and  floiu  and  sftw  mills  of  the  stone  are  erected,  and  an 
inn,  shops,  and  other  buildings.  The  settlers  around  St. 
Mary's  are  chiefly  Scotdi. 

The  system  of  leasing  lands  adopted  by  tbe  Canada  Cmu- 
panj,  who  possess  the  greater  part  of  the  unoccupied  lands 
of  the  district  of  Huron,  is  undeistDod  to  have  been  vwy 
successful  all  throughout  the  district.  And  settlers  not 
only  from  Britain,  but  numbers  from  slmost  every  part  of 
Canada  have  been  attracted  to  it.  I  have  bad  many  op- 
portunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  hoaouiable 
and  liberal  dealing  of  tbe  Canada  Company  towards  their  Mt- 
tlers,  and  bear  this  willing  testimimy  to  tbe  fiut  well  btown 
in  the  colmy.  With  respect  to  their  operations  in  this 
country,  I  would  only  obaerre  that,  had  eithw  the  imperial 
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or  colonial  goremment  taken  half  the  amount  of  joterett, 
aceompanied  with  active  exertiooi  in  the  circulation  of 
caraCiilly  detailed  information  Tegarding  the  colonj,  Canada 
wonld  [oeaent  a  still  more  iT(»iderfiilly  rapid  progrees  than  it 
even  now  does.  This  company,  in  directly  and  liberally  pur- 
suing their  own  intoreats,  have  at  tha  same  time  largely 
contributed  to  the  joint  interests  of  mother  country  and 
colony.  And,  ao  &r  a«  I  know,  the;  have  been  guided  in 
the  diasemination  of  tbeii  information  iifou  Canada  by 
rigoroiuly  correct  and  honourable  priociplea. 

We  haTe  said  very  little  of  the  new  county  of  Bruce, 
because  as  yet  Tery  little  detailed  information  has  been 
circulated  respecting  it.  In  the  report  of  a  eurreyor,  pub- 
lished several  years  ago,  before  the  territory  was  laid  out  as 
a  settlement,  the  country  is  described  as  most  beautiAilly 
rolling,  and  finely  watered  with  springs,  which  the  winter 
never  freezes. 

The  river  Sangeen — which  empties  itself  into  lAke 
Huron,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  north  of  Qoderich,  and  said 
to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  heavy  burthen  for  twenty 
miles  from  its  mouth — piomises  to  be  one  of  the  best  bar- 
hours  on  that  great  lake.  The  country  watered  by  this 
river,  and  now  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  new 
county,  was  then  predicted  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
wheat-fields  of  Upper  Canada  ;  and  it  was  also  at  the  same 
time  very  confidently  affirmed  bj  those  who  seemed  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  territory,  that  it  would,  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  along  with  the  then  district  of 
Huron,  send  as  much  wheat  through  the  Welland  Canal, 
as  then  passed  it,  of  surplus  produce  grown  on  the  wbnle 
Canadian  side  of  Lake  Erie.  Should  these,  statements 
and  affirmations  approach  anywise  near  correctness,  the 
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eounti;  of  tbe  8»ngeat,  now  the  county  of  Broc^  will  be- 
come in  no  yerj  long  time  one  of  the  most  prospecous  spotB 
of  Ouiftdft.  The  eataUished  ki^  duuacter  of  the  Unds 
of  the  adjoining  diitiict  of  Huron  ij  some  pieeomptire 
evidence,  bcaidei,  of  similaf  ezcellence  in  the  Unds  of  this 
new  county. 

The  next  chapter  will  conbun  m  account  of  the  only 
remaining  diitrict  of  Canada  now  to  t>e  noticed,  which  is 
the  most  westerly  of  all. 
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DISTRICTS  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

Accooiit  of  ths  Wcftem  Diitrict— Gcnenl  Chmcto— Abiiiidin«  of  Fiuil*— 
ScEDciT  on  the  Sita  Delnil— Diviiioiu  at  Kltrict— Coiml;  of  Lambton— 
BiTR  SfdenhBin,  Gooatrf  ttubend  ij  it— Tom  of  Smiia  on  the  St.  Cleii— 
Count;  of  Kent — Landa  of  the  ConnEy — Chnthun  and  LoniaviDe,  on  the 
ThamM— ThB  Conntij  trpwsrdt— Indim  Seltlement  of  KornnanloirD— 
Battle,  and  Ontrnction  of  Indian  VOlaga— Indian  Chief  TecmmKh— Battle- 
fleld,  aud  De«ited  Village— Appeanncs  of  New  Settlement— Hubout  of 
lUmdeau,  on  Lake  Erie — Kew  Road,  and  Circnitoiu  N'sTlgatfon— Connty  of 
Ehci— Generel  AdTantagea,  Ghmate,  and  Bful^Pine  Frniti— Tom  of  Am- 
her  ithimjh- Hiriorieal  Aaaociationa— Lait  Wai  with  America— Military  Im- 
portance of  AmherBtbargh  dnring  the  Wki — Port  nf  Amhenthurgh— Veiaele 
■nd  Desciiption  of  Frodnee  Shipped— CnltiTBtion  of  Hemp  andTobsceo — 
Sandwich  and  ^Vlndsor,  on  the  Detroit— BembiiBCencev—Fopnlatiaii  and 
londi  of  Weitern  Diitrict— Eitent  of  DiiWcta  in  Canada^Liie  Stock  and 
Fiodacta  of  Watcm  Diathct— Landi,  Cropi,  and  Frodaee— CbmeleiiiiticB 
of  Diitrict— Bteaa  FnqieUBrs— Sketcba  of  Ihilricta  Condnded. 

Thb  remaining  occupied  part  of  Upper  Canada  now  to  be 
noticed,  forming  the  south-ireat  point  of  the  western  pen- 
insula of  Canada,  and  situated  directlj  to  the  Bouth  and 
west  of  the  dlBtrictB  of  Huron  aud  London,  is 

The  Webtees  Dibtkict. 
This  eitauive  district,  the  extreme  south-western  point 
of  British  America,  is   an  exceedingly  interesting  one. 
Bordering  for  a  stretch  of  between  one  and  two  hundred 
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milw  along  the  shcms  of  lalce  Brie,  tha  Detroit  Viivei,  Lftke 
St.  ClftiT,  the  River  St.  Clair,  and  the  most  southern  put 
of  Lake  Huron,  the  Western  District .  poeacBsea  a  climate, 
compued  with  other  parts  of  Cuoada  and  British  America., 
peculiarlj  mild  and  eqtiable.  Etct;  deBcription  of  fruit 
grown  in  Canada  is  produced  here  in  fuller  perfection ;  and 
in  the  older  and  better  inhabited  settlemtmts  along  the 
banks  of  the  Detroit  River,  where  are  situated  the  towns  of 
Amherstbuigh,  and  Sandwich,  and  along  the  lUver  Thames 
towards  the  town  of  Chatham,  the  countrj  is  remarkable 
for  niunbers  of  luxuriant  orchards,  producing  some  of  the 
finest  apples  known  in  North  America ;  also  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  and,  in  instances,  seTcral  Tarieties  of  grapes 
of  good  ordinary  size  and  flavour.  Melons  are  produced 
in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality  ;  and  the 
tomato,  which  is  greatly  prised  here,  is  much  cultivated. 
All  along  the  banks  of  the  above-named  lakes  and  riven 
generally,  especially  along  the  Detroit  River,  connecting 
Lake  Erie  with  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  coimtiy  presents  duT' 
ing  summer  and  autumn  the  most  luxuiiaat  and  smiling 

The  scenery  of  tha  Detroit  is  really  charming,  and  I 
shall  ever  preserve  the  remembrance  of  many  pleasant  days 
I  spent  upon  its  banks.  In  parts,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Amherstburgh,  those  banks  are  slightly  elevated ;  and, 
though  much  worn  away  by  the  action  of  storms  and  other 
causes,  they  stilt  display  slopes  or  small  rugged  steeps, 
covered  to  the  water's  edge  with  trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs, 
and  the  wild  vine  luxuriantly  clustering  and  twining  around 
the  trunks,  and  overtopping  and  bending  into  sorts  of 
fimciful  bowers  the  bushy  branches  of  the  trees.  The  broad 
expanded  river  here,  at  the  meetii^  of  its  deep  fuU  watws 
with  Lake  Erie,  is  studded  with  verdant  wooded  islands, 
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Yuied  in  character  and  size.  Thia  charming  scene — espe- 
ciallj  90  in  ooe  of  the  puts,  freeh,  still  tsomings  of  summv, 
when  the  American  climate  ia  the  mo»t  delicious,  probably, 
even  to  imagine— is  one  of  those  we  may  yet  enjoy,  in  a 
great  measure  unchanged,  which  so  enchanted  the  early 
Frencb  voy^ers,  particulBi'ly  the  accomplished  Charlevoix, 
who,  addressing  the  Ihichess  de  Lesdiguierea,  describes 
glowingly  this  very  spot.  It  has  now  indeed,  in  some 
measure,  whsi  viewed  during  the  buay  hours  of  day,  ex- 
changed the  unbroken  calm .  and  still  beauty  which  sur- 
rounded it  then,  a  century  and  more  ago,  for  the  busy  life- 
stirrii^s  of  crowding  sails  and  stately  steam-vessels  passing 
and  repassing,  laden  with  the  riches  of  the  inexhaustible 
west,  and  with  its  eager  bustling  population. 

The  Western  District — stretching  from  the  soutb-westem 
point  of  the  district  of  Huron,  all  along  the  rivers  St.  Clair 
and  Detroit,  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  around  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Brie,  at  the  south-western  point  of  the  district  of  Lon- 
don— is  now  divided  into  the  three  counties  of  lAmbton, 
Kent,  and  Essex,  embracing  in  all  tw^ity-nine  townships. 

The  most  northerly  of  these  three  counties,  one  recently 
constituted  from  a  large  and  fertile  portion  of  the  district, 
is  the  comity  of  lAmbtiin.  It  is  situated  directly  west  of 
the  district  of  London,  now,  more  strictly  speaking,  county 
of  Middlesex  ;  and  has  its  north-western  boundary  along  the 
south-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron ;  its  western  along  the 
River  St.  Clair,  and  its  southern  along  the  north  part  of  the 
county  of  Kent,  which  connty  eit^ds  to  the  sjtores  of  Lake 
Erie.  The  cininty  of  lambton  contains  the  ten  townahipi 
of  Bosanquet,  Plympton,  Samia,  Uoore,  SomlMV,  Dawn, 
Euphemia,  Enniskillen,  Brooke,  and  Warwick.  The  five  first 
named  of  these  townships  front  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron  uid  the  Eliver  St.  Clair. 
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The  county  of  I«mbtoa  conUius  »  large  portion  of  the 
most  fertile  luida  of  ths  diBtrict.  The  townships  of  S&niia 
aod  Moore  are  vtay  finely  sitn&ted  along  the  banks  of  the 
RiTer  8t.  Clair.  The  banks  of  the  upper  part  of  the  St  Clair, 
along  which  these  townships  are  situated,  are  Tery  delightful. 
Thej  pres^it  in  places  agreeable  slopes,  finely  wooded,  and 
a  good  deal  caltiTated  to  the  margin  of  the  ideai  smoothly 
flowing  riTer. 

This  county  is  otherwise  abundantly  watered.  The 
Airer  Sydenham,  which  emptier  itself  near  the  foot  of  the 
RiTer  St.  Clair,  stretches  with  its  two  banches  through  the 
greater  munber  of  the  townships  of  the  county.  The  east 
branch,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  north  part  of  the  district 
of  London,  waters  in  its  course  seven  townships,  four  of 
which  are  in  the  county  of  Lambton.  The  north  branch, 
which  takes  its  rise  in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  flows 
for  the  most  part  in  a  south-western  direction  through  tiie 
county,  watering  five  townships.  Both  branches  are  for  a 
short  distance,  navigable  for  large  lake-going  vessels — the 
east  blanch  for  about  nine  miles,  and  the  north  btuich  t(a 
about  five  miles  from  their  junction  with  the  miun  stream, 
which  point,  called  popularly  'The  Forks,'  possesses,  in 
addition,  a  navigation  to  the  mouth  of  about  nine  miles. 
The  depth  of  water  ranges  from  ten  to  twenty  feet.  A  few 
miles  above  the  junction  or  '  forts '  of  the  River  Sydenham 
the  laud  is  finely  undulating  and  heavily  timbered.  Much 
of  the  country  situ&ted  below  this  point  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  low  and  marshy.  As  a  whole,  some  of  the  best  land 
in  the  Western  District,  and  most  agreeably  situated, 
stretches  along  the  bants  of  these  branches  of  the  River 
Sydenham.  There  are  other  lesser  streams  watering  this 
part  of  Canada,  which,  though  not  navigable,  aro  important 
as  sites  for  the  erection  of  mills,  and  for  other  purposes — 
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not  to  speak  of  the  beauty  which  such  streama  lend  to  the 
landscape. 

Samia,  which  is  the  chief  town  of  the  count  j  of  Lambton, 
is  Terj  pleasantly  situated  on  a  high  hank  at  the  colnmence- 
ment  of  the  River  St.  Claii,  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron.  Ita 
situation  at  this  western  point  of  the  country,  at  the  head  of 
this  £ne  rirer,  gives  promise  of  its  continuing  to  be  an  impor- 
taut  town,  that  will  steadily  grow  with  the  Urge  and  fertile 
back  countrywithwhichitifl  directly  connected.  Steam-boats 
touch  here  on  their  voyages  to  and  from  that  portion  of  the 
Far  West  bordering  along  the  great  upp^  lakes  ;  and  the 
Qreat  Western  Railway,  now  being  carried  through  the 
Western  Peninsula  of  Canada,  from  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario 
westward,  wiU  have  a  terminus  at  the  town  of  Saitiia.  This 
town  is  understood  to  owe  its  origin  and  much  of  the  pros- 
perity of  its  gratifying  progress  to  the  raiterprise  and  energy 
of  a  single  individual,  a  gentleman  well  known  throughout 
CaJiada,  more  particularly  in  the  western  part  of  it. 

The  county  of  Kent  is  situated  directly  south  of  that 
of  LambtoD,  and  extends,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to 
the  shores  of  I^e  Erie.  It  contains  elevea  townships,  sis 
of  which  front  along  Lake  Erie.  The  names  of  these  six, 
commencing  at  the  most  westerly,  adjoining  the  district  of 
London,  are  Oxford,  Howard,  Harwich,  Raleigh,  East 
Tilbury,  and  Bomney.  The  remaiuiug  five  townships  situ- 
ated to  the  north  and  west,  are  Zone,  Cambd^  Cttiatham, 
Bast  sud  West  Dover,  and  West  Tilbury.  The  townships 
of  Dover  and  West  TUbury  front  along  the  Biver  St.  Clair. 
This  division  of  the  Western  District,  consisting  of  the 
county  of  Kent  with  its  eleven  townships,  is  abundantly  and 
agreeably  watered  by  the  River  Thames.  The  Thames 
courses  through  the  interior  and  central  portion  of  the 
county,  forming  the  natural  boundary  to  its  two  ranges  of 
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townships,  extending  »long  it*  northern  Mid  Bouthem  baiiks. 
The  Biver  Thjunee  has  alread;  receiTod  some  notice  in 
opening  the  ftcconnt  of  the  district  of  Loudon. 

The  Und  of  the  eoimtf  of  Kent  is,  for  the  most  put,  of 
the  best  qiulitf,  the  soil  being  chie^j  »  rich  cUje;  Itwni.  A 
good  de«l  of  the  land  al<Hig  the  shore  of  Lake  St.  CUir,  and 
aroond  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tttames,  whidi  flows  into  this 
compantirelf  small  lake,  is  low  and  manh;.  Amnnd  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  sad  for  some  wftf  up,  the  eountrj  pie- 
seots  an  extent  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  flat  pnurie  appear- 
ance, without  a  tree,  the  resort  of  ducki  and  other  wild  fowl ; 
and,  during  the  dry  months  of  summer,  cattle  may  be  seen 
grating  half  hid  among  the  rank  vegetAtion.  Towards  the 
town  of  Chatham,  which  ia  fifteen  miles  up  the  deep  navi- 
gable river,  the  banks  become  higher  and  are  richlj  fertile. 
Tho  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants,  probably,  below 
Chatham  are  old  French  settlers,  not  very  ambitious  cer- 
t&inly  in  the  management  of  their  farms. 

The  town  of  Chath&m,  the  county  town  of  Kent,  is  a 
spirited  place,  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  in  which  a  good 
deal  of  business  is  done.  The  lands  around  it  are  of  the 
very  beat  description,  the  soil  being  a  richly  fertile  black 
loam,  producing  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  peas,  bailey,  and 
Indian  com. 

Seven  miles  up  the  Thames  from  Chatham  is  the  village 
of  Louisville,  to  which  lake-sailing  vessds  find  sufficient 
d^tb  of  water  to  proceed  and  load  their  cargoes  of  wheat 
or  staves.  There  are  man;  large  and  well  cultivated  farms 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chatham  and  Louisville,  having 
fine  orchards  attached  to  them.  A  l&rge  proportion  of  the 
townehips  of  the  Western  District  commenced  settlement 
fully  fifty  yean  ago.  The  banks  of  the  Thames  anrand 
Chathun  and  Louisville  upwards  bear  large  quanUties  of 
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white  oak  and  black  walnut ;  which  timber,  pt«par«d  into 
deala  wid  Btavss,  and  floated  down  the  river,  chiefly  to 
LouisTilie,  is  shipped  down  the  country,  through  Lakes  Bt. 
Clair,  Erie,  Ontario,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  Quebec 
market.  The  passenger  and  goods  traffic  between  the  town 
of  Chatham  and  the  American  city  of  ]>etroit,  and  the  Cana- 
dian towns  im  the  Detroit  Biver,  employs  one  or  two  steam- 
boats during  tiie  season  of  navigation.  There  are  daily 
mail  Btage-coaches  from  Chatham  eastward  and  westward 
to  the  principal  towns  throughout  the  year.  Chatham  was 
a  garriBon  town  during  the  outbreak,  which  took  place  in 
Canada  in  1637-8,  and  contains  barracks.  There  are  four 
churches  and  chapels  in  the  town  ;  and  a  small  weekly 
newspaper  has  been  usually  published. 

Farther  up  the  Thames,  above  Chatham  and  Louisville, 
the  country  presents  appearuices  highly  interesting.  The 
scNiery  of  the  Thames  increases  in  beauty,  and  the  lands  are 
finely  situated,  and  establish  the  character  for  fertility  wliich 
they  have  generally  all  along  the  banks  of  the  river  upwards. 
There  are  eiceptions  of  some  light  sandy  spots  in  a  f«rw 

Moraviantown,  an  Indian  settlement  about  twenty  miles 
above  Chatham,  in  the  township  of  Oxford,  near  the  main  road 
to  the  town  of  London,  is  an  exceedingly  delightful  situa- 
tion— one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  fertile  spots  one  could 
wish  to  look  upon  in  any  country.  It  stands  upon  a  plot  of 
table-liud,  formed  by  a  full  bend  of  the  river,  which  the 
spectator  would  suppose  almost  encircles  it.  The  bank  of 
the  river  along  which  the  main  road  runs  is  high  at  this 
point,  and  commands  a  fine  riew  of  the  Indian  settlement. 
It  is  that  of  a  small  remnant  of  a  tribe  of  Delawares,  con- 
nected with  the  once  flourishing  congregations  of  the  Mikra- 
vian,  or  United  Brethren  Church,  in  tl>e  United  States,  who 
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■ought  an  asjlom  here  in  Upper  Cawula  in  1792.  Tlie  first 
settlement  of  these  Indiana  on  this  river  na  desttojed  by 
the  American  arm;  under  Oeuenl  Harrison  in  1813.  This 
batde,  which  ma  fought  oa  the  Sth  October  1813,  on  the 
■pot  where  the  original  Indian  village  once  stood,  is  well 
known  in  the  history  of  the  time. 

The  British  and  Indian  forces  under  Ooienl  Proctor  had 
retreated  from  Maiden,  on  the  Detroit  River,  and  were  oro- 
tahen  at  this  point  by  their  pursuers,  the  Americans,  nnder 
Qaneral  Harrison.  The  American  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
mounted  volunteers,  onder  the  command  of  Colonel  Johnson, 
upon  delivering  one  fire,  under  the  cover  of  a  wood,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards,  charging  at  fall  speed  upon  the 
British  forces,  caused  them  at  once  to  suirender — they  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  resist  the  superior  American  force,  or  to 
retreat  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 
The  main  hody  of  the  Indians  were  cot  engaged,  hut  observ- 
ing the  British  line  routed  they  retreated  in  all  haste.  A 
portion  of  them,  with  the  celebrated  chief,  Tecumseh  as  thdi 
leader,  muntained  for  some  time  a  desperate  engagranrait 
with  the  left  wing  of  Colonel  Johnson's  mounted  m«i  until 
Tecumseh  fell,  and  their  opponents  were  reinforced.  They 
thffli  gave  way  and  fled.  The  body  of  the  fcllen  Tecumseh, 
it  is  said,  was  disfigured  and  treated  with  indignity  by  some 
of  the  Kentucky  volunteers. 

The  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  the  Moravian  Xielawaies, 
upon  the  destruction  of  their  village  on  the  occasion  of  this 
battle,  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Oxford,  where  they  are  now  peaceably  and  industri- 
ously settled.  There  are  to  this  day,  however,  two  or  three 
Indian  families  still  residing  on  the  old  battle-ground — the 
cleared  open  grassy  spot,  with  only  some  remains  of  orchards. 
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b^ug  til  now  deserted,  save  bj  these  fuuilieB  who  cling  to 
tlie  site  of  their  old  village. 

The  new  Tillfige  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  presents 
a  much  more  animated  and  hopeful  appearance.  The  houses 
and  gardens  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  spire  of  the  church 
ia  a  picturesque  as  well  as  otherwise  gratif jing  feature  of 
the  scene.  The  grounds  around  appear  to  be  well  cultivated, 
and  are  all  agreeably  iutersperBed  with  fine  trees,  imparting 
a  pleasing  effect  too  seldom  experienced  In  Canada.  Farther 
aloi^,  upon  the  main  road  to  Loadon,  the  land  ia  of  a  roll- 
ing character,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  good. 

The  best  uattiral  harbour,  perhaps,  along  the  whole 
coast  of  Lake  Erie,  is  possessed  by  this  county  of  Kent,  the 
division  of  the  Western  District  now  under  notice.  This  is 
the  Rondeau,  at  Point  aux  Pins,  in  the  lake-shore  town- 
ship of  Harwich.  A  cape  projects  from  the  eastern  comer 
of  the  township  in  a  south-western  direction,  enclosing  a 
natural  basin  of  great  extent,  having  a  depth  of  water  of 
ftotn  ten  to  eleven  feet.  The  connection  between  this  basin 
and  lake  Erie  was  formerly  interrupted  by  a  sand-bank, 
which  obstruction  is  now  understood  to  be  removed  and  the 
harbour  improved,  by  the  govemmait  having  cut  a  channel 
through  this  bar,  and  run  out  piers.  This  very  fine  harbour 
is  only  fourteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Chatham,  on  the 
River  Thames.  There  ia  now  a  good  road  from  this  harbour 
to  Chatham.  This  new  channel  of  communication  which 
this  town  has  with  Lake  Erie,  may,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
supersede  the  ciicuiteus  navigation  by  the  Tham^  Lake 
St.  Clair,  the  Detroit  River,  and  through  Lake  Erie  for 
about  seventy  miles  to  this  point,  where  the  neck  of  land 
across  to  Chatham  ia  only  fourteen  miles.  The  circuit  of 
navigation  described  is  in  all  about  140  miles. 

The  remuning  county  of  the  Western  Diatrict  now  to  be 
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m«iti<XMd  is  that  of  Enex-  It  occnpies  tba  aokrl;  squue 
point  of  Iftod,  hkTing  il>  uoTthem  bonsdniy  ml<»g  Lake  SL 
Clur,  iU  wectem  alwg  tlie  Detroit  Rivar,  tuid  iti  louthem 
alMig  Ikke  Erie.  It  embnoM  eight  tomulupi.  Tb«  two 
towoehip*  of  BodiMter  and  Maidctoao  Cront  along  Lake  St. 
Claii;  Sandwich,  Anderdoo,  and  Matdea  front  chi^jr  along 
the  Detroit  Rirei ;  Colcheato',  Qoafidd,  and  Meraea  fiwit 
along  Lake  Erie. 

The  count;  of  Essex  is  an  exeeedinglj  iateiesting  and 
hi^kly  fertile  portion  of  the  Western  District.  Posseesiiig 
not  only  the  dtarming  aceoery,  already  noticed,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Detroit  Kiver,  and  around  the  upper  pait 
of  lake  Erie,  it  enjoys  also,  with  a  ricfalj  fertile  soil,  the 
■oftest  and  most  delicious  climate  of  anj  |>ait  of  Canada. 
I  have  leea  gnpea  of  perfect  aise  Uid  escellokt  flarour,  and 
some  of  the  finest  peaches,  produced  ^n  the  banks  of  the 
Detroit  Biver,  in  (he  garden  of  Mr.  Jamea  Dougall,  aetz 
Amherstburgh,  whose  success  in  the  cultivation  of  superior 
fruits  is  well  known  both  throughout  Canada  and  in  tlte 
United  States.  No  part  of  Canada  is  bo  highly  ftiToured  in 
the  production  of  fine  fruits  u  these  banks  of  the  Sivta 
Deb^it.  The  banks  of  the  Niagaia  approach  neareat  to 
thttn  in  this  respect. 

The  town  of  AmherBtburgli  is  finely  situated  on  the 
Detroit,  about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it 
expands  into  Lake  Erie.  The  Bivec  Detroit,  which  is  here 
smooth,  de^,  uid  wide,  with  a  gentle  curr^it,  b  studded 
with  beautifully  wooded  islands.  Amherstburgh,  which  is  a 
ganiHOB  town,  oommmced  in  1798,  soon  after  the  fint 
evacuation  by  England  of  the  now  American  ci^  of  Detroit. 
Detroit,  the  chief  city  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  is  situated 
eighteen  miles  up  the  river  from  Amherstburgh,  and  nine 
miles  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  Clair.    The  Froioh,  befor« 
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the  conquest,  kept  &  gsiriaoa  at  this  place,  and  afterw&rds 
the  Buglish,  up  to  1794.  During  the  last  war  with  America, 
Detroit,  frith  the  whole  territorj  of  Michigan,  vai  for  more 
than  a  year  again  in  the  poeseseion  of  Engluid.  It  waa 
in  August  181S  suiTendeTed  bj  the  American  Q«neral  Hvdl 
to  Qeneral  Brock.  After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the 
British  squadron,  under  Commodore  Barclaj,  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  decisive  battle  at  Moraviantown,  on  the  River 
Thames,  Detroit  camo  again  into  posseseion  of  the  United 
States. 

After  Commodore  Barclay's  defeat  on  Lake  Erie,  General 
Proctor  abandoned  Amherstburgh,  having  set  fire  to  the 
fort,  navy-jard,  barracks,  and  public  storehouses.  Gleneral 
Harrison  landed  without  opposition  towards  the  latter  part 
of  September  1613.  The  town  remained  in  tbe  possession 
of  tbe  United  States  during  the  rest  of  tbe  war,  and  on 
being  restored  at  the  peace,  it  baa  continued  to  be  muu- 
tained  as  a  milituj  post.  Fort  Maiden,  situated  about  half 
a  mile  above  the  town,  upon  tbe  banks  of  the  river,  was 
rebuilt  in  1839,  and  is  at  presatt  occupied  by  a  detacbmeot 
of  tbe  Boyal  Canadian  Rifles. 

Amherstburgh,  during  the  early  stages  of  tbe  last  war 
with  America,  was  a  post  of  great  consequence  ;  it  stopped 
the  progress  of  American  iuTasion,  and  was  the  mllying 
point  where  GeneriJ  Brock  concentrated  his  forces  to  proceed 
on  bis  e:xpedition  against  Detroit.  It  was  also  a  noted 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  Indians  who  foUowed  the  British 
standard.  Ships  to  carrj  on  the  war  were  also  built  here, 
and  the  fleet  fitted  out  for  Lake  Erie. 

The  town  of  Amherstburgh  now  contains  probably  be- 
tween 1500  and  2000  inhabitants,  about  200  of  whom  are 
coloured  people,  of  African  origin,  many  of  them  runaway 
slaves  from  the  Southern  States  of  America,    A  considerable 
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portion  alflo  of  the  population  consiBta  of  French. — a  number 
of  Frmch  having  settled  at  an  early  period  all  along  the 
shores  of  the  Detroit,  Lake  St.  Claii,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  Biver  Thames.  The  township  of  M^den,  in  which 
Amhentbui^h  is  situated,  was  so  earlj  settled,  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  farms  have  been  under  cultivation  since  Canada 
was  in  pOBsesaion  of  the  French.  There  is  an  English  Church, 
Presbjteri&u  Church,  and  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in  the 
town  of  Amherstburgh.  The  coloured  AMcan  people  hare 
also  a  small  church,  and  the  Weslejan  Methodists  maintwa 
a  preacher  here,  whose  duties  extend  to  the  surrounding 
country.  An  agreeable  feature  in  this  interestii^  town, 
is  a  public  reading-room,  where  not  only  British,  Canada, 
and  United  States  newspap^?  and  other  periodicals  have 
been  UBuaUy  received,  but  journals  printed  in  French  and 
Qerman,  all  of  which  are  read  and  appreciated  among  the 
variety  of  residents.  There  is  also  a  library  attached  to  the 
reading-room.  Another  pleasing  feature  of  this  part  of 
Canada,  is  the  'Western  District  Literary,  Philosophical, 
and  Agricultural  Association,'  established  in  1842,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  mutual  instruction  of  its  members,  and  of 
promoting  the  more  general  difiiision  of  education,  and 
agricultural,  and  general  improvement  in  the  district.  Its 
members  at  its  commencement  numbered  the  most  respec- 
table and  intelligent  inhabitants.  Its  first  transactions, 
including  the  opening  discourse  of  its  president,  M^or  B. 
Lachlan,  were  printed  and  published  in  pamphlet  form.  A 
Temperance  Society  has  been  some  years  in  operation  in  the 
town,  and  has  exerted  a  very  beneficial  influence. 

Several  vessels  belong  to  the  port  of  Amherstburgh, 
which  are  employed  in  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  carrying 
produce  down  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  for  Montreal,  and 
bringing  up  merchandise.    The  size  of  these  vessels  is  chiefly 
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frcan.  100  to  160  tons  burden,  nsuallj  BchoMier-rigged,  carry- 
ing about  hklf-ft-doxen  hands,  and  are  emfdoyed  in  transpart- 
ing  audioes  of  wimt,  8alt«d  pntimna,  potash,  raw  hide*, 
oak-BtaTW,  walnut  timber,  and  tobacco,  down  the  lakes. 
Theee  Tessela  proceed  through  Lake  Erie,  the  Wdland  Canal, 
and  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  above  400  miles,  to  Kingston, 
at  the  lower  extremitj  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  head  of  the 
BiTer  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  cargoes  are  unloaded,  and  sent 
th«  remainiitg  distance  of  about  SOD  miles  down  the  rirer,  or 
through  the  canals,  in  other  descripti<HiB  of  craft  to  Montreal 
The  completion  and  enlargement  of  the  great  canals  of 
Canadft  which  has  now  takw  place,  has  brought  the  class 
of  Rteam  [wopdlers  into  highly  profitaUe  use.  These  pro- 
ceed very,  espeditionaly  direct  to  Montreal  or  Quebec  from 
all  the  Tarioiu  porta  on  the  lakes  and  riTen.  One  of  these, 
it  is  understood,  plya  between  Amhersthnrgh  and  Montreal. 
The  tract  of  country  stretching  along  Lake  Erie  below 
AmtberatbuTgh,  to  the  west  or  boundary  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
ii  richly  fertile.  Much  of  the  land  is  situated  upon  high 
banks  of  the  lake,  and  b  of  the  first  quality,  producing 
excellent  crops  both  of  wheat  and  tobacco.  The  slaTea,  who 
£tom  time  to  time  have  efiected  their  escape  from  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  selected,  from  an  early  period, 
thia  quarter  of  Canada  as  a  place  of  refuge  and  are  beliered 
to  hare  introduced  the  culture  of  tobacco  into  these  lake- 
shoxe  townships,  whwe  quite  latdy  it  was  grown  in  large 
quantitieB,  and  was  estimated  equal  to  the  second  quality 
of  Virginian  tobacco.  The  year  1821  is  st&ted  to  hare  been 
the  first  time  iii  whidi  it  was  soit  in  bulk  to  Montreal 
market,  yet  so  rapidly  did  the  trade  grow,  considering  the 
limited  means  and  numbos  of  the  settlers,  that  in  1S27,  six 
j«&rs  ^terwarda,  there  was  shipped  for  the  same  market 
500  hogsheads,  weighing  each  fr^un  1000  to  1100  lbs.     The 
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culture  is  itill  eain«d  on,  thougk  of  Ute  jttn  it  h»t 
appeared  to  decreaae^  owing,  it  is  und«ntood,  to  the  low 
pricee  obtained,  and  the  &nnen  haring  found  it  to  be  &  crop 
greaUf  tending  to  imporeriBh  the  soil.  Hemp  used  man; 
jean  ago  to  be  cnltiTsted  in  laige  quantities  in  the  lake 
townships  and  ako  on  the  BiTer  Thunea.  The  Weslem 
District  is  believed  to  be  highl;  &vouiaUe  to  the  cultnre 
both  of  flax  and  hemp.  The  mano&ctaie  of  oak-stares 
for  the  West  India  market  engaged  at  one  time  a  cmsidca- 
able  share  of  attention  thiooghout  the  Weston  District, 
and  employed  many  hands  daring  winter,  cutting  down 
trees  and  preparing  the  staves  tea  shipment. 

That  beantifiil  native  wood,  black  walnut,  is  found  in 
laige  quantities  in  the  Western  District,  and  quamtitiefl  are 
shipped  down  the  lake*.  A  magnificent  specimen  of  this 
richlj  oTuamwtal  wood  of  Canada  is  exhibited  in  the  Edin- 
boigh  Museum  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Societ; 
of  Scotland.  The  spedmen  is  from  the  Birer  St.  Clair,  and 
was  sent  from  Canada  by  Mr.  Sutherland,  a  native  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  has  a  very  pleasant  residence  upon  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  spots  of  that  fine  river. 

Proceeding  above  Amherstburgh,  along  the  Birer  De- 
troit, through  a  richly  fertile  country,  the  district  toim  of 
Sandwich  is  approached,  sixteen  miles  distant.  It  is  a  neat 
quiet-looking  town,  with  fine  old  orchards  and  well  kept 
flower-gardois,  giving  it,  in  some  decree,  the  air  of  a  country 
town  of  old  England.  It  is  built  on  a  gravelly  soil,  cm  a 
gently  sloping  bank,  a  short  distance  firom  the  river.  There 
is  an  Bnglish  Church,  Baptist  Chapel,  and  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  in  Sandwich  ;  and  a  weekly  newspaper  is  also  pub- 
lished in  the  town. 

Two  miles  above  Sandwich,  continuiag  the  route  altmg 
the  river,  is  the  small  village  of  Windsor,  situated  directly 
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opposite  the  American  ratj  Detroit.  The  mer  here  u 
«bout  three  quuten  of  a  mile  wide,  tuid  a  ferry  is  main' 
tained  by  two  steamboats  which  are  kept  constantlj  doss- 
ing, encoungiug  a  good  deal  of  trading  and  Mendlj  inter- 
couTse  between  the  {rontiei  countrieB. 

Alt  the  three  places  which  we  h&ve  glanced  at  along  the 
Canada  shore  of  ths  riTer  Detroit — Amheratburgh,  Sand- 
wich, and  Windsor,  haTe  been  conapicuouslj  usociated  with 
particular  events  In  the  history  of  the  colony,  Amherst- 
biii^h,  with  its  military  post,  Fort  Maiden,  hae  been  already 
noticed. 

Sandwich  is  associated  with  the  event  of  the  American 
Qeoeral  Hull,  having  here  crossed  the  Detroit,  and  invaded 
Canada,  in  the  summer  of  181S,  with  upwards  of  2000  neii. 
After  having  issued  his  proclamation  of  invaeion,  and  after 
one  month's  pOBsesd(»i,  he  recrossed  the  river,  and  retind 
into  His  own  teiritoij.  General  Brock,  in  command  of  the 
Canada  militia,  with  a  few  regulara,  and  a  number  of 
IndiaoB — in  all  a  force  of  between  1300  and  1400 — crossed 
the  Detroit  at  the  same  point  soon  afterwards,  and  over- . 
awed  the  garrison  of  Detroit,  under  the  command  of  Qenoal 
Hull,  into  terms  of  capitulation.  The  defeat  of  the  British ' 
forces  on  Lake  Brie,  and  at  Momviantown,  again  changed 
the  fc«tunes  of  the  war,  u  we  have  already  noticed.  General 
Harrison  entered  Sandwich  in  Septembei  1813,  and  the  whole 
Weetem  District  of  Canada  rranuned  until  the  peace  in  the 
possession  of  the  United  States. 

Windsor  was  tbe  leene  of  a  most  unfortunate  tSnj,  <«Jj 
80  lately  as  1836,  when  a  band  of  men,  styling  themselves 
'  patriots,'  crossed  the  lUver  Detroit  early  of  a  morning  in 
winter,  under  the  delusion  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
would  receive  th«m  warmly,  and  with  open  arms  join  with 
them  to  overtnm  the  government  of  the  colony.    But  those 
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among  them  who  lived  to  letnm  had  rMaon  to  regret  thi 
ruh  nuuwiding  invMion  they  made.  Though  tome  of  thoM 
mifortimato  men  mmj  haT«  bMD  aetoftted  bj  motivM  irf 
wild  sdroitiire  or  pliindot,  all,  it  it  belieT«d,  were  gnnl; 
deceiTed  lu  to  the  gmenl  itate  of  pablie  feeling  in  the 
colour  '•^  *^^  diatuihed  period,  bj  the  represoitatiwu  of 
reckleu  indiTidnals  wncmg  the  coloniBti  thanadTea. 

Among  the  entailed  effects  of  the  w  of  fbrt;  jmut  ago 
or  ao,  there  vtill  lingers  among  a  portion  of  tha  inh^iitanta 
of  both  countries  along  the  frontien,  the  remBimi  a!  the 
bitter  hatred  and  depreciation  of  each  other  which  the  ooa- 
fliet  engendered,  where  in  initancea  brothss  w«re  known  to 
hare  been  fighting  gainst  bother^  and  bcku  ^jainit 
&thM*.  The  di^lay  of  theae  old  bad  feelings  gire  annoj- 
aitoe  and  pain  to  the  traraller,  the  mi»«  so  as  many  of  the 
frontier  troublae  aeTeial  rean  ago  were  in  a  great  measore 
ebnlitions  of  tboie  rankling  vorea  which  appear  to  take  «o 
long  time  in  healing. 

The  popnlation  of  thii  Weatam  District  of  C^tnada,  txm- 
silting  of  the  three  counties  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  IiMnbtoo, 
was  in  1846  compntod  to  be  37,440.  This  exteniiTe  distiktj 
which  is  eatimsted  to  contain  1,616,640  acres,  bad  then 
466,781  acres  of  this  extent  of  land  occupied.  The  qnantit; 
of  land  under  cultivation  was  83,816  acres,  of  which  62,862 
acres  were  onder  tillage  and  20,9S4  aorei  vmder  pasture. 

With  r^ard  to  the  extent  of  districts  in  Canada,  w«  are 
Tei7  apt,  judging  cnrsorilj  from  die  maps  we  eommoiilj 
use,  veiy  much  to  undeimte  their  extent  The  homeMader 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  Canada,  will  soaradj  be  'pre- 
paied,  I  dare  mj,  to  be  informed  that  this  WeBteni  District 
which  we  have  endeavoured  slightly  to  introduce  to  bis  notice 
is  much  more  than  double  the  extent  of  the  three  LothisuH, 
.and  all  Fifeshire  together.    The  surfltce  of  these  Seottiah 
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countieB  ia  estim&ted  &t  776,3SO  toKB  ;  that  of  the  Western 
DUtrict  of  Canada,  aeoonling  to  the  hest  authority,  nunel;, 
Bouchette,  who  wal  easvtjot-gaaen^  of  Otnada,  u,  as  we 
have  alraady  stated,  1,616,640  acres.  And  yet  this  ext^t 
of  oaimtT7  probablj  does  not  ■««*»;.._  at  this  moment,  more 
than  30,000  inhabitants. 

Tile  lire  stock  pomeited  by  the  population  of  the 
Weateni  District  m  1848,  conuslad  of  2494  neat  cattle, 
800fi  hones,  19,146  sheep,  and  31,472  pig*.  The  amount 
of  wool  produced  in  1848  was  41,107  lbs.  The  amonnte  of 
domastio  mann&ctnies  the  inhabitants  produced  were 
14,906  yards  foiled  woollen  cloth,  9260  yards  linen,  and 
37,144  yards  flannel  Besides  these  items  of  wealth  and 
industry  of  the  settlss  of  this  district,  there  ate  to  be 
taken  into  account  large  quantities  of  dairy  produce  and 
proTisi(H)s,  of  whioh  no  return  was  made  by  the  district  in 
184S.  Neither  wq«  the  quantities  of  flax  and  tobacco 
grown  in  the  district  giren  that  season.  The  quantity  of 
maple  sugar  produced  in  1S48,  according  to  the  returns,  was 
183,483  lbs.  This  would  gite  to  each  inhabitant  of  the 
district  between  six  and  seren  pounds  weight  of  this 
excellent  sngar,  produoed  £ram  the  maple  trees  which  grow 
on  almost  every  settler's  &rm  in  Cknada.  Other  it«ms  of 
the  resouroes  of  the  district  to  be  taken  into  account  arc 
stares  and  other  prepared  timber  Iroia  the  forests,  potash, 
fun,  and  hides. 

The  quantities  of  land  ^iplied  to  the  production  of  the 
respective  crops  in  the  district  in  1848,  together  with  the 
returns  of  crops,  were  m  follows  : — wheat,  16,534  acres, 
producing  ^9,938  bushels  ;  oats,  6372  acres,  jnvducing 
104,031  bushels  ;  nuuze  cr  Indian  com,  £1,997  acres, 
producing  8fi,9S8  bushels ;  pease,  3671  acres,  producing 
04,180  bushels  ;  lye,  616  acres,  producing  11,S4S  bushels ; 
barley,  746  acres,  producing  11,204  buahelB  ;  bnok-vheat. 
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734  kOMS,  prodneiiig  9904  buhdi ;  ftnd  luUy,  potetoo, 
4640  ftcres,  prodvidng  169,749  bmheU.  The  Rvenga 
priosB  in  the  Hontnal  nu^t  in  1846,  m  luu  btat 
pieriotuly  Bttted,  wa«,  for  wheat,  5a.  7d.  coTrcncy  per 
buabel ;  p«ue,  3m.  4d. ;  bwley,  2e.  6<L  ;  and  iwt«,  Is.  8d. 
cunency  per  biuhel.  The  &dlitie8  which  Bteam.  propellen 
now  afford  in  taking  eaxgota  down  to  Monti«*l  ipeedil;  and 
direct,  without  once  brMUng,  matt  prove  of  gre*t  import- 
ance in  increaaing  the  value  of  all  agricultaual  products 
tiinni^Hnit  like  whole  extent  of  Upper  Canada. 

With  i^ard  to  the  pardcular  descriptifMi  of  the  lands 
in  the  Western  District,  it  is  bdieved  that  the  quantity  of 
low-lying  and  wet  land  in  proportion  to  that  well  situated 
and  lidilj  fertile,  has  my  nsuallf,  by  those  only  pnrtiaUy 
acquainted  with  the  district,  beat  much  oTcmted.  Hneh  of 
the  best  and  most  ddightAilly  situated  land  in  Canada  is  to 
be  found  in  this  district.  The  distance  up  the  country  bom 
the  ports  of  disembarkation  for  emigrants,  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  has  probably  hitherto  acted  un&rourably  towaida 
the  spread  of  correct  information  in  legard  to  it.  The 
increase  of  population,  notwithstanding,  has  been  remarkably 
rapid.  In  1824  the  Western  District  contained  only  69fiS 
inhabitants  ;  in  1628  the  number  was  8330  ;  in  1832, 10,627  ; 
in  1639, 19,267  ;  in  1642,  24,390  ;  in  1848, 27,440  ;  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  now  probably  reaches  about  30,000. 

The  facility  with  which  steam  propellers  now  speedily 
and  cheiqily  oonvey  emigrants  from  the  ship's  side  to  the 
uppermost  parts  of  the  country  is  much  in  &Tour  of  the 
more  remote  district  of  the  colony,  where,  gaierallj 
speaking,  the  best  descriptions  of  lands  are  to  be  had  at  ewy 
rates.  The  averse  values  of  lands  in  the  Western  District 
was,  along  with  the  other  official  returns  of  that  district, 
omitted  to  be  given  for  1848,  I  may,  however,  hero  observe, 
that  then  will  be  a  disljnet  chapter  of  the  woA  devoted  to 
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Hdviug  thus  now  completed  theee  aketcheB  of  the  di«- 
tiicta  of  C&nadft,  it  irere  best,  peihaps,  thftt  I  take  leave  of 
this  not  unimpoftBnt  divisioii  of  the  work,  with  a  request 
that  the  courteous  reader  would.  If  suScientl;  interested,  do 
both  the  sut^ect  and  the  writei'  the  justice  of  consulting 
acknowledged  authorities  or  &TOurite  writers  upon  Canada, 
as  maj  be  conrenientlj  within  teach — such  as  Bouchett^ 
Gourlaj,  Ma<^;regor,  Montgomeiy,  Martin,  Ferguson,  Buck- 
ingham, Murraj's  British  America  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet 
Librarj,  Chambws's  Information,  and  others^-in  which 
pubUcatiooa,  thon^  not  in  the  somewhat  detailed  form 
here  imperfectly  attempted,  the  reader  will  Devertheless 
find,  it  is  beliered,  snfBcient  general  evidoice  to  satiafy  him 
that  the  statemoits  and  opinions  presented  in  the  foregoing 
pages  are  not  the  result  of  superficial  haste,  or  mere  par- 
tiality, but  i«ther,  as  upon  the  whole  they  indeed  are,  the 
most  careful  statements  bom  the  best  sources,  and  well- 
weighed,  candid,  and  most  thoroughly  disinterested  ezpres- 
giouB  of  the  best  judgment  of  the  writer,  who,  in  giTing 
publicity  to  his  TJews,  degirea  to  put  forward  no  other  preten- 
sions than  the  simple  one  of  aiming  humbly  to  contribute, 
within  bis  sphere,  something  which  may  prove  of  practical 
utility  to  a  portion  of  bis  fellow-countrymen,  and  be  of  some 
Berrice  to  the  most  important  of  oiir  colonies.  Having  much 
lilied  tlie  country  himself,  and  having  had  full  opportunities 
of  observing  how  comfortably  it  sustained  it^  population, 
and  possessed,  in  such  over-abundance,  room  and  resources,' 
temptingly  inviting  occupation — the  writer,  with  no  other 
motives  than  arose  from  such  xefiections,  conceived  he 
might  usefully  employ  the  leisure  which  a  short  respite 
from  ordinary  duties  allowed  him  to  have. 
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CLIMATE  AJTD  SEASONS  OF  CAS&Di.. 


mater  im  Cuud*— Sldgli  Drtnn;— Depth  of  3i 


Ploughing — LnnrianH  of  Earij  Sammfir — Snmme 
Tatherin  Cuudi— The  Thsnaasetci  for  Inlj— QmipirFd  wi 
Bo^  Otairntofj  «t  Tot<nt»--lfiitMtal*|inl  ObKETTBtioiig  in  iJBiiaa*  aaa  ■ 
En^ul— Tampmtim  of  ths  UonUu  it  Uootiol,  Xnranlo,  and  Greeu- 
wldi— Aroaga  Qnutitut  of  Itim  of  the  HodUu  id  Cuudi  snd  GDgLand— 
Atb^c  QnulitiHit  Son  gf  tTiBte  HsBtho  ii  CUud^Pieviilb^  Wiadi 
of  CBudB— Lshct  ud  Birni  of  Cuudi  doiiDg  Winter— Opuung  of  NiTi^ 
tioa— TCdCo'  Fomt— Indian  Siuiiiiiei_Aiitiunn  in  Cauda— Chaisctraiatiea 


Tbi  ullm&te  of  CusidA  u  ft  subject  of  much  interast.  I 
shall  cndeftvoui  w  hrie&j  and  claulj  as  posuble  to  preMot 
the  most  precise  infonnatioii  on  this  subject,  to  which  we 
hcee  devote  a  short  chapter. 

The  MT«itj  of  Winter  in  Canada  is  v^j  commonly 
much  exaggerated  in  England.  The  thermometei  in  the 
dxj,  cl«BT,  bracing  »tmospliere  of  this  colonj  is,  to  a  certMn 
extent,  a  rather  ifoperfect  guide  to  the  eaquiier  aceiutomsd 
to  ita  ranges  in  the  raw  damp  abnospbere  of  our  own 
islands.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  seawxi 
ia  Chnada,  the  cold  in   the  open  air  is  by  no  means 
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Dnring  &  comiisntivelj  few  days  only  tbe  degree  of 
cold  is  uncomfortiiUe.  Petsomi  who  h&ve  resided  in  Canada 
not  unfrequentlj  obseire  that  th^  have  experitnced  more 
disagreeable  feelings  from  tike  raw  easterly  winds  of  a  spring 
or  autnioD,  traTelling  in  *hta  country,  t^»-n  they  ever  did 
on  ordinary  occasions  in  the  depth  of  winter  in  Canada, 
traveUing  in  an  open  sleigh.  This  fact  of  open  sleighs 
being  osed  almost  univoTBally — the  exceptions  being  ex- 
ceedingly few — thronghout  the  whole  winter,  u  in  itaelf 
perhapa  one  of  the  best  LUustrations  of  the  dimate  that 
can  be  brought  forward.  With  good  horses,  and  a  well- 
beaten  snow  path,  which  there  very  soon  is  on  the  principal 
roatb  of  the  country,  t?w  exercise  of  sleigh-driving  is  tbe 
moat  delightful  possibly  to  be  imagined.  The  faorsea,  with 
their  tinkling  bells  on  their  neck,  would  seon  to  partic^te 
as  they  bound  along,  in  the  exhillarating  effects  of  the 
pure  bracing  atmosphere.  Warm  clothing  and  good  heavy 
taia  are  all  that  are  requisite  to  ensure  complete  comfort, 
in  a  perfectly  open  sleigh,  in  any  ordinaiy  weather,  in  the 
depth  of  winter  in  Canada.  An  eigbt-years'  residmice  in 
tbe  country,  four  years  of  which  was  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
four  in  Lower  Canada,  enables  me  to  write  with  perfect  free- 
dom r^^arding  its  climate.  Tbe  exceptions  of  great  sererity 
in  the  weather  occur  only  a  very  few  times  during  winter, 
and  die  number  of  such  days  is  nerei  longer  than  three  at 
one  time.  These  days  are  indeed  Ttcy  cold  and  uncomfort- 
able. Before  and  after  these  rery  cold  days,  which  occur  ■ 
BO  seldom  in  a  season,  the  weather  presents  its  ordinaiy 
agreeable  state.  Many  persons  both  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  wear  the  same  clothing  throu^out  the  year,  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  at  home. 

The  depth  of  snow  usually  is  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet,  the  depth  of  frost  in  the  ground  from  twelve  to 
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eightMU  inched.  The  ftppeannce  of  the  fleecy  covering  to 
the  euth  ia  huled  with  much  pleuure,  both  u  the  mouu 
of  enjoTinent,  tod  of  affording  fiu»litiea  to  the  taimiai 
bringing  their  produce  te  market,  The  sbHcuce  of  good 
sleighing  at  an;  time  doling  the  winter  season  ia  uniTera^j 
considered  a  loM  in  limiting  the  means  both  of  bosinesa  and 
pletmre.  The  first  snow,  of  S07  account,  ver;  nauallj 
&lls  in  Lowei  Canada  about  tite  beginning  of  December,  and 
in  tTppei  Canada  about  two  01  three  weeka  later.  Tha  months 
of  Januaiy  and  Febmai;  am  the  best  for  good  steadj  sleigh' 
ing.  The  sldghing  season  is  at)  least  full;  a  mcatth  longw 
in  Iiowet  Canada  than  in  the  upper  01  western  ports  of  the 
province.  The  more  eouth-ireeterlj  parts  of  Upper  Canada, 
such  as  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Brie  and  the  Detroit  Bivei, 
have  the  shortest  winter  of  all,  and  least  sleighing.  The  con- 
tinuance of  good  sleighing  at  anj  period  of  tha  season  in 
Upper  Canada  is  not  much  to  be  depended  upon,  on  account 
of  the  rapid  thaws  which  take  place  occasionallj,  cau«ng  tb« 
snow  almost  wholly  to  disappear  in  a  day  or  two,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wann  soft  south  wind  and  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
heaviest  of  these  thaws  in  Upper  Canada  takes  place,  with 
periodical  regularity,  in  the  month  of  January,  and  is 
known  as  the  January  thaw.  Sleighing  continues  with  much 
greater  steadiness  in  Lower  Canada,  where  thaws  sufficieDtl; 
strong  much  more  seldom  occur.  Snow  usually  finally  dis- 
appears in  Lower  Canada  about  the  middle  of  April ;  and  in 
'  Upper  Canada,  especially  the  more  western  parts,'  prahaps 
neariy  about  a  mcoith  earlier.  The  balmy  soft  south  wind 
of  spring  visits  the  atmosphere  then,  and  in  a  very  few  days 
all  traces  of  winter  have  disappeared  in  the  new  life  which 
now  sheds  its  influence  00  all  around. 

Ploughing  usually  commences  in  Upper  Canada  about 
tiie  middle  of  April.      In  the  south-westerly  parts  of  the 
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country  the  period  is  a  little  ekrlier,  and  in  tile  mote  euterly 
■ad  Borthetn  districts,  »bout  a  week  or  two  Uttt.  Cattle 
are  UBuall;  put  out  to  putnre  &om  about  the  loiddle  of 
April  to  the  b^;iimiDg  of  Ua;.  The;  are  very  freqoentJy 
put  out  first  into  the  woods,  where  they  crop  the  tender 
growth.  The  fields  afibid  very  little  good  pasture  for  them 
untU  after  the  1st  of  May.  The  usual  time  of  taking  them 
into  shelter,  befin«  winter  commences,  is  about  the  middle  of 
KoTember.    Harvest  begins  usually  about  the  1st  of  August. 

The  gorgeous  luxuriance  of  early  HUmmer  in  Canada  is 
beyond  description.  With  the  pnreet  and  balmiest  atmos- 
phere, and  richly  fertile  boU,  the  forests  very  rapidly  aMome 
all  the  freshueas  and  beauty  of  their  summer  green.  Th^ 
present,  too,  within  their  shady  fragrant  recesses  a  perfect 
carpeting  of  £owers.  The  sweet  freeh  morning  air  at  this 
season  is  most  delightfiil.  The  birds  are  gladly  caroling 
their  free  notes.  Light  dews  are  upon  the  grass  and  flowers, 
and  the  landscape  presents  the  outlines  of  its  distant  objoets 
most  softly  and  deafly  defined.  Should  river  or  lake  be 
within  view  the  glassy  sur&ce  is  spread  out,  reflecting  like 
a  mirror  in  the  still  air  Uie  glories  of  the  morning. 
Wooded  banlcs  and  islands  aro  reflected  along  the  maigln, 
and  from  the  bosom  of  the  watery  expanse. 

The  season  during  the  month  of  June  and  latter  part  of 
May  in  Canada  is  certainly  rery  delightful.  Nature  seems 
revelling  in  perfect  jubilee.  The  days  then  are  not  usually 
disagreeably  warm  ;  and  when  evenii^  approaches,  with  its 
soft  sweet  twilight,  all  nature  then  asiumes  again  an  air  of 
quiet  calm  repose.  The  realty  Kot  days  are  in  the  month  of 
July.  The  weather  then  towards  noon,  and  not  unfrequently 
during  nights  is  oppressively  hot,  and  very  enervating.  The 
very  hot  weather,  however,  does  not  usually  continue  for  any 
long  time.    A  few  days,  or  probably  a  week,  is  the  oidinaiy 
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period  for  toj  hot  wwther  to  contiiiiM.  In  (ome  humu  it 
nwj  be  longer.  The  nnomen  are  iome«h^  hott«r  in 
LownCanadk  than  in  Upper,  jtut  u  the  vinten  are  longer 
and  mon  lenre  ia  the  lower  or  more  north^j  part  of  the 
province. 

The  htmU  of  nuninff ,  however,  in  Qanada,  have  probabl; 
been  as  moch  exaggented  in  England  aa  the  frosbi  and 
■nowB  of  winter.  The  mean  tempentnie  of  the  a(onth  of 
Julj  at  Hontraal,  Lowv  Canada,  hnied  on  obearratioD  for  a 
■eries  of  fonr  jean,  wm  ascertained  to  be  71*  Sff ;  and  the 
remilti  of  oburvationa  of  nine  twb  of  the  Bojil  Hagnetkal 
Oba(KTator7  at  Toronto,  Upper  Canada,  gave  the  mean  tcon- 
petattue  of  the  month  of  Jul;  there  to  be  Se*  IX*.  The 
mean  tcmperatnre  of  July  at  Gtreenwich,  England,  from  the 
otwervationi  of  the  Bojal  Obnrvatory  for  Mven  yean,  wa* 
61°  43*  The  mean  highest  temperature  at  Monbeal  in  Jnly, 
wai  97*  W;  at  Toronto  88°  2B';  and  at  Oreeawieh  80°  3T. 
The  mean  lowest  temperature  at  Mcmtreal  for  Julj  wa» 
S3°  S6';  at  Toronto  42*  aff;  and  at  Oieenwieh  46°  80'. 
The  average  qoanti^  of  rain  for  July  at  Tonmto  was  3.803 
inchei.  At  Onenwich  for  Jnlj  the  average  waa  S.049.  Tlie 
quantit  J  of  rain  which  MU  at  Ctreenwieh,  it  may  be  obeerved, 
is  vndwHtood  to  be  lees  than  the  average  for  all  England. 

The  recvrds  of  the  Rojnl  Hagneticsl  and  Meteomlogkal 
Obwratorj  at  Toronto,  Upper  Canada,  are  ezceedin^j 
intereeting  tm  account  of  the  valuable  Kimtifia  informatiim 
they  ccmtain.  This  eatabliahment,  aa  ia  known,  wai  fbonded 
by  Qovemment  in  1840,  in  concert  with  aimilar  onea  in 
other  oolouiea,  and  in  India.  Similar  eatabliahmenta  have 
been  maintained  at  various  points  in  Uie  United  States  and 
in  most  European  countries.  The  records  of  Uie  Toronto 
Observatory  uSbrd  v&lnaUe  data  for  the  illustration  of  onr 
present  subject. 
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Dlie  data  for  Toronto  tor  each  month,  which  we  here 
pMsant,  *M  dwired  firom  the  records  of  oh«erT>tioiu  for 
niite  yMM--1840  to  1S48  inclusiTe— and  are  the  meaaa  b; 
obearrationB  m&ds  every  two  houn,  from  1st  Januirj  1840 
to  30th  June  184S,  and  e-nzj  hour  from  l»t  Julj  1842  to 
3l8t  December  1847.  The  daU  for  Oioenwich  are  derived 
from  the  lecords  of  the  Bojal  Observatory  for  seven  years — 
1841  to  1847  inclusive — and  are  the  means  b;  observations 
made  every  two  hours.  The  mean  tempetatuie  for  Montreal 
for  each  month  is  d^ived  from  the  registen  pnblished 
monthly  in  the  British  American  Journal  of  Medical  and 
Physical  Science  for  foui  year»— 184G  to  1848  inclusive. 

We  ahall  commence  with  the  month  of  Septemher,  pre- 
suiting  the  results  of  these  observations  at  Toronto  and 
Montreal,  and  comparing  them  with  the  results  of  the  ob- 
■ervatiwa  at  Qrewiwicb.  The  average  quantities  of  snow 
and  rain  for  the  mutth  at  Montreal  are  not  given. 

Sli^t  nigbt  frosts  have  set  in,  in  September  in  Upper 
Cuiado.  The  average  quantity  of  snow  during  the  month 
at  Toronto  was  about  4^  inches.  At  Qreenwich  the  average 
was  not  quite  S  inches,  The  m«an  tonperature  at  Toronto 
was  67°  40-,  and  at  Gremwich  it  was  S6°  &9'.  The  results 
of  another  series  of  observations  gave  the  mean  tempera- 
ture for  September  precisely  the  same  for  both  places.  The 
mean  lowest  at  Toronto  was  38*  ff',  and  at  Qreenwich  it  was 
36°  f(.  The  mean  highest  at  Toronto  was  80°  5',  and  at 
Greenwich  76°  3',  The  mean  temperature  at  Montreal  was 
58  CO';  the  mean  highest  temperature  84°i  and  the  mean 
lowest  39°  86'. 

In  October  at  Toronto  the  average  quantity  of  snow  from 
1840  to  1847  inclusive,  was  2  inches.  The  average  quantity 
of  rain  was  not  quite  3  inches.  At  Qreenwich  the  quantity 
of  rain  in  October  was  a  little  over  3  inches.    The  mean 
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tampenture  of  October  »t  Toronto  wm  44°  13';  at  Montreal 
44*fi3';uidat  QTe«Dmch4&°33'.  The  mean  hi^ert  tem- 
pentore  iX  Toronto  me  66°  62';  at  Montreal  69*  7e';  wid 
*t  Qreenwich  67*  40'.  The  mcAn  lowest  at  Toronto  ma  81° 
39'i  at  Montreal  S3°  2fi';  and  at  Greenwich  31°  31'. 

In  NoTembflT  tbe  aTOiige  quantity  of  enow  at  Tortmto 
wai  very  little  orer  S  inelieB.  The  average  qmutitj 
of  rain  was  a  little  over  3^  inchtt.  The  aTfirage  qnantitj 
of  rain  at  Glieeawich  was  not  quite  3-^  inches.  The 
mMn  tamperature  at  Toronto  in  NoTember  was  35°  50' ;  at 
Hontnal  3S°  36';  and  at  Greenwich  44°  67'.  The  mean 
highest  tanperature  at  Toronto  was  G6°a6';  at  Montreal 
ff9°  2Q';  and  at  Greenwich  fi9°  59'.  The  mean  lowest  at 
Toronto  was  12°  21';  at  Montreal  7*  75';  and  at  Qreenwieh 
26°  Stf.  The  coldea  nighta  and  momii^  in  Canada,  eom- 
paied  with  Bngland,  have  now  set  in,  while  the  mean  highest 
temperature  in  both  coimtiiea,  eo  far  as  Upper  Canada  is 
concomed,  differ  only  in  about  three  degrees  of  the  thermo- 
meter ;  and  with  regard  to  Lower  Canada,  the  mean  tem- 
perature at  Montreal  in  Morember  was  almost  preciaelj  the 
same  aa  in  England  in  that  month  to  a  faction  of  a  degna. 
Another  series  of  obserrations  extending  to  eight  years  in 
Canada  and  four  in  England  gave  the  mean  highest  tem- 
perature in  November,  in  Upper  Canada  and  Bngland,  pre- 
cisely the  same.  And  with  regard  to  Lower  Canada,  tbe 
mean  highest  tempentnre  at  Montreal  in  November  was 
about  precisely  tlie  same  as  in  England  in  that  month  to  a 
fiaction  of  a  degree. 

We  have  now  got  to  December,  when  winter  has  ftiilj 
commenced.  The  average  quantity  of  snow  at  Toronto, 
however,  was  only  S  inches.  The  avenge  quantity  of  rain 
was  not  quite  l|  inches,  and  at  Greenwich  it  was  not  quite 
1  inch.     The  mean  temperature  at  Toronto  was  iT  62*; 
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at  Montreal  1S°  W;  And  At  Gnenwieh  39°  97'.  The  mean 
highest  at  Toronto  vaa  45°  71';  At  MontreAl  42*,  and  at 
Oreenwich  54°  43'.  The  meaji  lowest  At  Toronto  wm  0°  16'; 
at  Montreal — 10°  7S',  and  at  Greenwich  24°  94'. 

We  now  approach  the  coldest  month  of  the  jear  in  both 
countriee,  ao  &r  as  the  leetiltg  of  these  obBervatioiu  go,  which 
we  hAve  taken  for  onr  guidance — the  month  of  JanuAry.  The 
mean  temperatureofthiamonthat  Toronto  WAS  24°S4';  And 
At  Greenwich  it  was  37°  TS*.  The  mean  highest  tetaperature 
at  Toronto  was  4fi°  T&,  and  at  Greenwich  02°  S3^.  The 
mean  lowest  at  Toronto  was — G°  13',  and  at  Oreenwich  it  was 
20°  97'.  We  hare  now  for  the  first  time  the  thermometei 
below  lero  at  Toronto,  tc  the  extent  of  a  little  oyer  five 
d^reea.  At  Montreal  the  mean  loweat  temperature  for 
JukUATj  WAS — 15°  fitf,  the  mean  temperature  18°  56',  and  the 
mean  highest  42°.  The  Average  quantity  of  anow  at  Toronto 
in  January  was  slightl;  OTei  13  inchea,  The  averse 
qnuitity  of  rain  was  not  quite  2^  inches ;  at  Greenwich  it 
was  a  little  orer  1^  inch. 

We  haTe  now  arrired  at  F^ruaiy,  when  the  cold,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  data,  haa  commenced  to  be  lesa  severe. 
Observations  from  another  series  of  jeAra  might  shew  the 
cold  in  FebroAr;  to  be  quite  as  great  as  in  January,  and  per- 
haps more  so,  as  it  aometimea  is  in  particular  aeasona.  The 
winters  in  Canada,  as  in  England,  vary  a  good  deal.  Certain 
eeaBons  are  much  more  open  and  less  severe  than  others. 
The  months  also  differ  at  times  in  th^  g«ieial  character. 
By  the  obserrations  which  we  have  now  for  our  guidance, 
however,  the  difference 'in  the  mean  lowest  temperature 
between  the  two  months  of  January  and  Febmaiy  it  very 
slight.  At  Toronto  in  February  the  mean  lowest  tempera- 
turewas — 4°59'.  At  Montreal  it  was — 13°  CO'.  At  Greenwich 
the  mean  lowest  temperature  was  17°  70'.     The  mean  tem~ 
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porMuie  «t  MoDtTMl  ma  13*  32',  at  Torcoto  24*  31',  and  at 
QiMiiwidi  37*  06'.  The  mean  tughett  t«npwature  at  Hon- 
treftl  wM  40*  2S',  at  Toronto,  4ft°  3¥,  and  ftt  Gieenwkb 
S3*  70'.  The  avengo  quantity  of  snow  at  Toronto  in  Febnt- 
aij  WW  alightlj  otcc  SI  inches.  This  numth  give*  the 
gteatMt  qnaotity  of  mow.  The  ATeiage  qnaotitr  of  ntin  in 
FelsuaiT  wai  not  quite  1  inch.  At  Qreenirich  it  wm 
alightlj  over  1^  inch. 

March  now  briiigH  mildei  we*ther.  The  mean  loweat 
tentperatuie  in  this  month  at  MontreAl  was  4*  30',  and  at 
Ton»itoitwai4°T4'.  At  GtTeeDirichitwas23°79'.  The  mean 
tempemture  at  Montreal  was  28°  96',  and  at  Toronto  30*  4&'. 
At  Oreenwich  the  mean  temperatuie  was  42°  £>'.  The  mean 
highest  tempoatnie  at  M<»tnal  was  ST*  40*,  at  Tcawnto 
04°  14',  and  at  Greenwich  61*  84'.  The  average  qoantitj  of 
snuw  at  Toronto  was  ray  little  ovsr  9  inchee.  The  avoage 
quAutitj  of  rain  was  a  little  over  I^  inch.  At  Greenwich 
the  avenge  quantitj  of  rain  in  March  was  not  quite  1  indk. 

April  comes  now  with  its  much  warmer  dajs  and  vcaj 
little  snow.  The  avosge  quantity  of  raow  in  April  at 
Toionto  was  1  inch.  The  averse  quantitj  of  rain  was 
TWj  nearly  S^  inches,  At  Qieenwich  the  average  quuititj 
of  rain  in  April  was  verj  little  over  1  inch.  The  mean 
temperature  at  Montieal  this  month  was  41°  04',  at  Tormto 
4S°  12',  and  at  Qreaiwich  47°  10'.  The  meu  highest 
at  Montreal  was  ST,  at  Toronto  71°  82',  and  Qieenwidt 
70°  43'.  The  mean  lowest  temperature  at  Montreal  in  April 
was  17°  SO',  at  Toronto  IB*  04',  and  at  Qreenwich  30°  03*. 

We  now  have  Maj,  with  its  much  warmer  tempcxatore. 
The  m«an  highest  tempentture  at  Montreal  in  May  was 
86°  W,  at  Towmto  77*  16",  and.at  Greenwich  77°  Off.  We 
here  observe  how  rei;  doselj  the  mean  highest  tempera- 
ture of  England  and  TTpper  Canada  in  the  mouth  of  M^ 
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sppitweh  euh  othar — a  mere  fruitSon  of  ft  degree'  of  the' 
tfaeimomet^  of  diSerenCe:  The  mean  lowest  ftt  HoDtKol 
«M  33°  so',  ftt  Tonmto  30°  08',  and  at  Qreenwidi  SV  7». 
The  mam  temperafoire  at  HoDtre&l  in  Hey  wm  06°  12*,  at 
Toronto  fi2°  CD',  and  at  Gbeoiwich  03*  64'.  The  ava^ge 
quNDtity  of  T&ia  at  Toronto  in  Mi^  iRm  not  quite  S  iactiea. 
At  Qreenwlch  theqnantit;  waa  a  little  over  1-J  inct. 

In  June  the  hig^Mst  temperatnreat  SCoDtnal  irae  AS' 90',' 
atiTurtHito  83°  8<V,  and  at  Oreenfndi  84°  04'.  We  have  hen 
&e  faighdBt  ttaaperattiie  for  the  month  of  June  in  Upper 
OaiMda  Tvtj  mneh  the  salne  as  in  &nflakid.  The  mean 
tampeiatiiTe  approaebea'stiU  more  closely  in  the  two  coun- 
teieK  In  XTppw  Canada,  at  Toronto,  it  waa  60°  87,  and  in 
Bngbtnd,  at  Qreenwich,  it  'was  60°  03".  Lower  Canada  ha« 
mimerwofthei.  The  faighMt  temperature  in  Lower  Canftdw, 
at  Montreal,  in  June  was  66°  79'.  The  aTerago  quaatily  of 
tain  in- June  at  Toronto  waa  Teryneariy  3^  inohet;  At- 
Qre«nwid  the  quantity  was  a  littie  over  2^  inches. 

Wv  haTB  now  arrived  at'July,  and  the  results  of  these  ob- 
servations regarding  the  climate  oi  Canada  for  that  month 
hare  been  already  stated.  The  mean  highest  temperature 
at  Toronto  in  July,  it  wiU  be  observdd^  wlta  only  a  little  over 
4*  above  the  mean  highest  temperature  at  the  sanie  plaee  in 
June,  and  oaly'4°  h^;her  at  Toronto- in  July  thui  it  wasiu 
KigUnd  in  June.  The  mean  h^hest  t«mpetatuTe  at  Mou' 
treal  in  JtUy  was  a  little  mote  tl^n  9°  above  that  at  Toronto 
in  the  sune  month.  The  mean  temperature  at  Montreal 
in  July  was  slightly  ovet  6^  higbw  than  that  of  Toronto  in 
the  same  month. 

We  have  now  only  August  to  complete  our  circle  of  the 
months.  He  medU  highest  temperature  in  August  waa 
about  4°  lower  at  Tonmto  than  it  was  in  July,  and  about  6° 
lower  at  Montreal  in  August  than  it  was  in  July.   The  &ot, 
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hoTeveT,  whicb  will  probablj  appeu  the  moat  rema^able 
in  EngUiid  is,  that  there  mt  Dot  quite  ono  d^ree  of 
the  thennometer  of  a  diffezenc«  between  the  meftn  higheit 
temperature  at  Toronto,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  mean 
higiiest  temperature  at  Oreenwich,  England.  The  mean 
h^heat  temperature  at  Toronto  in  August  vu  84°  4) ' ;  and 
that  at  Orerawich  -ma  83°  63'.  The  mean  highest  at 
Montreal  ma  92°  50'.  The  mean  temperature  at  Montreal 
was  71*4';  that  at  Toronto  60°  75';  and  at  Oreenwicbei*  19'. 
The  mean  lowest  at  Montreal  in  August  waa  G3° ;  at  Toronto 
40°  46';  and  at  Greenwich  45°  60'.  Here  we  have  agwn  the 
mean  lowest  temperature  of  Upper  Oanada  and  of  England 
in  August,  approximating  to  within  a  degree.  The  average 
quantity  of  rain  at  Toronto  in  August  was  a  little  over  2j 
inches.  The  average  quantity  at  Greenwich  in  August  waa 
a  little  over  2^  inches. 

,  The  prevailing  winds  of  Canada  are  the  south-west,  the 
north-east,  and  north-west.  The  south-west,  which  sweeps 
dom  the  vallej  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  over  the  rivers  and 
great  lakes,  for  about  two-iliirdB  of  the  summer  seaaon, 
caniee  with  it  a  portion  of  the  warmth  of  the  region  ot  the 
Ghilf  of  Mexico  and  valley  of  the  MississippL  The  north- 
east wind  is  damp  and  chilly.  The  north-west  wind,  whiidi 
is  most  frequent  in  winter,  is  dry,  cold,  and  dastic.  The 
most  sudden  changes  of  wind  are  to  the  north-west,  followed 
by  weather  clear  and  cold  for  the  season.  Heavy  thunder 
showers  clear  up  most  frequently  with  this  wind.  These 
showers  frequently  precede  the  hard  frosts  which  introduce 
winter.  The  longest  storms  of  nun,  and  deepest  &Us  of 
snow  are  usually  accompanied  by  easterly  winds.  The  south- 
east wind  is  soft,  thawy,  and  rainy.  The  wind  blows  less 
frequently  from  the  west  and  south,  and  still  more  seldom 
from  due  north. 
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I  am  indebted  for  thew  sUtenuntg  leguding  the  winds 
to  Mr.  Qourlftj'R  work  on  Upper  CaauU,  published  in  1822 ; 
uid  which,  with  a  good  deal  of  nppareatlj  ineleTsot  matter, 
containa  much  that  u  valuable  and  inteieiting. 

The  great  lakes  of  Canada  are  not  frozen  over  during 
winter,  sa  many  persona  hare  been  led  to  mppose.  Lake 
Erie  alone,  which  ie  very  ahallow,  is  aaid  to  have  been 
frozen  over  only  two  or  three  times  within  the  last  forty 
yean.  The  bays  and  ahorea  of  the  lakes,  far  a  considerable 
distance  from  land,  are  frozen ;  and  the  ice  in  such  situations, 
and  on  the  rivers,  is  thick  and  strong.  Heavy  loaded  sleighs 
pass  over  it  with  perfect  safety.  There  are  occasionally 
very  open  and  mild  winters  in  Canada.  The  steam-boats  on 
I«ke  Ontario,  between  ToT<nito  and  Niagara,not  unfrequently 
continue  running  through  the  whole  winter.  The  steam- 
boats plying  across  and  along  the  lower  part  of  the  lake, 
continue  ronning  most  frequently  until  about  Christmas. 
The  navigation  of  the  St.  lAwrence  almost  invariably  opens 
from  about  the  middle  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  Uay  ; 
when  the  first  steam-boats  arrive  at  Quebec  from  Montreal, 
a  river  voyage  of  180  miles. 

We  have  passingly  alluded  to  the  luxuriance  and  beauty 
of  early  summer  in  Canada.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the 
winter  landscape,  which  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  attractions 
to  the  close  observer  and  lover  of  nature.  The  downy 
feathery  snow  upon  the  branches  of  the  forest  trees,  with 
rows  of  pendent  icicles,  reflecting  of  a  fine  morning  the 
sun's  lays  from  their  pure  daizling  snr&ces  is  indeed  very 
beantiAjl,  and  never  fiuls  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
walk  or  the  drive.  The  scene,  in  a  clear  bright  moon-light, 
possesses  peculiar  beauties. 

The  short  but  vei;  delightful  period  of  Indian  summer, 
which  occurs  usually  about  the  end  of  October  or  beginning 
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t€  lI*T<nlMr,  i>  %  chief  peculiutfef  of  &  OmtAan  olfaMta. 
Ila  pariod  of  ita  dnimtioD  ii  TanKkln^  b«iog  fam-  >  Um 
dajti  to  two  Of  duM  neski.  lb  «faW)^tMii»  i»  UMrt 
Bgmcftbl;  sofl^  oren  to  »  poeolur.  knd  not  —pfaM—t 
hksiiiMB.  Tho  mm  wenu  m  if  Teluctant  to  duila  tha 
•utlk  witb  his  laji,  aheddiiig  mil  orer  tho  ludacBfM  fru^ 
lowed  light.  !IIfa«Be  ii  a  popolu  briief  thmt  tba  lutiau,  &i 
to  tiie  touth^  ue  Mttdng  fise  to  tiiwt  grmA.  pniriM  ai  An 
tin*  ;  uid  thftG  Canada  is  thm  gMiag  a  tbar».tt  tho-fia- 
twtmoke. 

The  magnificcntlj  Taried  folioga  of  t^  fareota  ia 
Milmiin  ia  laixemUj  knDwa.  ^Qiara  ia  an  intenniii^ag 
tt  tkMj  deap  and  baantoour  tanta.  pra&etlj  sidantingk 
Tba  deep  crimaoa,  onnge,  and  jeUow,  irith.  em^  dudo  of 
biMra,  and,  boldlj  reliered  &>m  all,  tJis  bi^^  tosM  or 
■aaaea  of  daik  evaigteea  of  tJu  pinaa,  praacnt,  aa  a  irink^ 
an  aftek  not  to  ba  daectdind.  The  pnr^  dmdleaa  ikias, 
nth  shaap  touah  of  ft>^t  otE  a,iBaniiBg,  asd.  dafi  oeithai 
too  warn  nar  too  ooU,  are  axceedin^  plcuant^  and.cK- 
hanoe  tha  enjaTmant  of  ^le  landae^M.  Thia  pariod  o£  tho 
year  ii,  indeed,  rery  ^preeable.  and.  refreahing  ^ter  An 
eoernting  borti  of  Bnnuner. 

Wa  now:  dnw  to  a  cIobb  tbia  obiter  on-  olimata,  Wa- 
havs  ^vnced  at  tiie  beautiita'  acd  adTMttagea,  while  wa  Inn 
not  OTorlooked,.  it.ia  believed,  tha  dnwbacks  of  the  climate 
of  Canada.  The  cold  ia  caitaiDlj  iffrere  in  winter  and  that 
heftt  in  the  height  of  lamniei  at  tim«a  not  at  all  quite 
comfortaUe.  The  extieme  diTOesa  of  the  almoaphen,  hw 
arm  its  diaadnntagea.  The  laadscftpa  baa  not  the  TNdant 
appeuanoe  in  the  latter  part  of  smomer  that  it  has  is 
the  more  moist  climate  of  England.  Indindnnb,  too,  ae- 
cnatomed  to  an  BogUdh  idimate,  experieBca  the  WMit  of 
jta  active,  braciiig  qualities  during  Bonpaer.     It  baa,  how- 
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erer,  quite  si  decided  advatitftges.  rhere  is  an  abunce, 
to  a  great  estent,  of  the  colds,  coughs,  asthmas,  and  rhen- 
mAtisms,  that  so  afflict  English  people  at  home  quite  fre- 
qnently.  The  climate  of  Canada,  generallj  speaking,  ia 
bvDiuable  to  health  and  longevitj. 

The  affliction  of  ague,  dreaded  frequently  by  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  country  aa  it  now  exists,  with  ita  great 
extent  of  cultivated  t«rritoi]',  and  ««11  Stinted,  dry,  and 
healthy  towna,  ia  confined  to  a  comparatiTcly  few  loc&litiea 
in  the  viciiiity  of  large  tracts  of  marshy  lands.  Huiy  in- 
dividuals, too,  inhabiting  such  localities  never  experience 
the  uncomfartiAl«  affliction.  I  kaew  of  verf  fe*  catea  of 
ague  during  the  whole  of  my  eight  yoan'  tesidence  in  the 
oountry,  and  I  have  visited  almost  eveiy  comer  of  it. 

We  now  talce  leava  of  the  im|Njrta)i(  subject  of  this 
chapter,  iriucii  we  ban  eatkavmnd  to  ptesntt  vith  ca», 
fceedom,  aioA  pcedaion,  so  &tr  as  limits  would  allow. 
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CHAPTER     XXIIL 


EDUCATION,  AND  PLACES  OP  RELIGIOUS 
WORSHIP  IN  CANADA. 


the  Act  of  L^iiMurt — Rflli^iu  Scraplu  Obviit^d — GcDenQ  Legialatiro 
Enomngnnebt  at  Ednodon— Statiitia  of  Schools  la  Upper  CBnada — 
Numhon  of  Sehorda  in  the  TDWDi—Goreniment  EducUiiHiel  Deputmeat— 
]R«ent  IlHtabluhDieat  of  NonaaJ  Schodi^TTiiiTenitiH  and  Collegiate  in* 
etitatioin  in  Upper  Canada— Eipesui  of  Butd  and  Tnition— Edantion  in 
Lover  Canada — Ganeral  Canditboi  of  the  Fftndi  Canadian  Ff^ndalk^-^ 
Bdiuatioiial  TnatitDtiona  in  Lower  Canada — Seminarin  of  Qnebec  and  Hon- 
tnal— UniieraitT  of  M'Gill  College,  and  High  School  of  Uontm]— Genenl 
condition,  and  Statiatica  of  Chorchea  in  Canada— dmnih  of  EBglwld.  nd 
FnabrteriaD  Detuminatiou— Uelhodiat  and  other  Denoniiiationa— Inta^ 
(■ting  Hiaaion  fi>r  the  Inatmction  of  Fngitifa  Slarea  ia  Upper  Canada— 
Gnunl  Bemarl^  on  tbe  aaliject  of  the  Chapter. 

Eduoation  has,  from  »  rerj  entlj  period  in  the  BBttlement 
of  Canada,  recdved  much  public  attention ;  and  legialatire 
efforts  have  been  conetautlj  directed  towards  its  support  uad 
encoDragement. 

The  general  diffiimon  of  a  good  education  has  had 
seriooa  obstacles  to  encounter  in  Canada,  possessing  a  grcAt 
stretch  of  countrj  thinlj  populated,  and  with  comparatiTely 
slender  means  to  plant  and  support  the  large  number  of 
schools  required.    A  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the 
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people  themselves,  too,  chieflj  a  class  of  the  old  aettleM, 
and  the  humble  class  of  emigrants  from  Britain,  haye  from 
circumstanceB  been  able  only  rerj  indiffeientlj  to  appreciate 
the  benefits  of  education.  These  impediments  haTe,  how- 
ever, bean  gradually  lessening  as  Canada  has  continued 
rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  wealth.  There  are  few 
parts  of  Canada,  even  in  the  most  remote  settlements,  where 
an,  ordinal^  English  education  may  not  be  had  at  a  very 
cheap  Tate.  Education  is  supported  jointly  by  goYemment 
and  the  exertions  of  the  people  themselves.  In  cases  where 
parents  are  unable  to  pay,  a  free  education  is  allowed  to  the 
children. 

The  act  passed  bj  the  provincial  legislature  in  1841, 
for  the  support  of  public  instruction  throughout  Canada, 
provided  that  the  proceeds  of  lands,  already  or  which  might 
be  hereafter  granted  by  the  l^ialatuie,  or  other  authority, 
should  b«  erected  into  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of 
coromon  schools.  It  set  aside  the  sum  of  f  S0,000  current^ 
a  year,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  municipal  districts, 
those  old  leading  divisions  of  the  country  we  have  been  de- 
scribing, such  as  the  Home,  London,  and  Western  Districts. 
The  district  councils — those  popularly  elected  municipal 
bodies  which  were  established  by  Lord  Sydenham — were, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  School  Act,  constituted  Boards  of 
Education,  and  were  directed  to  divide  the  lesser  divisions 
of  their  districts,  the  townships,  into  more  minute  divisions, 
to  be  called  school  districts,  and  to  apportion  among  these 
the  district  share  of  the  school  fund,  allowing  to  each 
township  a  sum  not  exceeding  XIO,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  ;  and  also  to  assess  the  inhabitants  for  building  a 
school-house,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  townships,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  local 
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aachiiMTf  of  the  »ct,  elected  fn>m  five  to  aeven  eoKamn- 
Rchool  commiMionen.  Their  chief  duties  *«Ke  to  wlect  t 
<ite  for  ft  Khool-boiue,  a^xaut  sod  lemoie  J^wsbus,  m^ 
^ulkte  the  courae  of  study  utd  the  boalv  tg  be  used,  ^nd 
ett^bli^  gener&l  rules  for  the  condi^t  of  schoota,  and  eom- 
Dtunicate  than  in  writing  ,to  the  twahw.  Two  or  mwe 
were  to  riut  each  school  in  their  tpwnsliip  kt  JeMt  NWe 
^  i^onth  ;  Mid  thej  were  .4ireo(e4  .to  repait  wmmJlj  to 
the  district  council  all  mttterg  «i  interest. 

£eiideB  these  two  bodies — the  duiti)ict«oaiHab  wd  the 
COBUuissioncn — ijiere  was  a  chief  supe^nteudei^  iilppOH^ted 
b;  the  goTomor,  whose  dutj  was  to  apportion  the  goMial 
fukdfl  smoDg  the  district,  ftocw^UC  to  tbe  nowW  irfohildrai 
in  each  from  fire  to  sixteen  yews  of  age,  ^  me  »bo )» 
t'uit  the  diitricts  aimu&li7]  tad  fXMOWe  tbe  condition  of 
the  Mshools,  to  piepue  fbnoi  for  nqiorfai,  to  addbreu  ang* 
gestions  whit^b  might  inUoduce  unilivwty  into  tbe  ^sbem, 
«nd  to  receiTe  the  sevenl  durtrict  reports,  wd  to  euhout 
tn  MUiu&l  report  of  his  own  to  the  governor,  repoeBflMav 
Ifae  gwieral  oonditioQ  Ritd  wOTkwg  of  the  system, 

Those  wftrring  grpunds,  which  mostly  in  eraiy  counb? 
lUM  found  to  lihiow  impedimente  in  the  w^  of  almost  eroiy 
oonceiTaible  ijttsfa  of  popylur  instn]ctioB>— the  rel^ioup 
scruples  of  tlu  various  Mct^-^-^M  tb<M  disposed  of  hve . — 
Whenever  the  iohaJ^il^Ats  of  uiy  tovnejup  or  puiph,  pro- 
fessug  ft  religious  Uiih  different  from  t^t  of  the  m^oii^ 
of  the  inhabitants,  shaU  dissent  ^m  tbe  uraogement  of 
the  commissioners,  with  refenaice  to  imy  school,  the  disssa- 
tients  sigufjing  s^ch  to  the  district  councUi  with  PMnea  of 
persons  elected  by  thMs  ns  trustee*,  swck  trustees,  confemir 
ing  to  the  dudes  of  eoflunissioneis,  ve  allowed  te  eptablMh 
and  maintain  schools,  and  to  receive  a  share  of  the  geiugti 
funds.    The  value  of  a  provision  of  thi«  Hfi  V  no  lees 
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libenl  than  importarat  in  »  country  inhabited,  eueh.M  Oamda 
i«,  'bj  people  froHi  man;  Twiotu  countriea,  and  profeaaing 
nciT  i«riet;f  (rfcieed;  indeed,  it  ianot  pouiUe  to  expect  ft 
Rfitem  of  public  inrtniotion  •to  be  tucoeufiilly  airied  on 
wi^ioiit  liltwsl  caaceHimis  to  opiniou  and  craeds,  provided 
tlmja  .tbst  the  leading  objects  aod  design  of  educatia* 
ftOOfpuMd  by  all  be  itAadily  kept  in  vieir.  Boaide*  tiie 
OoaawaBioaeie  and  tnuteea  for  the  oountrj,  there  are,  for 
iocotpomted  tomu  and  citiM,  bom.  hk  to  fouitem  penooH 
appUBtad  bj  the  govenkor  as  Boaidi  of  Ezamiaers,  who 
■hall  iSMnase  &  dteok  upon  the  p«w^  of  the  looal  iiM>n~ 
pontioni  in  the  election  of  teaehen.  TImm  bouda  oonoit 
of  an  «qnal  i»uabec  of  Gatltolioa  and  Proteetant^,  and  difid> 
ing  thentaelireB  into  two  dqiartiBeats,  one  «tw  the  sehoc^ 
attended  by  Catholie  ohildien,  the  other  ovei  the  Protestant 
•diooU,  they  exeroiie  tbe  priTil^es  of  r^ulatiuf  the  MhooU 
nod  counefl  of  study  m  the  lame  tuauDer  aa  the  couunic- 
HODcrs  and  trustMs  do  in  tha  country  Khooli.  The  -total 
Hdwint  of  few  paid  by  children  attending  the  oomm^ 
achwls  it  1b.  3d.  currency,  or  la.  aterling  a  mmtJi ;  aad  tea 
poor  dtildreo  in  sm^  school  district  are  allowed  ex^nption 
from  this  mm. 

An  act  rf  the  legislatiuis  of  Canada,  which  took  ^eet  on 
1st  January  1850,  made  provision  for  ibe  duties  of  districts 
M  tiller  Oaoada  being  tuUlled — which  diTisiioia  of  the 
oewtry,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  are  n<iw  aboliahed, 
and  Utat  of  eovntiea  substituted.  The  duties  of  office  of 
diatricl  superintnadent  of  paUic  schools,  whkh  existed, 
wen  transfoRsd  to  tawtuhip,  town,  and  aty  superinten- 
dents, who  wen  to  b«  a^Minted  by  dte  savenl  local  oowMiils. 
One  milUeti^  acres  of  land  have  also  been  wt  aside  for  ^ 
(upport  of  public  edueatitn. 

The  new  county  municipalities — as  has  been  partly 
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itated  in  the  chapter  on  the  graeni  and  local  gOTemment 
of  the  colony — are  empowered  to  pmcbase  propertj,  and  to 
erect  gmumar  Bchool-hoiueB  withm  their  respediTe  limits, 
u  the  wants  of  the  people  most  require,  and  to  make  rach 
prorision  in  aid  of  such  grammar  schools  as  the?  m&y  deem 
moat  expedient  for  the  advancement  of  education.  Thej 
aie  also  empowa«d  to  provide  permanently  fw  defnyii^ 
the  expense  of  attoidance  at  the  Universitj  of  Toronto, 
npper  Canada  Collie,  and  Bojal  Qrammar  School  there, 
of  U  manj  pnpils  of  the  public  grammar  schools  of  the 
conntj  M  ahall  be  desirous  of,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
maaters  competent  for,  any  of  the  scholarahipa,  exhi- 
bitions, or  other  priiea,  but  who,  from  want  of  means, 
might  atherwise  be  precluded  ftoni  such  competition.  These 
countj  authorities  of  Upper  Canada  are  also  empowered, 
Airthef,  to  endow  as  many  fellowships,  BchoUiships,  exhibi- 
tions, and  other  prizes,  in  the  UniTersitj  of  Toronto,  or  in 
Upper  Canada  College,  and  Boyal  Qnunraar  School  there, 
for  competition  amongst  the  pupils  of  the  pnblic  grammar 
schools  of  die  county,  aa  they  shall  deem  expedient  fot  the 
encouragement  of  leaning  amongst  the  youth  of  such 
county.  These  liberal  enactments  of  the  repreeenlatiTes  of 
the  people  of  Canada  are  proof  of  the  high  degree  of  import- 
ance attached  to  the  diffiision  of  education  in  the  coving. 

The  number  of  schools  in  operation  in  Upper  Canada  in 
1849  was  S8T1.  The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  ^ 
these  schools  were  138,465.  The  number  of  male  teacheiB 
was  2605,  and  the  number  of  female  teasers  704.  The 
total  amount  of  annual  salaries  of  teachers  was  Xl07,?13 
cuirency.  The  number  of  good  or  first-class  schools  was 
522  ;  the  number  of  middling  or  second-class  schools  was 
1884,  and  the  number  of  inferior  or  third-class  schools  was 
1066. 
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The  diBtrictB  ccntaining  ihe  tugeit  number  of  pnblie 
selumls  in  operation  were  the  Home,  Iiond<xi,  JohiutDvii, 
Newcastle,  Qore,  Niagara,  and  Midland.  The  Home  District 
contained  294,  the  district  of  London  220,  Johnstown  204, 
Newcastle  164,  Gore  188,  Niagara  160,  and  Midland  176. 
Other  sm^ei  or  more  recentlj  settled  districts  contained 
also  luge  numbers  of  public  schools.  The  Brock  District 
contained  136,  the  diatriot  of  Wellington  113,  Prince  Ed- 
ward 93,  Talbot  91,  Sintcoe  93,  Colbome  98,  and  Huron, 
the  moat  recentlj  settled  of  all,  64. 

The  dtj  of  Toronto  contained  15  public  schools,  King- 
ston 10,  and  Hamilton  6.  The  town  of  Cornwall  on  the 
.St.  Lawrence,  in  the  Eastern  District,  contained  6  public 
schools,  Prescott,  further  up  the  river  in  the  Johnstown 
District,  contuned  4,  BrockTille  in  the  same  district  3,  and 
BjtowD,  on  the  Ottawa  Biver,  in  the  district  of  Dalbousie, 
contained  6.  The  towns  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  Baj  of  Quinte,  such  as  Bellerille,  Picton,  Cobourg, 
and  Port  Hope,  contained  each  from  3  to  9  public  schools 
in  opentioD.  Further  weat  the  country,  the  towns  of  St. 
Catherines,  Niagara,  and  London,  contained  from  4  to  6 
public  schools  each  in  operation.  The  town  of  London  con- 
tained 4  schools  with  499  pupOa  on  the  roll.  The  amount 
of  salsiiea  of  the  teachers  of  these  four  public  schools  of 
this  town,  with  a  population  in  1848  of  4684,  was  :£600. 
This  town  had  also  saven  Sundaj  schools,  with  libraries 
containing  1300  volumes,  one  of  these  being  a  public  library 
of  600  Tolumee. 

The  GfoTemment  department  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  public  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  consistB  of  a 
chief  superintendent,  and  also  a  board,  named  the  Board  of 
Education.  There  is  now  also  a  Normal  school  established 
in  Upper  Canada,  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  male 
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■ad  fttukle  tekehen.  The  nnmbei  of  tsKdien  tiKmed  ia 
tkb  Somul  ■ehool  duringiibe  fint  Mwiee,  ending  6th  Ajnl 
1648,  mi  S3  mftlei.  Tike  nurobtn  during  the  MoaadiasaMa, 
oidiiig  IBtb  October  1648,  vera  lOL  nudet  and  S4  femalee. 
The  numben  during  die  third  sewiOQ,  eodii;^  Ifith  April 
184fi,  irwe  76  nulea,  33  fomlei ;  during  the  fourth  leaKus, 
ending  ISth  October  IS49,  99  m^es,  SI  females  ;  ud  dur- 
ing title  fifth  seMitn,  ending  Uth  April  1850,  «S  nutlw  and 
4Sfannlef. 

The  Universitiee  of  Upper  OvoKb  are,  the  TTaiveiaQr 
ef  Toronto,  {anutAj  King's  Oallege,  Torosto,  nkh  vhich 
Upper  Guwdn  Ckillege  is  incorporated;  the  Univenitj  of 
Queen's  Oollc^,  Kingston ;  uid  the  UiuTersitj  ot  Tictorin 
Cellule,  Cobonrg.  The  Univeraily  flf  Toionto  received 
•ome  elif^t  notke  in  the  chapter  eontuhiing  an  scctnnt  of 
tb»  Hcne  District,  inchidiQg  the  ct^  «f  TeroDto.  Tbe 
DniTeui^  ef  Qnen'i  Oc^^e,  ae  hai  beat  ttafaed  in  a  p«»- 
rieos  ^aptw,  ifas  inoorporated  in  1841,  and  eatahUehed  at 
Kingston,  in  connection  wiUi  the  Church  eif  Seottand. 
Tictoria  OoUege,  Cofaonig,  noticed  alee  in  a  pmrious  part 
of  Aa  voric,  was  inooiponted  as  an  academj  in  1B3S,  and 
as  a  Uurtnitj  in  1842,  in  connectioB  wilii  the  Wesl^an 
Methodist  Conference.  The  publiihed  chai^  fM  board 
and  tuition  at  Victoria  Ccdlage,  b  ^7  :  lOt.  per  teem  ef 
ekrrvi  weeks,  or  ^£30  pcx  umnin,  Tia  charge  at  Uf^er 
Caoa^  Oollege  amomts  to  ^6,  and  U  the  nntrenit^  rf 
Toronto,  where  the  sjatem  of  edmslion  is  sunilar  to  that  ef 
the  English  UniTenities,  the  charge  does  not  exceed  £B9. 

Ilwre  may  also  be  mentioned  hwe,  in  oenneetioik  with 
Collegiate  Institutione,  Knox's  OoUeg^  Toronto^  an  auti- 
tution  «(  Ute  Fnabfterian  Church  cf  Oanigla,  oi  Free  CSkunA 
of  ScoUaad.  There  is  a  staff  of  four  profeBsOEs  in  thk 
CoUega.    The  number  of  stndaUs  that  attended  one  of  Uw 
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Iwt  KoiaaB  km  fifty.  Tlwra  ue  kIm  other  cdlegw 
«m1  uutitntM  in  Upper  CioaAt,  belonging  to  mbui 
dmomiiutioiu.  Tlte  United  PiesbTterian  Church  hu  s 
Tliealogi<!»l  Instituta  in  Toronto.  The  Congregational  body 
hM  also  ona  IB  the  same  city.  The  Roman  Ottholio  body 
hw  a  CoUege  at  Kingston,  and  another  at  Byioim. 

We  have  mid  nothing  as  yet  of  Lower  Canada,  in  oomteo* 
tion  with  the  aubjoot  of  thia  chapter.  The  French,  which 
eomposa  the  great  body  of  the  inliabitaati  of  Lower  Canada, 
hBT*,  until  -wzj  recently,  baeit  left  ddefly  depmdent  upon 
th^  Soman  Catholic  cUrgy  for  inatruotion ;  and  the  rcBolt. 
at  thia  day  ia  that  the  great  mats  of  the  people  are  moet 
deploiably  ignorant.  The  very  good  adnealion  afibided  by 
the  nimnmna  to  the  female  portion  of  the  population  haa. 
made  thia  portion  of  the  population  of  Loww  Canada  grestly 
■aperioi  to  the  man.  The  women  are  mueh  men  active  and. 
indtutriona  than  the.  men  titronghout  the  country  pacta  of. 
Lower  Canada.  This  is  chiadj  owii^  it  is  tMlieyBd,.to  the 
mperior  intellectual  and  moml  training  they  reeeivai  A 
very  la^a  proportion  of  the  male  population,  at  lu«  been: 
aicertained,  are  unable  to  write  their  own  nanee.  The- 
French  colleges  and  aeminariH  of  Lower  Canada,  founded  I^; 
tdie  Jesuit!  and  other  oidon  of  the-  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
have  been  ehiefly  instrumtntfti  in  training  youth  for  the 
chnich,  and  the  profeaaitm  of  medicine,  and.  thft  bu'.  The 
priest*  and  the  ootaries  ^ua  educated  hare  swayed,  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  naaa  surrounding  them,  in  auch  diy 
euiriataneea  T«ry  much  aa  tiay  willed.  The  Canadian  k<Mr  , 
tarn  have  been  living  cm  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawranoe 
mnoh  in  the  aame  atate  of  civiliaation  aa  wen  their  ancea- 
toTS,  Fcendi  pronndal  emigrants,  on  theii  aniral  in  tJw 
oouatry  two  centuries  and  mwe  a^.  MnnicipsI  institutions 
bare  been  now  introduced  into  Lower  tinn»/l»j  altrng  with  a 
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■jttem  of  public  education,  audit  is  hoped  that  tlie  labours 
of  an  enlightened  geneisl  goverummt  in  the  colonj,  together 
with  the  exertioiu  of  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the 
people  theuuelTes,  will  hare  the  effect  of  gnduallj  improv- 
ing the  cimdition  of  the  French  Canadian  ruial  population. 
It  ii  pertiaps  umecessitrj  to  giro  in  det^  the  French 
Roman  Catholic  institutions  in  Lower  Cuuda,  The  princi- 
pal ones  ar«  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,  founded  in  1663,  and 
the  College  of  Montreal — a  compaiatirely  recent  foundation. 
The  Seminarj  of  Quebec  has  been  highlj  spoken  of  as  a  well- 
conducted  establiahmont.  The  buildings  are  eztenaiTo  and 
commodious ;  there  is  a  complete  staff  of  profesaors  and 
masters,  the  library  is  valuable,  and  the  students  receive  an 
extensive  course  of  education.  This  institution  combines 
both  the  day  school  and  college — there  being,  in  addition  to 
the  resident  boarders,  a  large  number  of  the  boys  of  the  city 
received  as  pupils.  The  course  of  education  includes  th» 
English,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  arithmetic, 
geography,  ancient  and  modem  history,  rhetoric,  logic, 
moral  and  natural  philosophy,  algebra,  mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, chemistry,  music,  and  the  art  of  design.  The  expe- 
rimental lecture-room  possesses  an  extensive  set  of  philoso- 
phical apparataa.  The  expense  of  boarders  at  this  institu- 
tion does  not  exceed  £25  to  ^£30  a-year.  Proteatanta  and 
Catholics  are  admitted  indiscriminately  ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  no  attempts  are  made  at  conversion.  These  de- 
tails of  this  Seminary  of  Quebec  are  given,  in  order  that 
the  state  of  education  among  the  better  classes  of  Ifae 
community  in  Lower  Canada  be  not  too  much  underrated. 
There  are  several  colleges  in  the  towns  atid  vill^es  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  of  quite  recent  foundation.  The  more  in- 
telligent and  liberal  portion  of  the  French  inhabitants, 
including  clergy,  acknowledge  the  very  unsatisfactory  geoe- 
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tal  state  ot  education,  and  are  aaaiBting  to  impioTe  it.  Se- 
ndee these  colleges  for  the  msJe  part  of  the  population,  &ere 
are  regularly  organized  high  schoels  for  young  ladies  in  the 
principal  nunneries,  as  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  chap- 
ter giving  an  account  of  Montreal. 

There  are  seraral  highlj  respectable  English  schools  in 
the  dties  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  High  School  of  Mon- 
treal has  been  already  mentiwied  ;  and  also  the  University  of 
U'Qill  College  at  MontreaL  The  principal  Eoglish  schools 
for  young  ladies  in  Montreal  have  had  a  very  deservedly 
high  reputation  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

We  shall  now  present  a  brief  statiatical  statement  of  the 
leligious  dwominatioDs  in  Canada.  The  subject  is  one  to 
which  we  would  have  gladly  devoted  a  chapter  had  our  limits 
permitted.  The  large  and  rapidly  increasing  field  in  Canada 
for  able  and  &ithful  ministers  is  &r  too  little  known  and 
thought  of  in  this  country,  and  the  consequoices  has  been,  that 
the  colony,  generally  speaking,  has  been  rather  indifferently 
supplied  in  many  parts.  The  towns  and  larger  number  of 
country  settlements,  howeTer,haTe  usuaUy  comfortable  places 
of  worship  ;  and  Canada  is  to  a  great  extent  highly  privi- 
leged in  having  numbers  of  faithful  and  devoted  preachers 
of  the  gospel.  The  demand  for  good  and  able  ministers  in 
the  colony  has  always  much  exceeded  the  supply.  In  the 
presott  greatly  advanced  progress  of  the  country  this  is  now 
much  more  strongly  the  case. 

•The  Church  of  England  has  much  the  largest  number  of 
congregations  in  Canada.  The  number  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Lower  Canada  in  1^50  was  eighty- 
four.  There  are  also  the  bishops  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
In  Upper  Canada  there  are  the  bishop  of  Toronto,  the  arch- 
deacons of  Kingston  and  Tork,  tmd,  in  18G0,  there  were  134 
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•Iwgy,  bcaidM  frcn  twdre  to  flfteMi  mudaMOiei.  TksMr 
wm  chicflj  tiftveUing  mianoipiiw ;  ■ad  Aownot'nmvs 
rtktwned  kt  Indiui  Mtttanenta. 

The  Pnfbjtoriaa  Chnreh  of  Otwadit-in  oonneetioii  with 
ttw  Church  of  Scotluid,  had,  in  18S0,  Riteen  oidained 
miniiten  in  Lower  Canada,  and  toitj-tix.  in  Fpper  Canada. 
TLb  Chuidi  had  bwidea  fire  miw>(»ariM,  one  in  Lower  aUd 
four  in  Upper  Canada.  The  nranber  of  vacant  charges  in 
Upper  Canada  was  thirty-Sve,  and  the  nmaber  in  Lowv 
Canada  fire.  The  Preabjteiian  Church  of  Canada  in 
connection  with  Uie  Free  Church  of  Soothuid  h»i  (ix- 
wdained  miniatera  in  Lower  Canada,  and  fiftj-uine  in  Upp^ 
CttiadK.  Km  number  of  vacant  efaargeft  reported  in  'Uppv 
Oanada  waa  fort^-foar,  and  the  Dumber  in  Lower  Canada' 
deren.  The  United  Pretbyterian  Synod  iu'  Canada  had,  in 
1B50,  thiitj-fonr  ordained  miniiten  in  Uppai  Canada^  and' 
fire  in  Lower  Canada.  Thia  body  had  twelve  Taoant  chwgH 
in  Upfwr  Canada.  Tb»  American  PTHbytaiiaas  had  our 
ecDgngatMa  in  Lower  Canada,  in  Uontreid. 

The  Weileyan  Methodist  Church  is  Canada  had-  180 
miniftere  in  Upper  Canada,  and  twen^  in  Lowa  Canada 
The  Canadian  Wedeyan  Methodiit,  New  Cottnzion  CfanTCli, 
had  for^-Bix  miniflKta  in  Upper  Canada,  and  lix  in  Loww 
Canada.  The  Hethodiat  Bpiioopal  Ohuich.  in.  Canada  lai- 
■erieirtj-nine  nunitteia  in.  Upper  Canada,  The  PrimHrn. 
Methodists  had  nineteen  mfauatvn  in  Upp«  Canada.  Th« 
Congregatioualist  denomination  had  thiity'tiiraa  miniatar 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  twdve  in  Lowo  Canada.  The 
number  of  vacant  chaigea  in  Upper  Canada,  in  oonneatiaar 
with  thia  body,  was  seven,  and  in  Lower  Canada  two.  Tha- 
Baptiat  denomination  bad  109  miniatera  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  tbirteen  in  Lower  Canada.  Thia  body  had  seven  vacant 
chargw  iu  Upper   Canada.     The   Bible  Christian  Okindi 
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in  Uppw  GBiiada,  in  conneetioD  with  th«  BiUe  Cbristiui 
ConfBTCoice  kbA  MiBuoBsrj  Craniuittee  in  Bogluid,  had 
foufteen  miniBten  ia  Upper  CanadA  ia  18B0.  These  were 
atationed  eltiefl;  aionad  the  Rha«a  of  Iiake  Ontario  and  the 
Baj  of  Quiste.  The  tTnitariao  body  had  one  congregation 
in  Lower  Canada,  in  Montreal.  There  was  one  Jewish 
Synago^e  in  M<HitreaI. 

The  Koman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada,  which  embraee* 
the  large  bodj  of  Freocii  Canadian  population,  had,  in  1850, 
464  prietta  in  Lower  Canada.  In  Upper  Canada,  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  cmgregations  are  composed  chieflj  of  the 
Iri^  portion  of  the  population,  the  number  of  pricBti,  in 
1860,  ws«  serentj-niDe.  These  were  distributed  to  tbe  laoet 
remote  Bettlemeats  of  &e  eountrj,  embracing  stations 
among  the  Indians  on  the  bordws  of  Lake  Svqwrior,  uid  on 
the  Manitoulin  Islands,  and  borders  of  Lake  Huron.  The 
Boman  CaUulic  Church,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Weelaiwi  Methodist  Chuidi,  have,  as  has  been  already 
mientioDed,  been  &t  ^e  most  active  of  the  churches  in 
eonvertiDg  Mid  leformiBg  the  h^its  of  the  Indians  in 
Canada.  The  Weelejan  Methodist  Chorch,  of  the  three, 
lus,  it  is  believed,  hetat  the  most  succesaflii  The  Indian 
miuions  of  this  chuidli  in  Upper  Canada  are  understood  to 
be  in  a  very  encouixging  condition. 

There  has  been  a  very  interesting  mission  established  bj 
ibe  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  or  Free  Church,  in  the 
Western  District,  Upper  Canada.  The  recent  law  of  the 
United  States,  facilitating  the  capture  of  fugitive  slaves  in 
any  part  of  that  country,  has  largely  increased  the  number 
of  coloured  people  in  Oonada.  The  number,  in  the  early 
part  of  lefil,  was  estimated  to  be  thirty  thousand.  An 
association  was  formed  at  Toronto  for  the  purchase  of  land, 
in  order  to  provide  a  home  for  these  fugitives,  and  as  a' 
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m«uu  for  th«r  numl  eleration.  Five  thoiUBud  ictbh  *cfe 
•et  adde,  in  the  townihip  of  Rkleigh,  cmmtj  of  K«at, 
Weatem  Dutriet, — »  pkrt  of  the  coiinti7  of  ou^  kceen  to 
fugitiTee  from  American  bondage,  and  raitaUe  also  aa 
aoconnt  of  ita  climate  for  their  reddeocs,  and  profitable 
employment.  A  probationer  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, Mr.  William  King,  agreed  to  become  the  missionar; 
to  this  coloured  population  ;  and  one  of  the  etud«n(a 
of  the  college  in  connection  with  this  ebuKh  at  Toronto 
was  appointed  tcAchw.  In  18S1,  when  the  misaioa  had 
been  established  little  more  than  a  jear,  thirty  families  were 
settled  on  the  lands  of  the  association,  and  the  school 
numboed  thirty-three  pupils.  Porticms  of  the  white  sod 
coloured  population  of  the  United  States  haTO  assisted  in 
maintuning  this  interesting  misnon. 

We  now  dnw  this  chapter  to  a  close.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  statements  that  Canada,  both  in  respect  of 
educational  and  leli^ODS  advanti^es,  is,  considering  ill 
circnmstances,  ytrj  highly  privil^ed.  In  the  towns  and<^dff 
settlemente  there  ie  usually  no  want  of  either  churches  or 
schools.  In  new  and  more  remote  settlements  both  cburchn 
and  sdiools  are  again  thinly  enough  scattered.  Families 
who  properly  Talue  such  privileges  may,  howorer,  aTMd 
placing  themadTce  in  those  situations.  Abundance  of  good 
and  cheap  land  is  to  be  had  where  religions  ordinaneea  and 
an  ordinary  English  education  are  within  easy  reach. 
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WAQSS,  RBNTS,  AKD  PBICBB  OF  PBOVIStOHS. 

iKterhet  Tnrnnulioa  on  th«  labject  of  the  dnund  tnd  Vilne  of  T^bsiiT  in 
CuadB— Otncnl  Staid  of  Trula  in  CnDHdk— KaUi  of  Wi(«  mi  nther 
P»rticiUu>  of  Trades— HonM  Cirpinte™  uti  Joineri— Biiekl»yBr»— 8t«M- 
M»*)nl— FImIo™— F»inliri  — Bluclumithi  — Curiags  M»ken —Wheel 
Wiigbti — Tinimithi-  Biken — Shoemaiion — Tsilort — Printen — Scamm 
Apprcntica— Femile  Enip1o;meDU— ?viii  Bemnti— I^lnnirM  ScBteb 
Fum  Serruta— EiperioDCH  ud  Pmpectt  of  >  Fmfcnlure  Flmghni*!!— 
Otber  Tnda  ud  Occnpatloni  in  Cuuida- Tible  of  Wegei  Pibllehed  b;  tbe 
Enugntioii  CoinsuHiDDUi—Dcsiiuid  fbr  labour  id  Ctudi— Bits  ul 
,  DoMiptioii  of  Boud  ind  Lodpif  in  the  Cokmjr—BcDti  ud  Deaoip- 
tion  of  Houa—Fiicia  of  Fnninoog  and  Tael—tiicf  ud  I>e«ripti<ui  of 
CLothiog. 

Ik  proceeding  to  give  deUiled  infomution  on  the  nibjeota 
of  wages,  renti,  and  prices  of  prOTiaiODB  tad  clothing  in 
Canadai,  wo  commence  fint  with 

Wasm. 
Mucli  inconvenience  to  individuab  has  been  tlie  conie- 
quence  of  the  indiscriminate  infonnation  diculated  witli 
I'eBpect  to  the  demand  and  remuneration  for  difierent  kinds 
of  labour  in  Canada.  PenonB  frequently  arrive  in  the 
colony  buoyed  with  high  hopes  of  th«r  serricefl  being  in 
great  request  at  certain  high  rates,  which  they  found  iur 
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ruubly  quoUd  in  the  emigration  guide  books  they  had 
nad.  Did  they  know  that  in  most  iiutaiicea  this  sort  of 
inform&tioD  has  beat  hamded  down  in  stereotype  &om  one 
writer  to  another,  year  after  year,  while  the  state  of  things 
within  the  colony  all  the  while  eoutinned  more  or  lem 
changing,  much  teas  dependence  would  of  course  be  placed 
upon  it ;  and  th^  wonld  not,  on  arriving  in  the  colony, 
refuse,  in  their  false  expectations,  the  offer  of  mod^^ate 
wages,  and  have  painfully  to  experience  tliis  error  what 
both  their  patience  and  means  for  further  travelliiig  are 
exhausted. 

Another  preTalent  mist^e  is,  that  inferior  deecriptione 
of  tradesmen  auit,  and  find  employment  almost  as  well  as 
the  beat  in  Canada — the  colony,  aa  in^riduals  reason,  being 
young,  and  therefore  in  a  comparatiTely  rude  state,  good 
workmanship  is  not  in  request.  This  may  apply  to  small 
Tilli^^  01  ccuntiy  setUemmts  ;  but  the  case  in  i^ard  to 
the  towns  is  for  the  most  part  quite  the  rererse.  lit  the 
principal  towns  of  Canada,  labour  being  usually  well  re- 
munerated, the  wtM^kmanahip  required  is  not  infmorto  that 
in  the  best  towns  of  Britain.  Inferior  hands  experience 
difficulty  in  getting  employment,  while  superior  tradeemen 
in  most  branches  an  highly  prised.  Certain  trades,  again, 
it  would  be  weli  for  many  would  they  lefleot,  hare  lit4Je  or 
no  encouragetoent  at  all  in  Canada — such  as  those  eng^ed 
in  the  finer  descriptions  of  manufactuiea  which  the  colony 
import  from  Britain  or  the  United  States.  Others  must 
also  have  to  take  into  account  how  the  eeasMis  may  affect 
their  pwticnlsr  branch,  as  the  long  frost  in  winter  matwi- 
rily  lessens  Uie  wages  of  the  plasterer,  bricklayer,  and 
stone-mason  on  the  aTcrage  of  the  year.  And  again,  the 
rates  of  the  genenJity  of  trades  vary  in  diSwenl  parts  irf 
the  country,  and  in  tiie  nme  parts  at  putieular  paiodi. 
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With  i^&rd  to  the  houn  of  l&bour,  it  may  be  stated 
genenllf  that  thejr  are  someirhat  longer,  and  the  applica- 
ti<»i  ii  etoMT,  thaa  in  Bribuo.  Trademeo  who  have  been 
long  in  anj  part  of  North  America  luuallj  get  acoustomed 
to  put  work  more  speedily  throitgh  thdr  handa,  and  ue 
gcmerally  more  invoitive  in  tiu  rariatj  of  their  modes  of 
doing  work,  than  'old  countij'  tradenDas. 

Minnte  pwiodical  Btatiitios  from  the  several  diatricta  or 
counties,  ipecLfying,  ftn  iiutaooe,  tiie  numbefs  eoi^aged  in  the 
T»riouB  trades,  with  tike  tat«e  of  wages,  and  remarks  regard- 
ing the  probable  demand,  would  be  of  great  benefit  as  a  guid- 
ance to  the  home  populatioii,  U  well  as  to  the  general  intwests 
of  the  colony.  The  respective  counties  might,  assisted  by 
the  provincial  Govermnent,  collect  and  publish  this  in- 
foimatiou  aa  part  of  a  yearly  oenaus  ;  and  the  parent 
Oovemment  might  superinteDd  its  cheap  periodical  dis- 
tribution at  home. 

From.  persMial  obMrration  and  inquiries  in  Western 
Oanada,  a  few  particulars  regarding  several  of  the  trades  are 
here  lutgoiosd.  The  ratea  given  are  for  hands  with  some 
experience  of  the  work  of  the  country  ;  newly  arrived 
emignuts  may  expeot  to  receive,  in  moft  cases,  ntea  Dot 
quite  BO  high. 

HonBB  Cakfivtbbs  and  Joikebb. 
Both  tfaesa  teades,  from  the  numb^  of  bnUdiugs,  chiefly 
of  wood,  which  aito  required,  do  well  in  Canada.  Indifferent 
hands,  howerer,  need  not  expect  much  encouragement,  na 
there  are  a  great  many  of  these  already  in  the  country 
frvqumtly  unonplof  ed.  The  rate  of  wages  may  be  quoted 
to  be  from  4s.  to  6b.  a  dfty  sterling  (sad  it  may  be  here 
mentioned  that  in  this  currency  all  rates,  when  not  other- 
wise stated,  will  be  understood  to  be  quoted). 
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BklCKUTBBa. 


A  nune  Untiled  sninbw  of  this  ti»dB  it  mqnind,  and 
chi^y  in  wttlementa  that  t»Te  made  «ome  ptognta,  where 
the  inhabituita  have  aoqnired  the  meana  and  leisure  to  sub- 
stitute more  labeMntial  and  duiable  materiab  tar  wood. 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  London,  are  towns  which  build  k 
good  deal  of  brick.  Montreal  and  Eingtton  aM  now  build- 
ing chieflj  of  itone.  The  rate  of  wmgei  of  bricklajen  in 
Canada  maj  be  stated  to  be  from  6t.  to  6«.  a-da;.  The 
winter  leaaon  it  much  against  this  trade,  as  onlj  eight 
months'  work  in  the  jeax  can  be  calcoUited  upon. 

Svoke-Uabohb. 
Teij  few  of  this  trade  h&ve  as  jet  found  encoi]r>g«ni«nt 
west  of  Hamilhm.  In  dtat  tomi  teroral  nbBtantial  atone 
buildings  have  been  erected  from  a  neighbouring  quai^, 
Ejtone,  howerer,  is  now  being  found  in  various  parts  west- 
ward. The  public  court-house  in  the  town  of  Qoderidi, 
districi  of  Huron,  60  miles  north  of  London,  is  built  of 
stone.  A  quanj  of  limeetone,  very  suitable  for  building, 
has  been  sometime  discorered,  and  considered  to  be  almost 
inexhaustible,  four  miles  from  the  town  of  London.  The 
new  jail  and  court-house,  «iected  in  1S43,  has  been  pant); 
built  with  it.  Before  the  discoTerj  was  made  known,  the 
estimate  for  ruble  stone  work  in  foundations,  dwarf  walls, 
cesB  pools,  dec,  was  11^.  per  cubic  foot,  and  afW  the 
quarrj  was  made  known,  it  lessoied  the  tamo  description 
of  work,  about  one-half,  it  bong  thm  estimated  at  ed.  p«r 
foot.  Stone  from  tiiis  qnany  was  charged  to  the  Lcmdon 
District  6s.  2d.  pea  cord  of  126  cubic  feet,  and  the  quany- 
ing  cost  besides  4e.  Id.  per  coid,  and  the  carting  for  the 
four  miles  into  L«nidon  was  22s.,  making  a  total  cost  dft- 
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IWered  in  the  toim  of  32s.  3d.  Lime  and  sand  are  had  in ' 
abundance,  both  near  the  town  and  Ihroughaut  the  district, 
u  ia  the  case  geneiall;  all  over  Canada.  The  best  towns 
for  masons  hare  ueually  been  Kingston  and  Montreal.  In 
Toronto  latterly  there  have  been  ntany  very  handBoioe 
stone  buildings  erected.  The  wages  of  masons  in  Canada 
may  be  quoted  at  bom  4s.  to  Ss.  a-day.  The  working 
season  may  be  estimated  to  be  &om  Ist  May  to  10th  No- 
Tember. 

Plasthbbbb, 
This  trade  is  much  required  in  Canada,  as  houses  of 
every  description,  except  the  rerj  poorest,  are  lathed 
and  plastered  the  same  as  in  Britain.  Wages  about  the 
same  as  bricklayers ;  and  the  same  drawback  of  a  long 
season  of  frost  applies  also  to  this  trade. 

PAiNrsas. 
This  is  a  good  trade  in  Canada,  and  all  the  individuals 
I  hare  known  engaged  in  it  have  had  opportunities  of  pros- 
pering. Wooden  houses,  besides  inside  painting,  usually 
receive  two  or  more  coats  of  white  or  stone  colour,  on  every 
part  outside,  excepting  the  roof.  Id  the  towns  the  same 
description  of  work  is  done  as  in  Britain.  Wages  may  be 
stated  to  be  from  4b.  to  5b.  per  day. 

Blaoksmiths. 
This  trade  is  one  which  will  always  employ  many  hands 
in  Canada,  chietly'owing  to  the  quantity  of  waggons,  car- 
riages, and  agricultural  implements  in  demand,  and  the 
number  of  hors£«  requiring  to  be  shod.  Wages  may  be 
'  stated  to  be  ^  a  month  with  board,  and  4s.  to  6s.  a  day 
without  boud. 
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A  few  nquired  in  the  towni.    Wagw,  £Ato  £3: 10».  » 
month  with  board,  uid  4s.  to  Si.  a  ixj  widioat  board. 

WhXUi- WSI QHTB. 

SometiiiMB  paid  bj  the  piece,/!  :48.ftwt  of  foorwhadi. 
Aroagehaixli  omu  make  two  set  nmtk,  and  some  good 

TnraMiTHB. 
Wi^es,  30a.  to  30s.  •  week  with  board.  This  b*de  is 
very  much  carried  on  in  tha  western  parts  of  Caiwda  hy 
means  of  barter.  Trarelling  waggons  are  kept  l:^  master 
tradeemm,  and  sent  loaded  with  waree  tikrough  the  country, 
which  are  bartered  for  Am,  feathers,  &c.  The  fiira  are  sold 
in  the  New  YoA  oi  Monb«al  ma^et  for  ahtpmeDt  to  Eng- 
land. A  great  man;  of  ingenious  American  machines  are 
used  in  working  the  tin,  such  as  for  taming  locks,  putting 
tire  together,  groOTing,  preparing  tiie  tor  wire  and  patting 
it  in,  turning  out  and  setting  down  bottoms,  all  which  much 
abridges  labour.  The  description  of  tin  known  as  IC  ia 
chiefly  used,  and  IS  to  a  limited  extent. 

Baebiui. 
Although  in  the  country  parts  people  usually  bake  their 
own  bread,  in  the  towns  a  considerable  quantitj  of  bakecs' 
loaves  and  fancy  bread  are  used,  and  the  trade  is  one  which 
prospers  well.  Not  so  much  capital  is  thought  requisite  to 
begin  busineBi  as  in  Britain,  many  in  this  country  just  pur- 
chasing a  barrel  or  two  of  flour  as  required.  In  some  of  the 
towns,  as  Toronto,ana8eicei^ulat6sthepriceof  bread,  and 
6s.,  I  am  informed,  is  allowed  for  baking  a  barxel  of  flour 
containing  186  lbs.   The  Oovemment  contract  for  the  troops 
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in  some  paxta  of  Cui&dK  bound  the  baker  to  giTS  equal 
weight  ofbread  for  weight  of  flour,  the  QoTenunent  suppljing 
the  flour.  The  public  bakers  uBuatlj  take  more  proflt  than 
this.  Wh«n  flour  sells  at  14s.  to  18a.  par  burel  of  196  lbs., 
the  4  lb.  loaf  Bells  in  the  shops  in  towns  from  4i.  to  fid. 
sterling.  Journeymen  receive  40b.  to  46b.  m  month  with 
board.  The  hours  of  labour  are  equally  long,  and  m  nn- 
seuonable,  as  in  Britain.  The  ayerage  price  of  a  barrel  of 
flour  in  Canada  is  stated  to  be  18h.  6d.,  and  the  cost  of 
transport  from  theWellaud  Canal,  between  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  centre  of  production, 
was  estimated  a  few  years  ago  at  14s.  6d.  to  any  part  of 
Britain,  making  the  cost  of  Canada  flour  in  Britain,  exclu- 
sive of  duty,  33s.  The  completion  of  the  great  canals  of 
Canada,  which  has  since  taken  place,  has  probably  made  a 
reduction  of  about  8s.  6d.  on  the  cost  of  transport. 

Shoshakibs. 
Notwithstanding  a  considerable  quantity  of  cheap  shoes 
imported  from  the  United  States,  shoemaking  is  a  prosper- 
ous trade  in  most  parts  of  Canada.  Joumeymen  are,  as  in 
this  country,  paid  by  the  piece.  Bootmakers  usually  pro- 
cure in  Western  Canada  10s.  a  pair  for  the  best,  Bs.  for 
common,  and  6b.  for  '  pegged'  boots.  For  men's  dress  shoes 
4b.  2d.  is  paid,  and  for  ladies'  dress  do.  2s.  to  2e.  6d.  Good 
hands  do  not  usually  experience  much  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing employment.  The  earnings  of  joumeymen  may  be  said 
to  range  from  £4s.  to  48b.  a  week.  Masters'  prices  are  S4s. 
to  28b.  for  best  Wellin;;ton  boots,  and  for  coarse  boots,  14b. 
to  16b,  ;  gentlemen's  dress  shoes  10s.  to  lis. ;  ladies'  walk- 
ing shoes  10s. ;  children's  shoes  4s.  to  6a.  Leatha  is  con- 
sidered to  be  not  quite  so  good  as  in  Britain,  owing  to  less 
care  and  time  bung  bestowed  in  the  preparation. 
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Firtbthit  workm^i  maj  not  find  much  diffieultj  in  pro- 
cnriDg  employment,  but  of  inferior  hknds  I  would  s&;  that 
Ouiada  is  fully  stocked.  JoiiTneymen'i  wftges  are  I9s.  for 
making  a  dreu-eoat,  tarauMiv  4b.,  vest  4b.  Th«  work  that 
ia  paid  thus  i^  of  the  best  description,  and  quite  as  good 
as  is  required  in  the  first  towns  in  Britain.  The  master 
tradeamen's  pricee  are  generally'  24b.  to  2Bs.  for  making  a 
dnu-coat,  and  6s.  for  trousers,  and  the  same  for  veet. 
Clothes,  however,  b;  second  and  third  class  ttadeemm,  axt 
much  cheaper ;  and  both  women  and  inferior  class  trades- 
men make  a  good  deal  for  the  shops  at  very  low  rates; 
and  moch  of  this  description  of  work  is  sold  in  Canada. 

PniHTBBe. 

The  demand  fot  printers  in  Canada  has  usually  been 
very  limited,  the  trade  being  chiefly  confined  to  newspapcff 
and  job  irtak.  Wages  vary  from  28s.  to  40s.  a  week.  The 
newspapers,  generally  speaking,  with  ezoeptions  in  the  chief 
towns,  do  not  appeal  to  meet  with  enoouiagement  sufficient  to 
causa  either  good  workmanship,  oi  much  editorial  care  bwng 
employed  upon  them.  The  sheet  is  usually  amallor  than 
the  ordinary  used  papers  in  Britain,  the  piqiei  inferior,  and 
a  considerable  portion  is  occupied  with  advertisemwtH,  and 
the  greater  number  of  these  '  standing '  ones — lay  for  two, 
three,  six  months,  or  longer ;  the  advertisers  having  con- 
tracted for  'a  square,'  a  hal^  or  a  whole  ootunm  at  so  much 
a  year.  Advertisements  of  from  six  to  ten  lines  are  charged 
from  about  2s.  to  3b.  for  a  first  insertion,  and  for  each 
Bubsequent  insertion  the  charge  is  only  one-fourUi  of  these 
rates,  namely  from  6d.  to  9d.  Longer  advertisemoits  are 
chained  3^  a  line  for  first  insertion,  and  |d.  each  subae- 
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quent  one.  There  are  no  goTemmeat-dut;  upon  ulTertue' 
meatB,  no  duty  upon  paper,  and  uo  stamp,  noi  any  sort  of  n- 
Btriction  whatever  upon  the  publication  of  newspapere.  Paper* 
sent  through  tho  Poat-Office  were,  until  lately,  charged  Id. 
each,  payable  by  the  printer,  before  they  could  be  fiirwai^led ; 
now  only  ^.  u  charged  upon  each  to  the  party  receiring  it. 
The  price  of  wedly  newspapen  in  Canada  is  about  13s.  a 
year ;  and  of  the  most  respectable  twice-a-week  pi^MTS  bom 
18b.  to  SOa.  In  Toronto  and  Hontre&l  some  very  good  work 
is  performed,  conaisting  of  jobbing,  pmodicals,  pamphlets, 
and  a  book  occasionally.  Paper  foT  the  porpoaea  of  printing 
is  chiefly  mauufikctured  in  Canada,  and  a  ream  of  the 
ordinary  newspaper  size  and  quality  costs  from  about  16s. 
to  24s.  A  printing  press  of  the  description  called  Imperial, 
small.  No.  1,  of  United  States  make,  can  be  purchased  for 
from  £40  to  ^60.  Thedescription  or 'fount*  of  typecalled 
'  Long  Primer,'  of  United  States  mauuikcture,  costs  about 
Is.  7d.  per  lb.  Wooden  block  letters  for  posting  bills  are 
made  by  machinery  \fithiD  the  colcny.  Ur.  Buthren,  a 
rebtive  of  the  ingenious  printing-press  maker  of  Bdinbui^fa, 
some  years  ^o  commenced  the  ntanufiMJtnn  of  these  types 
in  Canada,  at  the  spirited  and  rapidly-growing  town  of 
Hamilton.  I  have  seen  several  neat  spedmens  of  the  letters  ; 
and  their  manuhcture  by  machinery  was  the  first  attempt 
of  the  kind,  I  hare  been  informed,  in  the  colony. 

Seakbh. 
The  trade  upon  the  great  lakes,  especially  as  regards 
steam  navigation,  being  rapidly  on  the  increase,  good  sea- 
men are  commonly  in  deniand,  and  luTo  &ir  prospects  if 
sober  and  diligent.  Wages  of  men  have  been  from  £3  :  4g. 
to  £A  :  ISs.  a  month  ;  mates,  £i  io  £6  :  12s.;  and  masters, 
£10  to  £12  a  month.  Lads  able  to  cook  for  six  or  eight  m«u 
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han  bad  freqtwntly  from  £1 :  121.  to  £3  a  month.  SeuDen 
upon  the  Americao  Iftka  ue  both  bettm  tndted  aad  better 
fed  thui  either  our  eouting  or  foreiga-gouig  TCMeb  at  home ; 
but  in  noting  the  wages,  it  is  to  be  mentioned,  tiiAt  there  is 
DO  uiling  during  winter,  the  lakes  during  thtit  wmob  being 
luuallf  froien.  The  period  daring  whtdv  iumg»tion  u 
curied  on,  maj  be  stated  to  be  seven  to  seroi  and  a  hatf 
months,  namely,  from  the  be^^iming  of  April  or  Uaj, 
according  as  the  ice  dears  away,  till  the  end  of  October,  or 
it  may  be  somewhat  later.  About  two-thinU  of  the  BeameD 
on  these  lakes  along  the  Canada  shore  are  supplied  firom 
among  the  hardy  west  Highlanders,  chiefly  Argylwhire 
fishermen.  They  go  to  the  lakes  during  summer,  and  woric 
usually  upon  a  farm  in  the  winter  season.  The  industrious 
and  sober  have  aU  greatly  bettered  theii  circumstances,  and 
many  who  came  out  with  no  money  a  few  years  ago  are  in 
possession  of  good  &nns.  The  vessels  upon  the  lakes  are 
chiefly  owned  by  merchants,  and  sometimes  the  captains 

AppEBaTioEfl. 

Speaking  generally  of  apprentices  in  all  trades,  thej 
usually  gM  as  much  during  theii  apprenticeship  as  providtfl 
for  their  support.  They  most  frequently  board  with  theii 
employers,  and  have  a  sufficient  sum  allowed  for  clothing. 
The  ordinary  periods  of  apprenticeships  are  from  three  to 
fire  years. 

Fekali  Bkplotkesth. 

Such  descriptions  of  female  employment,  as  dress- 
making, millinery,  plain  sewing,  and  washing,  appear  to  be 
well  stocked,  and  the  remuneration  moderate.  Washing  is 
usually  charged  2e.  a  docen  pieces,  and  families  aitd  othtn 
contracting  by  the  month  hare  it  fbr  much  less.  Coloured 
shirts,  foil  breasted,  are  made  from  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  each,  and 
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white  onee,  Is.  6d.  to  3g,  6d.  Hud-urvants'  mges  may  be 
alated  to  vai;  from  £6  to  £16  a  jear  for  common  serrsjiU. 
Young  giila  on  lint  going  to  serrica  get  about  4b.  to  tii. 
a  TtxHith,  and  good  cooks  about  £12,  and  in  cues  £1S 
a  jeftT.  Good  Scotch  and  Bugliih  serraikts  are  much  priced, 
and  are  geneiall;  scarce. 

FASV-SBBTAHTa    AITD    LaBOHVEBS. 

The  rate  of  wages  for  common  labouren  i*  liable  to 
great  flnctnationB  in  Canada,  dep^ding  naturally  ii{k)ii  the 
extent  of  public  wo^  carried  on  at  particular  uasons,  and 
the  nqiply  of  hands  in  the  country.  The  great  number  of 
Irish  labourers  that  proceed  to  Canada  har^  not  only  kept 
the  rate  of  n^es  moderate,  but  have  frequently,  occasioned 
much  annoyance  and  inconrenience  from  the  OTer-supply, 
both  to  contnctoTS  and  quietly  disposed  labourers.  Wages 
may  be  quoted  to  be  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.,  geoeiallj  about  Ss., 
a  day.  Farm-swrants  frequently  get  in  the  western  parti 
of  Canada  from  32s.  to  48s.  a  month,  and  board ;  in  certain 
patta  of  the  country,  and  at  oortain  seasons  whoi  the 
price  of  produce  is  low,  and  labout^n  not  much  in  demand, 
Uiey  are  to  be  had  at  the  rate  of  &om  SOs.  to  32a.  a 
month. 

Scotch  &rm-4ervants  command  readiest  employment,  and 
at  the  beat  rate  of  wages.  I  know  many  of  them  who  have 
prospered  remarkably  well  in  Canada.  One  from  Forfar- 
dlire,  who  had  12  guineas  a  year,  and  oatmeal  and  mUk  in 
a  '  bothy '  at  home,  came  to  Canada  in  1S41,  and  in  a  few 
yean  aftwwarda  receiTed  in  the  London  District  48s. 
a  montb,  and  board.  He  could  saTe,  he  said,  trora  £16  to 
£17  a  year,  and  had  aU  his  plans  laid  out  for  the  disposal 
of  his  MTings.  He  int^ided  in  fire  or  six  yean  to  purchase 
land  Set  himieJf ;  to  go  upcn  it  in  the  '  Fall '  (latter  part  of 
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kutumn),  cut  down  the  i&pliiig  timber,  and  chop  ttke  txeei 
during  wintw,  nod  in  spriog  he  would  hue  oxen,  to  '1(^' 
and  'dear,'  and  prepaie  the  ground  for  crop.  And  th^ 
when  he  had  lused  stiaw,  &c.,  from  his  crope,  he  would 
puichaee  his  own  pair  of  oxen  and  cow,  or  whateyer  stock 
he  might  require. 

This  Forfarshire  ploughman  first  landed  at  New  Yoric, 
and  worked  some  time  in  the  United  States,  but  shortl; 
afterwards  remored  into  Canada,  which  counti;  he  liked 
welL  He  wore  the  same  kind  of  clothing  as  he  did  in 
Scotland,  and,  m  for  as  his  knowledge  wmt,  he  considwed 
it  about  the  same  price.  The  best  moleskin  for  trooeen 
and  waistcoat  that  he  could  wish,  he  had  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 
a  yard.  He  had  better  food  in  this  countrjr ;  although  he 
would  not  n,j  but  with  his  brose  and  'bothj '  he  was  tolar- 
ablj  contented  in  Scotland.  There  were  some  drawbacks 
to  Canada,  he  thought ;  he  had  lees  leisure,  such  as  at  meal 
times,  and  the  work  he  considered  more  '  fogpng.'  He  did 
not  relish  the  men  having  to  work  about  the  cows  so  much — 
milking  them,  and  attending  to  the  dairj,  putting  on  the 
fires  in  the  morning,  and  preparing  wood  for  fuel — which 
duties,  for  the  most  part,  he  had  the  notion  belonged  of 
right  to  the  women.  But,  taking  all  in  all,  he  would  not 
exchange  Canada  for  Britain  hj  a  great  deal.  He  had 
cheering  prospects  of  comfortable  independence. 

Having  stated  these  cupent  rates  of  wages,  it  m»j  be 
as  well  to  mention  that,  in  parts  of  Canada,  the  workman 
cannot  depend,  in  man;  instances,  upon  always  reeeinng 
regularly  his  wages  in  money.  Barter  prevailing  to  a  cooai^ 
derable  extent,  and  money  comparatively  ecarce,  the  master 
tiademian  has  frequently  not  ready  cash  to  pay  his  men  when 
required.    But  should  clothes,  shoes,  or  the  like  be  wanted 
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hy  ft  workman,  his  employer  will  give  him  an  order  for  the 
articleB  upon  the  shopkeeper,  or  the  trftdeBmeii,  with  whom 
he  does  buBineaa,  and  the  balance  of  wages  in  cash  is  paid 
as  the  employer  ctm  spare  it,  and  when  otherwise  needed 
bj  the  workman.  This  state  of  things  is  not  nearly  so 
prevalent,  however,  as  it  was  formerly,  and,  with  the  im- 
proving  condition  of  the  country,  the  system  of  ready 
money  in  all  transactiona  is  more  adopted ;  as  for  all 
parties,  of  rourse,  it  is  found  to  be  most  convenient  and  pro- 
fitable. 

Before  dosing  these  notices  on  labour  and  wages  in 
Canada,  I  would,  in  justice  to  the  subject,  call  some  attention 
to  the  information  furnished  by  Qovemment  in  the  Report, 
aitd  Colonization  Circular,  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigra- 
tion Commissioners  for  1801.  The  fallowing  are  the  average 
wages  quoted  in  the  Circular  of  various  tiadea  in  Upper 
Oaoado.  The  rates  for  Lower  Canada,  with  the  exertion 
of  bricklayers  and  stone-masons,  are  somewhat  less  than 
those  quoted  for  the  upper  or  western  division  of  the 
country:- 
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DiMAiTD  von  Labdus  ur  Canada 
The  ColonizatioD  Circulur  of  the  Emigration  Commisuon- 

en  for  1651,  furthei  stated,  under  the  lie«l  of  Demand  for 
labour  in  Canada,  that '  It  B;ppe».ts  hy  infonnation  receiT«d 
firom  Mr,  Bnchsiuui,  the  chief  Emigration  Agent  &t  Quebec, 
that  the  demand  for  h^ur  in  Canada  conUnues  to  he 
limited.  A  general  depression  of  the  trading  intoreBts,  to- 
getheririth the  discontinuance  of  the  expenditure  munbuned 
for  aome  jean  pait,  in  the  constractton  of  public  woibi,  hta 
throim  out  of  present   employment  man;  artizana  and 
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meehaniM,  &nd  a  atill  larger  number  of  common  labonren. 
Somo  of  those  claaaes  have  turned  to  other  meuis  of  living, 
er  have  Bought  emplo^ent  elsewhere.  It  may,  peihnpa, 
be  Mmetme  before  the  estauive  field  for  labour  which  has 

existed  hitherto  in  Canada  becomes  full;  re-opened.  The 
agricultural  interests,  however,  are,  in  the  meantime,  in  a 
bealtbj  state ;  and  the  settlen^ent  and  improvement  of 
land,  encouraged  bj  &ir  prices  for  most  kinds  of  produce, 
continue  to  be  carried  on  eiteadvelj.' 

BOAKD  ASD  LoSaiRO. 

Board  and  lodging  of  a  verj  comfortable  description  are 
to  be  bad  in  the  towns  from  10s.  to  ISs.  a  week.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, most  frequently  impossible,  for  single  men  to  hare  a 
separate  room,  or  parlour  and  bed-room  for  themselves,  and 
their  meaU  prepared  to  their  order,  as  in  Scotland.  This  is 
a  great  drawback  in  almost  every  part  of  America  to  the 
quiet  comfort  of  those  who  have  been  used  to  the  old 
country  plan.  Certain  &milies  take  in  boarders,  sjid  s[»ead 
usually  one  table  at  stated  hours — say  seven  or  eight  in  the 
morning  for  breakfast ;  twelve,  one,  or  two  for  diimer ;  and 
six  or  seven  for  tea,  or  supper,  as  it  is  here  called.  Break- 
&it  Dommonly  consists,  at  even  the  most  indifierent  tables, 
of  various  meats,  such  as  steaks,  chops,  ham  and  eggs,  or 
bacon,  with  abundance  of  wheaten  bread,  baked  or  roasted 
potatoes,  and  coffee  or  tea.  Abundance  of  butcher-meat  at 
dinner  again,  soup  now  and  then,  poultry  on  occasions,  and 
almost,  if  not  always,  every  day  a  dessert  of  pie  or  pudding, 
closes  the  substantial  meaL  Many  families  serve  up  libe- 
rally preserred  apples,  and  also  tea  or  coffee  to  dinner.  To 
those  exercised  in  the  open  lur,  butcher-meat  is  served  up 
again  at  the  seven  o'clock  supper,  with  abundance  of  pre- 
serves of  apples,  plums,  peaches,  or  cranberries,  with  coffe« 
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or  t««.  MealB  of  this  deBcription  are  charged  nnially  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  in  the  country  roadBide  UventB ;  and  for  Ss,  or  8s. 
8d.  J011  uuiy  I>o  seated  at  the  more  choioelj  prepared  table 
of  the  town  hotel.  And  in  neither  instances  baa  one  to  paj 
extto,  as  the  practice  is  in  Britain,  any  fees  whaterer  in 
oountry  or  town  inn,  except  3d.  or  6d.,  when  staying  ottx 
night  to  the  person  emplojed  by  the  house  to  cany  lii^^^ 
and  brush  boots. 

Rents  in  Canada,  aa  is  geneiaJl;  known,  are  somewhat 
higher  than  they  are  in  most  places  in  Britun,  beeanse 
there  both  labour  and  monej  bring  better  reCuna.  One 
large  room,  with  one  or  two  bed-closets  (Gte  Idnd  of  accom- 
modation which  workmen  with  small  families  g«ienUj 
shift  with  at  first),  may  be  had  in  towns  in  Canada  from 
10s.  to  12s.  a  month,  or  from  about  ^  to  ;£7:Ss.  ayeu:  A 
respectable  looking  house  for  a  small  &mUy,  containing 
parlour  and  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor,  and  three  or  four 
bed-rooms  above,  with  cellar  and  back-green,  may  be  stated 
at  £\2  a  year.  A  conronient  and  el^^t  cottage  contain- 
ing dining  and  drawing  rooms,  parlour,  and  seTeial  bed- 
rooms, with  garden  attached,  may  be  had  from  ^£30  to  ^(40 
or  upwards.  Tery  many  people,  when  they  settle  in  a  new 
town,  manage  to  buy  their  half  or  qnarter  acre  lot  of  ground, 
perhaps  for  £S  or  .£10,  and  build  their  own  house.  ;filOO 
to  £200, 1  would  say,  would  put  the  respectable  trades- 
man in  possession  of  a  conrenient  and  neat  house,  with  his 
half  acre  for  green  and  garden,  unburdened  by  fea-duty  or 
house  or  window  tax.  In  the  bnsineas  part  of  principal 
streets,  where  ground  is  high,  rente  of  ordinary  sized  shops, 
baring  20  feet  in  front,  vitb  one  or  two  flora*  aborey  nmj 
he  state*  to  be  from  .£40  to  about  ;£100. 
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I  itill  hare  quota  tho  prices  of  provisions  in  CsDada  as 
obtained  &om  the  most  reliable  sources.  It  ma;  be  premised, 
that  economical  families,  who  hare  the  means,  usually  laf 
in  a  stock  of  flow,  beef,  pork,  &c.,  bj  the  barrel  or  100  tbk 
before  the  winter  commences,  Mid  abo  their  fire-wood ; 
which  foresight  saves  them  paying  higher  prices.  A  cord 
of  nood,  containing  126  cubic  feet,  sufficient  to  mnke  a 
comfortable  daily  fire  for  a  family  having  to  use  it  in  eo<fti 
ing,  for  about  the  space  of  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks,  costs 
in  the  towns  Irom  6s.  to  8s.  The  pieces  or  billets  of  beech, 
m^Ie,  ash,  and  hickory  timber,  used  for  fuel,  axe  about  four 
fbet  long,  and  from  9  to  18  inches  in  circumference,  and 
when  used  for  stoves  of  three  feet  length  or  leas,  these  pieces 
are  cut  lind  split  to  the  most  convenient  size.  Wood  ia 
found  by  experience  in  Canada,  to  make  a  cheerful,  cleanly, 
warm,  and  much  more  lasting  fire  than  is  generally  sup- 

The  foUoning,  then,  are  about  the  ordinary  prices  of 
provisions  in  Canada.  The  prices  are  given  in  colonial  cur- 
rency, deducting  a  fifth  from  which  brings  them  roughly,  for 
purposes  of  ordinary  accuracy,  to  sterling  : — Beef  25s.  to 
30s.  per  cwt.,  or  2^d.  to  4d.  per  &>.— Pork  16s.  to  SOs.  per 
100  lbs.— Potatoes  1b.  8d.  to  2h.  per  bushel.— Flour,  20s.  to 
2Sb.  per  barrel  of  196  lbs, — The  first  quality  4  lb  loaf  sells 
usually  foe  5d.— Oatmeal  7s.  per  cwt, — Butter  60a.  per 
cwt.,  or  8d.  to  lOd.  per  ft.— Cheese  30s.  per  cwt.,  or  4d.  to 
6d.  per  lb. — Fowls  la.  to  Sa.  per  pair. — Eggs  4d.  to  6d.  per 
dozen. 

Tea  may  be  had  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  tb — Coffee,  green, 
from  8d.  to  lOd. — Sugar,  brown,  Bd.,  and  refined  7d.  to  8d. 
—Rice  2jd.  to  3^.— Candles  7d.  to  8d.— Soap  3d.  to  Sjd.— 
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Tobaceo  lOd.  The  above  uticlee,  with  the  asception  of 
CMniHes  and  XNtp,  are  moat  usuallj  imported  from  the 
United  State*.  Soap  and  candles  are  chiefly  made  in  th« 
countij.  Such  articles  ae  English  pickles  and  sauces,  por~ 
t«T  aad  ales,  aie  a  good  dekl  higher  in  proportion  thwi  the 
srdinarjr  articles  of  groceries. 

Eirerj  description  of  clothing  is  to  be  had  in  most  parts 
of  Oanada  at  a  rerj  moderate  advance  npon  the  old  coontr; 
prices.  The  kinds  of  clothing  in  use  at  home  axe  fonitd 
quite  suitable  in  oldinarj  circumstances  in  Canada.  Some 
lightor  descriptions  in  summer,  and  ynimer  in  winter  are 
usuiJl;  worn. 
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PRICES,  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  CROWN  AND 
OTHER  LANDS  IN  CANADA. 

[^luHi  of  Luidi  tta  Sila  in  riniil*  Prirri  md  Temn  ctf  Cnwn  Luidi— . 
GDTUubiBnt  Gmitt— Clergj  Ksdrre  I^adi — lADdi  of  Itu  Britkli  Americui 
Land  Coapuiy — Silnalioo,  Qonlitj  of  Sol,  Roadi,  Oeiunl  Fatam  uid 
nthgr  PirUcolim— landi  of  tlig  Ciudi  Ccmpui;  In  Upper  Cuuda— Sitiik' 
Ijgu  and  lotciit  of  thdr  l^bdt  -  Dncnpliwi  of  iheir  Fribdpal  l^ut — Skatch 
of  tfae  PmgTw.  of  it*  SrttlHiieiit— Prirw  Mid  TeroM  of  the  ConjpinJ'i 
Ludi— KeiuTkt  in  Bcgud  to  Uidr  DnliBgi  willi  tlicir  Scttlen— Settien' 
SiTiiifi  Ekuk  Aeamiit— EnaC  of  BemilUnco  floii  SetUen  in  Cuidi  to 
thflF  TriAnda  in  Edfi^pq — BsicriptiDn  and  Pricea  of  Imprnred  Fiima  in 
tipper  Cmada-Krgutrj  Swrdi  u  lo  VaBdity  of  Tllio— Vilna  of  CnlB- 
ntid  Ludi,  and  Pngmi  of  SotUonunt  in  Lowb  Cuudii— Pngma  ray 
Unntual— DcfKtin  Cnltiralion  of  French  Cut  -  -  -     "" 


Latds  in  Cknadk  nuty  be  puichitsed  either  from  Ck)v«m- 
rneut,  mcorporated  companiea,  or  private  indiTiduals.  The 
laads  under  the  control  of  the  QoTemment  are  cluaifled 
into  Crown  ImaAs,  Glergj  ReHirea,  School  Rwerres,  ud 
Indian  BeeerreB,  and  are  Mattered  over  eveiy  diBtriet  of  the 
colonj.  The  inconponted  land  companies  in  Canada  ue 
two  :  ^e  Britiih  American  Idtnd  Company,  and  the  Canada 
Company.    The  lands  poHesied  by  the  fbrmer  are  situated 
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in  Lower  C«ii«l»  ;  aod  the  Caiuda  Compuij's  lutda  in  the 
upper  or  western  dinsioa  of  the  proTiDce.  The  lands  held 
bj  private  indiridiulg  for  ule  kre  sito&ted  in  everj  part  of 
the  colon;,  and  coniirt  of  tractfi  and  scattered  lots  which 
hare  been  porchawd  for  specolstion,  or  acquired  in  paj- 
ment  of  d«bti,  chieflj  by  merchants,  and  lota  of  &oin  100 
to  1000  acrei  in  the  occupation  of  the  proprietors,  and 
parti;  cnltiTated.  Subjoined  it  some  carefull;  collected 
information  of  the  vaiions  lai^  classes  of  lauds  for  stUe  in 
both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Further  particulars  con- 
ceming  the  reapectire  localities  will  he  found  in  the  chap- 
ten  on  the  DistricU  of  Canada. 

Cbowk  akd  Cunaj  RsBBKrK  Lakds  in  Uppbb  ajtc  Lower 

The  Crown  lands,  by  an  act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature, 
«re  to  be  sold  at  a  price  to  be  from  time  to  time  fixed  b; 
the  QoTemor  in  Council.  The  present  'fixed  price  for  snch 
lands  in  Upper  Canada  is  8s.  curreuc;,  or  about  6b.  Td. 
sterling  per  acre.  This  price  does  not  apply  '  to  lauds  re- 
■erred  by  Govenunent  for  non-payment  of  the  conditions  of 
settlement  on  which  they  were  granted  nnder  a  former 
system  now  abolished,  nor  to  lands  called  Indian  RAserres 
and  Clergy  Beswree,  which  three  classes  are,  as  well  as 
town  tmd  village  lots,  sulgect  to  special  valuation.'  The 
Qovemmeot  Qaiette  poblishes,  respecting  the  Crown  laads, 
which  aae  to  be  had  for  8s.  curroacy,  that  the  lots  ai«  to  be 
taken  at  the  contents  in  acres  marked  in  the  public  docu- 
ments, without  guamntee  as  to  the  actual  quantity  ;  that 
ns  puTchase-mimey  will  he  received  by  instalmoits,  but 
that  the  whole,  either  in  money  or  '  land  scrip,'  must  be 
paid  at  the  time  of  sale.  On  the  payment  of  the  purchase- 
inoney,  the  purchaser  will  receive  a  receipt   wjiiclt  jriU 
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entitle  him  to  enter  upon  the  la&d  purchaaed,  tad  4mii|;e~ 
ments  nill  be  aiade  for  issuing  to  bim  the  patent  deed 
without  delaj.  (The  '  land  scrip '  mentioned  above  is  paper 
IsBued  by  the  Colonial  Government  in  aatiafaotion  of  U.  E., 
or  other  claimB  far  lands  adjusted  bj  thii  means,  and  which 
paper,  bearing  a  certain  value  attached  b;  Qovenunent, 
and  takoi  aa  payment  for  lands,  is  frequently  to  be  purchased 
much  under  the  nominal  value  from  the  holders  for  ready 
cash.] 

The  above  terms  apply,  with  the  exceptions  speoified, 
to  all  the  Crown  oi  OovemmeDt  lands  of  Upper  Canada. 
The  Crown  or  Government  lands  In  Lower  Canada  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  localities,  with 
prices  corresponding.  The  prices  of  these  Lower  Canada 
Crown  lands  are  2b.,  3s,,  and  48.  aa  acre.  The  lands  at 
2b.  are  situated  north  of  the  River  8t,  Lawrence,  from 
the  westerly  limit  of  the  county  of  Two  Mountains,  in 
the  Montreal  District,  down  to  the  easterly  limit  of  the 
county  of  Sa^pieaay,  in  the  distdct  of  Quebec.  And  -alio 
east  of  the  River  Chandi^re  and  Kennebec  Road,  in  the 
Quebec  District,  and  including  tlie  counties  of  Bonaventure 
and  Oasp^,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  ou  the 
.south  shore.  The  lands  at  3a,  tat  certain  'lands  in  the 
county  of  Ottawa,  the  extreme  north-weiiteru  county  of 
Lower  Canada.  The  lands  at  4s.  are  oQiex  descriptions 
in  the  same  county  of  Ottawa,  and  ndao  certain  Isodi 
eituated  south  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  dewa  to  Ihe 
River  Chaudi^e  and  Kennebec  Road,  and  including  the 
lownsMp  of  Newton,  the  cotmty  of  Vaudreuil,  diatriet  of 
Montreal. 

One-fourth  of  the  purdiase-money  of  these  Ciewn  hods 
«^  Lower  Canada  is  payable  in  five  ;c&rs  from  the  date  of 
purchase,  and  the  remiiniof;  three-fourths  in  itbree  et|ual 
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initaliiMnts,  at  inUmla,  of  two  jeue,  vith  interest.  No 
penon  is  Allowed  to  puTchase  on  those  tcnne  more  than 
100  MTM. 

For  pnt^c  OMirenMace,  QorenimeDt  agent*  aiie  af^tointed 
in  emeh  dUtrict  or  county,  *  with  full  powen  to  bcII  to 
the  fii«t  applicant  ao;  of  the  advertised  landa,  which,  bj 
the  retoniB  open  to  public  inspection,  may  be  vacant  within 
the  district  or  countj.' 

to  addition  to  the  Crown  lands  ofiered  for  sale  at  6s,  6d. 
steriing  per  acre,  the  (gonial  QoTemment  have  set  tqtait 
■ettlemenla  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in  which  in- 
diriduals  of  21  years  of  ^ga  and  upwards,  who  have  nerer 
obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  Qovemment,  may  rec^ve  a 
(arm  lot  of  00  aciea  without  purchase,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions. The  settlemoita  in  Lower  Canada  are  upon  the 
Lambton  and  Kennebec  Roads,  the  formed  leading  from  the 
village  of  St.  Fiancis,  through  Tring,  to  the  townships  of 
Forsyth  and  Lambton,  and  the  latter,  bdng  a  continuation 
of  the  K^mebee  Road,  from  Aubert  De  Lisle  to  the  Province 
Line.  The  settlement  in  Upper  Canada  is  upon  a  road, 
which  oommenced  opening  in  1S4S  at  the  expense  of 
Qovemment,  throngh  the  Crown  land  from  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  township  of  Garrafraxa,  in  the  Wellington  Diss 
trict,  to  Owen  Sound  upon  Lake  Huron.  The  road  which 
open*  up  thi*  important  new  territory  terminates  at  Lake 
Ontario,  from  which  Owen  Sound  i*  distant  somewhat  over 
a  hundred  miles.  The  chief  conditions  to  be  observed  by 
settlers  are — 

'  They  are  to  in^e  application  to  the  Commissioner  <rf 
down  lands,  or  to  the  aguit  on  the  ground,  whenever  they 
shall  be  ready  to  become  resident  on  the  tract  to  be  granted. 
Upon  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  their  means  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves,  until  a  crop  oui  be  raised  from  the 
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ground,  th^  will  leceive  *  ticket  &«m  the  Comnuuioiier  aX 
the  Crovn  Landi'  Office,  entitling  them  to  locate  the  Iftod. — ; 
Upon  application  to  the  agent,  in  the  first  place,  he  iriU 
forward  a  Btatement  to  the  Croim  Lands'  Office,  of  the  ap- 
plicant's Bige,  bmilj,  and  means  of  settlement,  upon  which, 
if  approved,  autboritjfor  location  will  issue. — Settlers  will 
be  requlied  to  cleai,  and  place  once  under  crop,  one-third  of 
the  laad  located,  and  to  reside  on  the  land  until  this  settle- 
ment duty  is  performed,  and  after  one-third  of  the  grant 
shall  baTe  been  cleared  and  under  crop,  the  settler  sh&U  b« 
entitled  to  his  patMit  free  of  expense.  The  settlement  datj 
is  reqnired  to  be  done  within  four  ;f  ears  from  the  date  of  the 
ticket.' 

The  class  of  lands  known  as  Clergy  Beserres  are  sub- 
ject to  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner  for  Crown  lands 
and  his  agents  in  each  district.  The  amount  of  these  lauds 
to  be  disposed  of  in  any  one  year  in  Canada,  is  limited  to 
one  hundred  thousand  acres,  except  with  the  written  appro- 
bation of  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State. 
The  lands  are  reported  upon  and  valued  by  inspectors  ^)- 
pointed  by  the  Crown  Lands'  Commissioner,  and  returns  upon 
oath  are  made  by  the  inspectors  of  the  extent,  nature,  and 
other  particulars,  including  the  valueof  such  lands,  and  upon 
the  returns  being  approved  of  by  the  Governor'  in  Council, 
'  the  same  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  lands,  and  the  lands  contained  In  such  returns  shall 
be  considered  open  for  sale,  and  the  price  stated  in  such 
returns  as  confirmed,  including  the  value  of  improvements, 
to  the  first  person  who  shall  apply  for,  aud  pay  for  the 

The  sale  of  Clergy  Reserves  ai«  subject  to  the  following 
terms  : — '  Two  sixths  of  the  purchase-money  to  be  paid  in 
hand,  and  the  remaining  four-sixths  in  four  ec|u^  annual 
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inatkhnenti,  p»;sU«  on  ths  Grat  S»j  at  Janovy  in  each 
year,  with  intwwt,  at  the  late  of  ux  per  cent,  per  annum — 
the  first  of  the  initAlmeat*  to  fall  due,  ud  be  pftjable,  on 
th«  fint  da;  of  Jaauar;  next  ennitng  after  anj  luch  sale.' 

Lamm  or  thb  Sritibh  AxmioAM  Laks  Coktabt  u 
Lowi&  Canada. 
The  Britiah  American  Idnd  Compsnj,  inoorpoiated  in 
1S34,  hare  their  lands  situated  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of 
Lower  Canada,  on  the  sonth  aide  of  the  St.  Lawrvnce, 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  number  of  these  town- 
ehipB  b  eightj,  containing  about  64,000  acres  each,  compos- 
ing parts  of  the  districts  of  Quebec,  Hontical,  and  Three 
SiTen,  and  the  whole  of  the  district  of  St  Vrancia.  The 
counties  into  which  the;  ate  dirided  are  Hegantic,  Dram- 
mond,  MisBisqnoi,  Sheffoid,  Stanstead,  and  Sheibrooke.  The 
countj  of  Megantic  commaace^  a  little  abore  the  river 
Chaudi^ro  soine  miles  above  Qnebsc,  and  the  counties  of 
Srummond,  SheSbrd,  and  Misaisquoi,  extend  ahore  the  ziTer 
St.  Francis,  and  near  to  the  river  Yamaska.  Megantic  and 
Drummond  are  situated  nearest  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  bat  se- 
pai«ted  irom  the  immediate  bank  by  French  Canadian  tettle- 
ments,  where  the  lands  are  held  bjr  feudal  t^ui«.  These 
towmhip  lands  are  held,  .as  in  Upper  Canada,  in  free  and 
eominon  aoccage.  Missisquoi  and  Stanstead  are  situated 
&rtheBt  off  the  St.  lAwrence,  and  adjoin  the  States  of  T«r- 
tnont  and  New  Hampshire.  Sherbroohe  is  the  oenti&l  of 
these  counties,  and,  along  with  Shefford  and  Stanstead,  is 
understood  to  offer  some  of  the  beat  advaDtages  to  settfean. 
The  soil  is  generally  loam  in  its  varieties,  with  a,  substraCuat 
«f  gravel  ;  and  the  sur&ce  is  covered,  as  is  mostly  the 
case  all  over  Canada,  with  a  deep  vegetable  mould,  formed 
from  the  decayed  timber  and  leaves  of  the  forut     The 
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geneml  featureB  of  tbo.  townahips  an  7017  agi«e»hle, 
being  int^rtpersad  with  hill  and  dole,  riTtt  and  lake,  forest 
and  meaJoic. 

The  lending  roads  into  the  townships  are  the  following : — 
the  Qodbid  road  from  Quebec  to  Sherbrooke,  the  centre 
and  capital  of  the  Bt.  Francis  District,  la  over  a  dlstano* 
of  120  milea.  The  next  leading  highway  is  from  Port 
8t.  E'rancis,  on  the  St.  Lawienoe,  90  mil^  above  Quebec  ; 
wiieDce  the  distance  to  Sherbrooke  is  8S  miles.  Fortj-fire 
miles  above  St.  Francis,  and  within  about  the  same  distance 
of  Montreal,  then  an  two  communications  from  the  town  of 
Sonl  with  the  western  parts  of  the  Eastern  Townships.  The 
St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Bailway,  which  is  to  extend  to 
Portland,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  already  coimaots  Montreal 
and  Sherbrooke,  and  traveraeB  much  of  the  townships. 

To  encourage  settlers  on  theii  lands,  the  British  American 
Land  Company  have  adopted  the  liberal  system  towards 
puicbasers,  of  requiring  them  to  pay  only  the  interest  on 
the  purchase-money  anuaally  dtuiug  six  yeats,  and  then 
allowing  four  years  additional  to  pay  the  principal.  An 
emigTsnt  can  thus  secure  possession  of  100  acres  of  laud  .by 
the  annual  payment  of  firom  .£3  to  .£4 :  10s.  The  result  of 
this  arrangement  is  said  to  be  rery  satisfactory,  both  to 
purdiaserB  and  to  the  Company.  The  prices  of  the  lands 
vary  from  lOe.  to  16s.  per  acre,  the  arerage  being  ISe.  6d., 
colonial  currency,  per  acre.  Improved  farms,  with  buildings, 
may,  besides,  be  purchased  in  any  port  of  the  townships  at 
from  £160  to  ^300  for  SOO  acres.  The  Company's  commis- 
sioner in  Canada  is  A.  T.  flalt,  Esq.,  Sherbrooke  ;  and  the 
Company's  office  in  England  is  36^  New  Broad  Street,  Ijon- 
don.  l>eposits  ai«  nceived  eitlter  on  account  of  land  or  for 
remittance  to  Canada  ;  and  information  may  be  obtained  at 
most  of  .die  banks  in  the  agricultuial  districts  m  England, 
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Sootlvid,  and  Itdknd,  uid  aIm  from  nnmben  of  •gcnla  ia 
dke  prmdpal  towiu.  The  Conipui<r  ha.ve  tlaa  Bg«nts  in 
Quebec,  Mostreftl,  Port  St.  FnuicU,  and  other  towns    io 

CUMlft. 

The  above  psrticulsn  of  the  temia  on  which  the  Otrat- 
patgr  diapose  of  their  lands,  with  other  infoimatioit  leUting 
to  them,  for  the  guidance  of  intending  emigrants  to  Canada, 
«n  giTen  in  a  printed  prospectus  of  the  Compaoj,  ob- 
tained from  the  secietai;,  at  the  London  ofSce  in  New  Broad 
Street.  The  writer,  during  a  reeidence  of  about  four  yean 
inIiowerCaDada,hadmaii]r  opportunities  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  very  favourable  opinion  nnivenally  entertained  of 
the  EMtem  Townships.  Thej  are  b^eved  to  embrace  mooh 
the  finest  portion  of  Lower  Cwuda,  with,  perhaps,  the  exeep- 
tion  of  the  Island  of  Montreal.  The  lands  of  this  pleasantly 
situated  and  fertile  island  are,  it  is  believed,  chieflj  held 
under  the  fendal  system,  so  generally  pnvalmt  in  Lower 
Canada.  The  seigniors  of  the  island  are  the  genUem«si  of 
the  Romui  Catholic  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice^  at  Montreal. 


Lahdb  of  the  Cahasa  CoMpAirr  iir  Upfek  Canada. 
The  Canada  Company,  incorpomted  in  1826,  have  lands 
in  almost  every  part  of  Upper  Canada,  consisting  of  scattered 
lots  of  200  acres  each,  and  of  large  blocks  or  tracts. 
Their  principal  tract  consists  of  1,000,000  acres,  situated  on 
the  south-eastern  shore  of  lAke  Huron,  with  a  lake  frontage 
of  sixty  miles.  It  was  long  known  as  the  Huron  Tract ;  afteor- 
wards  it  was  erected  into  the  municipal  District  of  Huron ; 
and  latterly,  on  the  recent  new  division. of  Upper  Canada, 
it  has  been  divided,  with  some  additions,  into  two  conntiea, 
Huron  and  PertL  The  new  county  of  Bruce  though  o<m~ 
nected  with  these  for  judicial  and  other  purposes,  and  thus 
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UBOciftted  with  the  district,  formed  no  port  of  the  diatrict 
or  tiact. 

The  ttmct  or  district  originkll;  conButed  of  tventj-two 
townships,  namely,  Bonsaiiquet,  Williama,  Stephen,  M'Qil- 
liviftj,  Biddulph,  Blanihud,  Bownie,  Qoie  of  Downie,  South 
aad  North  Easthop^  Eliiee,  FuUarton,  Debome,  Hfty, 
Stanley,  Tuckersmith,  Hibbert,  Iiogan,  M'Eillop,  Hullet, 
Colbome,  Qoderich.  This  last  named  township,  contains  the 
chief  town  of  the  same  none,  situated  on  an  elevated  bank 
of  the  lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rivei  Maitland,  with  a 
good  hariionr.  7he  district  was  first  settled  in  1828;  in 
1840  it  contained  a  population  of  S900 ;  in  1842  the  popu- 
lation had  increased  to  7100 ;  in  1848,  according  to  the 
official  census,  it  had  increased  to  22,000,  and  at  present 
the  population  of  the  Company's  settlement  is  estimated 
at  £6,000.  The  settlers,  according  to  the  Qoveinment 
returns  of  1848,  occupied  368,000  acres  of  land,  61,900 
of  which  were  cultivated ;  46,000  being  under  tiU^e,  and 
15,900  under  pasture. 

The  Tespective  amounts  of  their  produce  for  that  past 
.  season  consisted  of  305,700  bushels  of  wheat,  13,140  bushels 
barlej,  174,700  bushels  of  oats,  36,000  bushels  of  peas,  and 
I2a,S0O  bushels  of  potatow,  besides  1070  bushels  of  tjo, 
7100  bushels  of  maize  or  Indian  com,  and  450  bushels  of 
buck-wheat.  These  settlers  also  produced  small  quantities 
of  flax  and  tobacco ;  and  from  the  sap  of  the  maple  trees 
on  their  farms  the;  had  manufactured  194,200  lbs.  of  sugar. 
Their  produce  in  wool  amounted  to  43,600  lbs.,  and  the 
items  of  their  domestic  industry  consisted  of  10,000  yards 
of  fulled  woollen  cloth  for  m^n's  wear,  33,400  yards  of 
flannel,  and  1450  yards  of  linen.  Theii  dairy  produce  for 
market  amounted  to  63,900  lbs.  of  butter,  and  6S0  lbs.  cheese ; 
and  of  pork  and  beef  for  market,  they  produced  2180  barrels. 
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Then  were  Ifi  dkurchet  in  tiie  district,  44  Bcbools,  52  inng, 
chiefly  for  the  accommod&tiou  of  tnvellerB,  39  shops,,  at 
stores  for  the  sale  of  goods,  ind  12  grist  mills  and  90  saw 
mills,  The  settlers  mnuist  chieflj  of  emignats  from  Eng- 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  besides  a  considerahle  propor- 
tion of  persons  bom  in  Canada^  of  British  descent. 

The  land  generally  of  this  thriving  settlement  belonging 
to  the  Canada  Company,  is  of  a  loamy  description — sandy 
loam  with  limestone  gnvel  on  the  verge  of  the  lake,  and 
clayey  loam  towards  the  interior ;  and  it  is  everywhere 
covered  with  a  considerable  depth  of  vegetable  mould.  The 
whole  of  this  may  be  said  to  be  bedded  at  vuions  depths  on 
B  recent  limestone  farmation,  sometimes  varied  with  sand- 
stKiiie,  no^  however,  pure,  but  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
stratum  of  sand  bound  together  by  lime.  The  principal 
timber  is  maple,  elm,  beech,  and  bass,  and  in  lesser  quanti^ 
cherry,  hickory,  ash,  oak,  hemlock,  and  pine,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, scarce.  The  whole  tract  is  a  table-land  varying  from 
120  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Huron,  and  from 
480  to  660  feet  above  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  watered  in  every 
direction  by  several  rivers.  Two  leading  highways  intw- 
sect  the  district  in  different  directionfl,  one  south-eastward 
from  the  coimty  town  of  Goderioh  to  London,  a  distance  of 
60  miles  ;  the  other,  In  a  more  easterly  direction  from' 
Ooderich,  passing  through  the  town  of  Stratford,  sad  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  triangular  shaped  tract,  and  iiienoe' 
through  the  flourishing  districts  of  Wellington  and  Gore  to 
Hamilton,  at  die  head  of  Lake  Ontario. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  description  of  this 
tract  of  land,  on  account  of  its  being  one  of  the  most  impor' 
tant,  if  not  the  most  important  in  Upper  Canada  with-  which 
intending  settlers  should  be  made  particularly  acquainted. 
It  is  well  known;  especially  in  Western  Canada,  for  be»g 
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one  of  the  moBt  fertile  spots  of  the  country.  And  the  land 
it  eith^  lold  or  leased  for  a  aeries  of  yean  by  the  CMUula- 
Companj  oa  so  modente  and  ea^  terma  to  settlen,  ai  to 
place  a  fimn  within  the  reach  of  penons  of  the  mott  ordi- 
nary circnmBtanceB. 

The  present  price  of  the  Canada  Company's  lands  in  the 
Huron  District,  now  the  counties  of  Huron  and  Perth,  is  from 
12s.  6d.  to  208,  currency  per  acre.  In  other  p&rts  of  Upper 
Canada  the  prices  range  irom  21s.  to  30s.  currency  per  acre. 
The  Company  have  blocks  of  &«m  3U00  to  9000  acres  in  the 
Western  District,  now  the  counties  of  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Lambton  ;  the  prices  of  which  lands  ue  from  Ss.  9d.  to  20s. 
cnnenoy.  ITheir  lands  in  the  London,  Broek,  and  Talbot 
Districts,  now  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Oxford,  and  Nor- 
folk, are  ftom  20s.  to  30s.  The  lauds  in  the  Qore  District, 
DOW  the  counties  of  Halton  and  Wentworth,  are  from  lis. 
3d.  to  20s.  In  the  Wellington  District,  now  the  countf  of 
Wat«rloo,  from  ISs.  to  25a.  In  the  Home  and  Simcoe  Dis- 
tricts, now  the  counties  of  Tork  and  Bimcoe,  from  8s.  9d.  to 
17s.  6d.  In  the  Newcastle,  Colborue,  Victoria,  and  Prince. 
Bdward  Districts,  now  the  counties  of  Dnriuun,  Northum- 
berland, Peterborough,  Hastings,  loiDox,  Addingtou,  Fron- 
tenac,  and  Prince  Edward,  the  prices  range  .&om  8s.  9d.  to 
15s.  Id  the  Johnstone  District,  now  the  counties  of  Leeds 
and  OreuTille,  prices  are  from  2s.  to  ISa.  And  in  the 
Bathurst,  Dalhousie,  Ottawa,  and  Eastern  Districts,  now  the 
counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Gatleton,  Grenrille,  Russell, 
Prescott,  Dundas,  Stormont  and  Olengary,  the  prices  of  the 
Canada  Company's  lands  range  from  2s.  to  12s.  6d.  cnrrenoy- 
peracre. 

We  hare  thus  Ibund  the  prices  of  these  lands  in  Upper 
Canada  gradually  to  decline  as  we  proceeded  down  the 
oonntry  towards  Lower  Canada — the  quali^  of  the  hmd* 
generally  being,  most  probably,  inferior.    Those  belonging 
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to  thia  CompBDj  in  th«  districti  iliHtg  the  St.  l^wnaat, 
Uid  touth'Weit  bank  of  the  OttK«»  being  tike  lovest  in  pricsL 
The  lands  situated  in  Ui«  diatiicti  alMig  Lake  Ontazio 
being  the  next  highoit,  and  those  in  the  districta  of  the 
great  western  peninsula  above  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario 
being  the  most  valuable,  and  highest  prioed.  Some  fsw 
scattered  lots  of  the  Canada  Companj,  it  should  be  stated, 
maj  be  higher  in  price  than  the  above  quotations. 

The  Canada  Company's  terms  in  disposing  of  these  lands 
are  for  cash,  or  b;  lease  for  a  term  of  ten  jears,  no  mou^ 
being  required  to  be  paid  down.  The  rents,  payable  1st 
Febniarj  each  year,  are  about  the  interest  at  six  per  cent. 
upon  the  cash  price  of  the  land.  Whoi  leased,  according 
to  locaUb/,  one,  two,  or  three  jears!  rout  has  to  be  paid  in 
advance,  but  these  payments  free  the  settler  fiom  further 
calls  nntil  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  year  of  his  term  of 
lease.  The  settler  has  the  right  secured  to  him  of  convert- 
ing his  lease  at  any  time  into  a  freehold,  upon  paying  the 
purchase  money  specified  in  the  lease.  The  Company  make 
an  allowance  upon  the  price  according  to  the  time  when  the 
settler  pays,  by  anticipation,  the  amount,  and  thereby  saves 
himself  from  further  rent.* 

Such  b  a  careful  and  detailed  account  of  the  situation, 
prioes,  and  tarns  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Camtda 
Company.  The  enterprising  spirit,  and  honourable  deaJinga 
of  this  Company,  and  their  kind  and  liberal  treatment 
towaids  their  settlers,  have  exercised  a  material  influence  in 
forwaiding  the  interests  of  Canada,  especially  of  late  yean, 
and  in  a  manner  highly  gratifying  to  all  who  hare  disin- 
terestedly  at  heart  the  wel&re  of  the  colony.  During  my 
residence  in  Canada,  T  had  many  oppottnnitiee  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  persons  who  had  dealings  with  the  OtMn- 
pany,  and  I  heard  them  invariably  spoken  of  with  respect 
and  esteem.    In  the  exercise  of  th^  honourable  and  liberal 


coune,  the  Cuubda  Companj  are  no  doubt  in  part  influenced 
bj,  and  experience  tlte  benefits  of,  the  great  maxim  now 
being  every  daj  more  generally  recognised — thftt  priTate 
interests  and  those  of  the  public  are  inseparably  oiu  ;  so 
th&t  in,  f  onrarding  the  interests  of  Canada  in  the  promotion 
of  its  colonisation,  this  Company  most  effectually  promote 
their  own. 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  &om  one  of  the 
printed  papers  of  the  Company,  from  their  office,  Frederidc 
Street,  Toronto. 

'  In  order  to  afford  erery  assistance  to  indnstrions  and 
provident  settleis,  the  Canada  Company  will  receive  any 
Biun,  no  matter  bow  small  the  amount  may  be,  for  which 
their  lessee  settlers  may  not  have  immediate  want,  on  de~ 
posit,  allowing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  same ;  but  it  is  clearly  understood,  that  the 
full  amount,  with  interest  accrued,  shall  at  all  times  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  settler  without  notice.  For  this  purpose 
the  Company  have  opened  an  account,  which  is  termed 
'  Settlers'  Provident  or  Savings  Bank  Account,'  thus  afford- 
ing to  the  provident  settler  every  facility  for  accumulating 
sufficient  money  to  purchase  the  freehold  of  the  land  which 
ha  leases,  whenever  he  chooses  to  do  so,  within  the  term  of 
ten  years;  but  should  bad  harvests,  or  any  unforeseen 
misfortunes  visit  him,  he  has  always  the  amount  deposited, 
with  interest  accrued,  at  his  disposal  to  meet  them. 

'  Every  kind  of  information  upon  Canada,  and  directions 
that  can  possibly  be  useful  to  intending  emigrants  to 
Canada,  will  be  readily  furnished,  &ce  of  all  chaise,  by 
applying  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  Johu  Perry,  Esq., 
Secretary,  Canada  House,  St.  Helen's  Place,  Bishopsgate 
Street,  London. 

'  The  new  printed  lists  of  land  (which  may  be  seen  in 
every  Post-Office  and  store  in  Canada  West),  and  uy  puti- 
2a 
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eulsn,  a»j  ba  obtained,  free  Df  charge,  upon  i^qolintkHi, 
if  b;  letter,  post  paid,  to  the  Oompaoy's  OSm  at  Qodsnch, 
M  rogardB  ths  Huron  laadi ;  kt  Predoriek  Street,  Torwkto, 
H  to  all  other  lutdi  aud  MmittaaoM  of  moa^.' 

The  temittancM  of  maaeff  hwe  lowtioBsd  refer  to  w- 
nngmenla  Kbendrj  the  OompaDf, '  anzioiu  to  Muat  tettlen 
and  othen  deuroiu  of  Hoding  looiuei  to  their  fnnidi, 
ng^e  to  place  the  amounts  id  the  handt  ot  the  pwtiea  for 
whom  tbej  are  destined,  &m  ot  aU  coat  a»d  aipense,  tkiu 
wring  the  settlen  all  can  and  trouble  in  the  bnuncaa.' 

The  next  sentence  is  <me  speaking  more  plainly  and 
unequiTOcallj  regazding  the  ocJonj  than  aii7  other  aijiHlav 
amount  of  wozda  and  Sgurei  could  peemUj  do.  Well  ma; 
erer;  one  vrish  th»t  Canada  ma;  long  so  proq>e»  thst  her 
colonists  can  thus  hare  means  to  piore  lO  foroiblj  it»  ad- 
vantages, and  promote  so  effectuall;  its  colonisatiMi. 

As  illustratire  of  the  success  which  has  attes^d  aattle- 
ment  in  Canada,  it  ma;  be  «dt  to  mention  th»t  in  the 
serea  years,  £rom  1844  to  31st  December  18fi0  iBclauTe, 
upwards  of  /T7,061 :  13 : 1  wen  remitted  throu^  the 
Ctmada  Compaaj,  by  emigrants  from  the  British  Um  aod 
Qermanj,  to  then  friokds  at  home,  to  bring  then  oat  to  the 
Colony. 

The  number  and  amount  of  these  leraittaiMea  wcm  aa 
fudlows,  Til.; — 

Nnmbn.  Anuxmt.  Tcan. 

60 £4,611  10  It ISM 

790 IfiSi  la    S 1845 

1,101 e,7U    S    6 1«4« 

3,081 1G,743  IS  11 1H7 

1,839 ia,M7    8    6 184S 

1,798 12|576  18    7 1849 

S,44I  ......  14^807  US IBM 

£77,061  13    1 
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Ikfbotbs  ?abiib  iir  Upper  Canada. 

It  IB,  u  will  be  conceived,  difficult  to  state  the  precise 
pri<xa  »t  which  improTed  twna  can  be  purchased,  the  Ioe»- 
litj,  ftmonnt  of  improTemeiits,  and  particular  circanutwteet 
of  peniHU  wishing  to  sell,  having  all  to  be  Ukta  into  account, 
[t  maj  be  generally  lennuled,  howerer,  that  such  fiumi, 
nj  usually  abont  SOO  acree,  with  40  acres,  or  leas  or  more, 
Hnder  oultiTation,  and  haTiDg  dwelling-house,  ftim  build- 
ings, and  sometimes  implements  and  stoi^,  are  frequeodj 
to  be  bought  undw  real  value.  The  number  of  farms  in 
the  maricet  of  this  description  arises,  in  many  cases,  from 
the  poMessor  wishing  to  purchase  a  large  extent  of  wild  or 
waste  land  for  the  purpose  of  shuing  such  with  his  grown- 
up family.  In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  pcsbaps 
farms  partly  cultivated  are  to  be  had  fbr  about  £3  :  lOs.  to 
£S  an  acre.  Glood  ba^juns  are  frequently  to  be  had  when 
purchasers  are  able  to  pay  ready  money.  An  instance  I 
am  able  to  mention  of  an  Englishman  who  anired  in  tb» 
London  District,  Upper  Canada,  in  the  spring  of  1843,  and 
who  purchased  a  &rm  of  100  aiaeB,  one  half  cleared,  with 
a  dwdling-hoose  upon  it,  though  not  very  good,  a  fr«me 
ham,  and  also  some  stock,  for  ^390  currency,  or  about 
£S86  sterling,  ready  money.  This  &rm  is  about  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  town  of  London,  and  was  considered 
to  be  a  cheap  purchase.  Another  instance  I  know  of  is  of  a 
&nn  about  the  same  distance  from  the  town,  and  the  same 
nae  a*  the  above,  but  understood  to  possess  a  better  soil, 
having  had  an  offer  of  a  purohasei  for  £600  currency,  or 
^403  stwling,  and  the  bargain,  though  not  concluded  whw 
I  heard  of  it,  was  expected  to  be.  Like  the  other  fiinn  pur- 
chased for  £3fiO  cunency,  this  one  had  alio  SO  acres  cleared, 
with  a  frame  barn  and  dwelliug-honse,  though  the  latter  of 
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a  nther  poor  descriptian.  There  are  mostly  ftlwajB  sdver- 
tUMmoite  of  fiurns  for  sale  to  be  faond  in  the  Tarious  oeirs- 
papen  throughout  the  counlzj,  sod  manj  buguiu  are  had 
in  this  waj ;  but  it  is  ever  a  gn»t  drawback  that,  with 
few  exoeptioD*,  the  price  ia  not  stated.  The  high  cha^[e  of 
postagea  io  Canada,  and  the  delaj  which  miut  take  place 
before  replies  to  oommunica^oiu  are  recffired,  oatunll; 
frequentlj  operate  as  hkTrien  iu  the  bosineas  of  efiecfing 
■ales,  which  might  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  im- 
portamt  item  of  price  been  mentioned  along  with  other 
particulars  of  the  advertiaement.  For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
sttitiog  a  specimen  of  mi  adrertisement  of  afium  in  Hminjlii 
and  the  better  to  illnatiate  the  description  and  price  of  fitims 
to  be  had,  I  present  one,  suitable  in  this  respect,  accidentally 
met  with,  which  is  extracted  from  the  columns  of  the 
'  British  Colonist'  newspaper,  published  at  Toronto.  '  Im- 
portant to  Small  C^titalists'  is  the  heading  of  the  advertise- 
ment — '  For  Sale,  on  very  advantageous  terms,  a  most 
desirable  property,  in  the  toirnship  of  Haldimand,  diabict 
of  Newcastle,  C.  W.  It  is  delightfully  situated,  having  a 
beautiful  view  of  Lake  Ontario.  A  saw  and  grist  mill 
adjoins  the  property,  and  being  adjacent  to  Grafton  and 
Cobourg,  a  good  market  is  secured  for  all  kinds  of  produce. 
The  &nn  consists  of  100  acres,  80  of  which  are  cleared  uid 
under  cultivation ;  the  other  portion  consists  of  a  splendid 
maple  bush,  which,  for  its  productive  qualities,  is  not  to 
be  excelled  in  any  part  of  Canada.  There  is  a  very  excel- 
lent fiame-built  cottage  on  the  premises,  consisting  of  two 
bed-rooms,  parlour,  kitchen,  and  store-room;  also  another 
laiger  frame  dwelling,  42  by  3S,  in  a  state  of  completion  ; 
a  good  &ame  bam,  stable,  and  out-houses ;  and  a  fine  orchard 
of  young  trees.  It  is  worUiy  the  attention  of  any  respect- 
able person,  and  the  land  is  of  the  first  quality — the  present 
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proprietor  leaving  in  cougequeuce  of  its  interference  ivith 
hia  profession.  Price  £400  [ptOTincial  currencj,  being 
£i2S  sterling.]  The  payment  to  suit  the  purchaser,  and 
inunediate  possasBion  maj  be  had.  For  further  particulars, 
^  inquire  of  Br.  Sabine,  chemist  and  druggist,  54  Tcnge 
Street,  Toronto.' — [This  adrertisement  appeared  some  jears 
ago,  and  is  therefore,  in  all  probabilitj,  useless  for  an^  other 
purpose  than  the  one  mentioned.] 

Wild  or  waste  lands  near  towns  frequently  bring  a  price 
apparently  disproportionate  to  their  ralue,  compared  with 
the  low  price  of  cleared  &nns.  This  is  owing,  amongst 
other  obTious  circumstances,  to  the  timber  in  such  situations 
beii^  valuable  for  fuel.  A  lot  of  150  acres  of  wood  land, 
within  two  and  a-half  miles  of  London,  Uf^r  Canada,  was 
sometime  ago  sold  for  ;£600  currency,  or  about  /411  ster- 
ling, and  shortly  afterwards  easily  resold  for  the  same 
amount. 

The  least  quantity  of  &rm  land  sold  bj  Qovemment  is 
50  acres  -,  and  the  least  quantity  disposed  of  by  the  Canada 
Company  is  from  80  to  100  acres.  The  usual  size  of  farms 
in  Canada  is  300  acres;  100  acres,  however,  is  considered  a 
fair  siise  for  persons  of  moderate  means.  With  reepect  to 
the  important  matter  of  ascertaining  the  validity  of  titles 
in  cases  of  porchasea  from  private  individuals,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  each  county  has  a  Begister-Office  in  which 
titles  to  lands  are  recorded.  The  charge  for  a  search  is 
Is.  6d.  It  is  only  lately  that  a  system  of  registry  has  been 
established  in  Lower  Canada.  Its  success  in  that  division 
of  the  colony  has  been  cmly  partial  as  yet.  The  system  it 
completely  established  in  Upper  Canada. 

Before  leaving  this  important  part  of  oui  Bubject  on  the 
lands  of  the  colony,  we  will  take  a  glance  at  the  general 
value  of  cultiTated  lands  thioughont  Lower  Canada.     The 
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oppOTtimitj  will  also  ftfford  iu  some  insight  into  the  presest 
oDadition  and  stkte  of  progreei  of  madi  of  Lo-wst  Caasda. 

CuLTiTAiED  Laitdb  ahu  Pbosresb  or  SErrLsniiTs  a 

Loweb  Canada.  * 

With  rq^ud  to  the  pricei  of  cultiTated  land  in  Lows 
CumIa,  the  information  fdmiahed  to  the  Board  ef  Stfttisties 
in  Canada,  by  the  Mveial  Begifltran  of  Coontieg,  is  thntmost 
likely  to  be  depended  upon  as  acciuate.  From  this  aource 
it  appears  that  the  nlue  of  cultivated  land  in  this  di-viaian 
of  Canada  nnges  chiefly  from  about  ISs.  to  £7  :  10s.  our- 
rency  per  acre.  The  Begistnir  of  the  County  of  Qndiec 
states  the  average  value  of  uncleared  lands  in  the  ctntn^ 
BO  low  as  6fl,  pel  acre,  andof  cleatodluidat  fromlCs.  to  17b. 
6d. ;  and  he  further  states  that  the  average  rata  of  incnaM 
in  the  value  of  land  dnnng  the  last  ten  years  has  been,  ex- 
clusive of  Quebec  and  its  envitom,  about  20  per  cent.  He 
mentions  that  new  settlors  seldom  leraiain  in  the  county. 
In  the  county  of  Dorchester,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  opposite  to  Quebec,  the  price  of  cleared 
land  is  stated  to  lange  from  ^1  to  ^10,  depending  on 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  distance  from  main  ra*ds,  chunhes, 
mills,  and  other  such  advantages.  Cultivated  land  in  the 
township  of  Hull,  county  of  Ottawa,  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  about  130  miles  bom  Montreal,  it  stated  to  sell  as 
high  as  ;£10,  in  some  instances.  The  itild  lands  in  the 
county  of  Ottawa  have  sold  fr«m  fis.  to  £5  per  acre.  The 
prices  of  cultivated  land  in  the  county  of  Tamaska,  kt  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Francis,  on  lake  St.  Peter,  are  stated  to 
range  from  ^I  :  10b.  to  £7  :  lOs.  per  acre ;  and  the  B^istrar 
mentions  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  in  tbe 
oounty  has  been  about  86  per  cent.,  though  it  ii  not  steted 
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nithia  whftt  period  this  iocieosed  vtlue  has  taken  place. 
In  the  couutj  of  BouTille,  on  the  south-east  beak  of  the 
Richelien;  there  haa  boea  an  iocreaee  of  50  per  cfstt.  in 
value,  in  conMqneiiae  of  eitanaiTe  clearing.  This  is  »  very 
protoinng  part  of  Loirei  Oaoada ;  the  icenerj  ia  pictui- 
eique,  and  the  land  genamlly  good.  Major  Campbell,  late 
QoTenoT-Qoienl's  secretarj,  ie  a  veignior  in  this  eoimty, 
and  haa  diaplajed  much  enterprise  in  agricultnia]  impiove- 
mwta,  «romid  his  pleasantl;  situated  residence  on  the  banks 
of  the  fiichelieu.  In  othw  counties  the  decrease  has  been 
very  txifling ;  and  is  othva  the  Begistiara  state  that  land 
has  retrograded  in  value  ;  several  attributing  the  decieaaed 
value  to  the  had  crops  produced,  most  probably  from  the 
very  defeetive  modes  of  cultivation  pursued  by  the  Fr«aid 
Canadian  fitrmen.  The  Registrar  of  the  county  of  8a- 
goenay,  which  is  a  considerable  distance  below  Qoebei!,  states 
that  the  mode  of  cultivation  ia  very  had  indeed.  In  the 
county  of  Bellechasse,  in  the  district  of  Qaspe,  cultivated 
ftcms,  well  situated,  sell  from  ^  to  ;£6  per  acre ;  the 
value  of  land,  the  Registrar  states,  has  decreased  during  ten 
years  10  or  12  per  cent.  The  district  of  Gaspe,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  always  bem  very  thinly 
settled ;  the  inhabitants  chiefly  dividing  their  attoition 
between  the  fisherie*  of  the  river  and  gulf,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  thdr  lands.  Lands  in  the  county  of  Qaape,  one 
half  cleared,  sdl  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  acre,  while  the  govern- 
ment upset  price  is  3s.  Fishing  rooms  are  stated  to  sell  for 
about  £15.     The  lands  ore  not  fiut  filling  up,  the  B^;iltnu 

The  county  of  Missisquoi,  situated  on  Missisquot  Bay, 
Iiake  Champlain,  and  bordering  on  the  state  of  Vermont, 
funushes  one  of  the  mast  satisfactory  of  these  official  reports 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  settlements  of  Lower.  Canada. 
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This  county  embncca  a  portion  of  tbe  eaatem  townships  of 
Lower  Canada,  where  the  population  is  relieved  from  the 
depresuDg  and  clogging  influence  of  tba  feudal  system,  so 
almost  uniTereall;  pieralait  in  other  parts  of  the  eMt«ni 
divisioa  of  Canada.  In  1848  Miisisquoi  had  a  popnlatian 
of  nearly  18,000,  chiefly  of  Bridsh  and  American  origin, 
lands  imclcoied,  it  is  presumed,  sell  at  an  arersge  of  ftam 
16b.  to  SOs.  per  mere ;  the  increase  on  the  ralue  of  lands 
within  ten  years  has  been  20  per  cent.  The  income  of  many 
of  the  farmers  of  the  county,  the  Begistrar  states,  is  fann 
.£300  to  £400  per  annum,  chiefly  derived  from  the  sale  of 
butter,  cheese,  pork  and  beef,  and  yomig  cattle.  Some  £u- 
m«9,  daring  the  spring,  Mr,  Dickinson  (who  is  the  Begistnu), 
also  staUe,  itften  take  to  the  Montre&l  Uarket  cheese  to  the 
amount  of  £100,  and  one  whom  he  knows  lud  down  an 
acre  and  a  half  in  hops  for  which  in  two  years  he  realised 
£176. 
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OS  THE  CHOICE  OP  FOREST  LANDS,  AND  THE 
MANNER  OF  SBTTflNO;  AND  DESCRIPTION 
AND  PRODUCE  OF  CROPS. 

'The  life  of  a  BMtwoodinuii,' bj  Mt.  Linlon— How  lo  chcHHO  GooJ  uiaDrj 
forat  I^Dd— Bstailtd  Sireetlau  u  to  the  BeltetiDn  of  lutd— Knebou  for 
SetUiDg  upon  Idud.— Ole&ruig  the  lAnd— Eraction  of  ■  Houh — Fint  Cn^ 
— Winter  Cletring— Sufu  UakiDic  ui  Spnuf — Frepoiuig  for  Sptiug  Crop* 
— Spring  ud  Siaiiiitr  Owjing— Tendoj  tho  K»w  l«ia— OrfinMT  Ctdib 
csldTAtad  in  Cuudb— Sowipf  tim^  md  Avenge  Yield  of  Crope— Ceui^  ae 
npmcnted  in  the  Omt  IndoitriAl  ExhibitioD  in  London — Total  Annael 
Vehu  or  Agiicultml  Zipnta  of  Caude. 

With  regard  to  the  description  of  infonmtion  to  be  giv«n 
ia  this  chapter,  I  ghall  perhaps  best  consult  the  interests  of 
the  iDtending  Bsttler  on  foreat  land  in  Canada,  and  encure 
the  fullest  practical  accuracj  in  all  the  T&rious  detailB,  bj 
bringing  fonrud,  in  a  direct  form,  the  best  experience  I 
am  acqnunled  irith  on  the  subject.  I  find  this  in  a  veij 
conTouent  fonn,  in  a  amall  pamphlet,  entitled  '  The  Life  of 
a  Backwoodsman  ;  or,  Particulars  of  the  Emignnt'i  Situa- 
tion in  Settling  on  the  Wild  land  of  Canada.'  The  writer 
of  tiua  very  useful  publication,  whom  I  have  the  pleasuie 
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to  know,  is  a  settler  ftt  Stntford,  in  the  Huron  District,  now 
included  in  the  new  county  of  Perth,  Vfper  Canada.  Mr. 
Linton  hai  been  a  settler  in  the  woods  or  bush  of  Canada  for 
upwards  of  serenteen  ye^rs,  and  is  perfectly  funiliair  with 
all  a  settler's  ezperiencea.  He  is  an  intelligent  and  indos- 
trioQS  Scotcluaan,  and  much  respected  by  his  neighboon. 

Good  and  dry  foreat  land,  Mr.  Linton  observes,  is 
known  by  such  Tariety  of  trees  growing  on  it  as  maple, 
beech,  elm,  basswood,  ironwood,  cherry,  hickory,  white- 
ash,  and  butternut ;  and  their  growing  tall,  and  brmnching 
only  near  the  top.  If  the  trees  are  low  in  size,  and  scraggy, 
tiio  soil  it  clayey  and  cold,  and  inclined  to  be  wetti^.  The 
birch  taee  is  found  in  such  situationa,  i  This  tree  grows 
healthy  and  strong,  being  often  found  from  two  to  three  feet 
in  diameter,  in  particular  ^ts  of  land  inclined  to  be  wet. 

'  It  is  sometimes,'  says  Mr.  Linton,  '  a  maik  to  discover 
a  s[«ing  of  water.  The  birch  will  almost  ^ways  be  found 
near  a  spring.  The  trees  which  gTow  on  wet  and  swunpy 
lands  are  the  oafc,  pine,  hemlock,  tamarack,  black  ash,  and 
cedar ;  but  the  pine  and  hemlock  are  found  also  on  dr^  soil. 
Maple,  beech,  elm,  and  basswood  are  the  kinds  which  grow 
most  numerous,  and  on  good  land  are  sure  to  be  found 
growii^  tall,  and  from  one  foot  to  l^ree  and  four  in  diunatev. 
In  dry  sandy  plains  and  hills  will  be  found  the  oak  and 
pine.  When  the  oak  grows  on  bihI  not  sandy,  it  is  apt  to 
be  clayey  ground.  Besides  the  large  trees,  there  is  also 
growii^  what  is  commonly  called  brttah,  which  is  composed 
of  smaller  trees,  from  eighteen  inches  high  to  thir^  Gset  or 
aon.  These  smalls  toees  seem  to  be  growing  to  ttka  the 
place  of  the  l^ger  ones  when  the  latt«'  decay  and  &1I  down, 
or  are  prostrated  by  a  storm,  and  a  iMge  tree,  in  fslling, 
frequently  brings  othars  along  with  it,  if  standing  m  its 
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wftj.  In  inikiiig  through  the  bush,  the  tmnltJ  of  tieei  are 
found  lying  on  the  ground  in  different  states  of  decay  ;  Bome 
hATiDg  beeo  broken  off  »  few  feet  aboTO  the'surfiice,  leave 
their  raj^^ed  stumps  belund  still  standing,  and  oth«rt  fall, 
up-TOoting  thauMlveB,  and  &  great  quantity  of  earth  with 
than,  making  a  large  hollow  in  the  mrlace.  The  hollows 
so  caused  fill  up  in  part,  in  the  eootse  of  time,  hy  the  roott 
and  earth  &lling  back  ^aia  ;  but  yet  these  and  cOTrespond- 
ing  small  hUls  or  risings  (what  a  Scotchman  wonld  <sall 
'  heidks  and  howes')  are  never  absent.  The  surface  of  the 
land  in  the  bush  is  therefore  not  a  hit  level  like  a  fiat  field  ; 
the  m<H:e  the  land  appears  uneven,  with  these  small  heights 
and  hollows,  the  better  the  soil,  for  in  stiff  and  clayey  soils 
(which  are  so  only  under  the  Bur&uw,  the  top  of  the  soil 
throughout  the  buah  being  oavered  with  black  mould,  the 
romaina  of  decayed  vegetiible  matter,  such  as  leaves,  wood, 
&&,  sjid  with  leaves),  I  have  observed  that  these  hollows 
and  hills  are  not  so  prominently  seen.  When  tike  land  is 
cleared  of  the  trees,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  and  turned 
over  with  the  plough,  in  a  few  yeais  the  laud  so  cleared  is 
made  level.  The  surfoce  of  the  land  in  the  bush,  by  the 
,  giadnal  np-rooting  or  'turning  up'  of  the  treet^  would  ap- 
pear to  have  be«n  all  turned  over,  though  it  has  taken  some  ' 
ages  to  effect  this.  Trees  will  occasionaUy  be  found  of  great 
height  and  tJiickneas  ;  the  elm,  in  particular,  will  be  met 
with  of  a  great  slse,  periiaps  in  some  instances  four  to  six 
feet  in  diameter.  This  tree  may  be  termed  the  'monarch' 
of  the  forest.  I  took  the  tronble  once  to  count  the  circles 
or  rings  of  a  vary  larga  oak,  which  grew  in  the  adjcaning 
township  of  Korth  Basthope,  and  which  had  been  felled 
with  the  ftxe  ;  Kid  if  my  recollection  hUt  ma  not,  it  had 
bam  a  sapling  about  the  time  when  &z  William  Wallace 
and  Bobert  Bruce  were  defending  their  nMire  country. 
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'  In  tnTelling  through  the  bush,  with  either  the  eud, 
the  mou  of  the  trees,  or  the  pocket  compass,  as  a  guide, 
the  tnveller  will  find  nunj  objects,  though  seemingly 
trifling,  to  divert  his  attention,  or  change  the  apparently 
monotonous  scene.  A  '  creek,'  (the  usual  tenn  in  Canada 
for  a  stream  of  water),  wiU  croeg*  hia  path,  finding  its  way 
silently  alratg ;  or  a  meadow,  called  commonly  a  beaver 
meadow,  being  a  spot  of  land  free  of  toees,  which  is  corered 
with  good  grass,  and  in  the  season  with  a  good  crop  of  hay ; 
or  a  swamp  or  swale,  a  part  of  the  bush  which  is  wet, 
oorered  with  mch  tarees  as  the  black-ash,  cedar,  tamarack,  or 
pine.  Swamps  are  found,  however,  with  only  llack-aah 
growing, — and  the  same  as  regards  cedar,  and  also  tamarack, 
and  gmall  pines  mixed  with  large  pines.  The  seal  of  each 
of  these  three  kinds  of  swamps  appears  to  be  difierent.  The 
land  is  Bometimes  what  is  called  '  rolling,'  or  '  undulating,' 
being  alternate  risings  and  &llmg8,  with  occasional  promi- 
nences either  on  the  banks  of  a  large  creek,  oi  in  a  tract  of 
laud  which  is  hilly.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  where  I 
am  settled,  hilly  land  is  not  generally  seen,  yet  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  township  of  North  JBasthope,  there  is 
some  fine  hilly  land,  and  as  it  is  all  mostly  settled,  and  in 
part  cleared,  and  studded  with  fitrm-houses,  bams,  &«.  has 
a  strong  reeonblance  to  parts  of  the  old  country  ;  and  this 
improvement  in  the  forest  has  been  accomplished  since  1833.' 

The  intending  settler,  wishing  to  inspect  puticular  lands 
with  a  view  to  selection,  receives  from  the  individual  pos- 
sessing, or  agent  authorised  to  dispose  of  the  land,  a  slip  of 
paper,  with  the  numbers  of  the  lots,  should  there  be  more 
than  one  or  two  ;  and  in  proceeding  to  inspect,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  of  advantage  to  him  to  be  accompanied  by  a  neigh- 
bouring settler  fitmiliar  with  the  nature  of  the  land.  Mr. 
Linton  obserres,  with  regard  to  this  : — 
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'  la  fixing  upon  a  lot  of  land  tlie  emigmnt  ma;  be  guided 
bj  the  advice  of  some  of  the  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lots  he  ia  going  to  inspect,  and  if  there  is  do  near 
neighbour,  he  ought  to  uk  the  assifitance  of  the  nearest 
settler,  and  such  aid  I  hare  aevex  known  to  be  refused.  In 
order  to  direct  an  emigrant  to  choose  a  lot  of  land,  the  fol- 
lowing marks  maj  be  noted  : — First,  get,  if  possible,  a  lot 
with  a  small  running  stream  (called  a  creek)  on  it,  oi  a 
spring  of  Water.  Everj  lot  has  not  a  creek  or  spring  on 
it,  bat  water  can  be  got  hj  digging,  and  the  well  when  dug 
ought'to  be  lined  or  walled  up  with  stones.  Second,  observe 
that  tall  and  strong  timber,  free  of  rotten  branches  or  an 
imhealtlij  loot,  grows  on  good  land, — I  mean  elm,  maple, 
beech,  basswood,  and  cherrj,  and  the  other  timber  pieriousl; 
mentioned  as  growing  on  dry  land.  Thronghout  the  bush, 
on  both  good  and  bad  land,  wiU  be  found  the  lifeless  trunk 
standing  leadj  to  &U, '  where  it  must  lie.' 

'  I  may  here  refer  to  the  pievious  remarks  on  the  ap- 
peaiance  of  the  bush  for  the  timber  denoting  the  qualitj  of 
the  soO.  A  lot  of  land  should  not  be  rejected  if  a  comer  of 
it,  CTCa  fifteen  acres,  is  covered  with  black-aah,  pine,  or 
cedar.  For  fencing  the  cleared  fields,  black-ash  and  cedar 
are  invaluable.  For  boards  and  shingles  (for  the  aides  and 
roofs  of  houses),  the  pine  is  more  valuable.  Where  the  land 
is  undulating  it  is  likely  to  be  good.  Where  the  butternut 
and  cherry  are,  the  land  is  rich,  and  maple  and  basswood, 
with  elm,  denote  the  same  quality.  If  much  beech,  the  land 
is  lighter,  but  the  soil  warmer.  The  more  '  knolly'  the  land 
is  (the  knolls  or  small  hills  being  caused  bj  the  '  turn  up' 
of  the  trees  in  falling)  the  better  the  soil.  Where  these  are 
not  much  seen,  as  has  been  noticed,  the  soil  ia  apt  to  be 
clayey.  The  emigrant,  howeTer,.will  find  a  superior  but&m 
mould  at  which  to  try  his  hand  and  his  plough.' 
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Thus  moA  with  ngud  to  the  idaetioB  of  bad.  For 
Um  ant  (tap  we,  perb^M,  cumot  do  beUar  than  M  be  for- 
tiur  gnidod  by  Uu  oxpaicnMd  dinetiom  of  Hr.  Tiintewi. 
Tha  4Bugn(it's  fuul;  ha  mppMM  to  be  liring  at  the  nmwt 
Tillage,  or  »t  a  nMf^tbooting  ■etUer'i  bcnue,  the  vocticn  (tf 
a  hoiue  is  to  be  Mt  aboat.  H»nikg  made  ■  ■election  <i  > 
■ite  for  the  intended  house,  aa  aCie  or  less  itf  land  is  to  be 
UMJw-ifttfAtfd — that  is,  the  small  trees  and  brushwood  are 
to  be  ent  down  and  piled  in  he^n,  and  then  the  hu^er  tices 
are  to  be  diopped  and  cut  into  lengthy  and  drawn  off  frtuu  the 
spot  on  which  the  house  is  to  stand.  Srana  settkn  eract  a 
house,  oUiss  a  '  shant;,'  but  the  latter  bung  so  expedi- 
tiously done,  is,  in  ordinaij  cases,  most  advisable.  A  shanty 
is  easily  l>°ilt  of  the  logs  which  aie  cut  up  &oin  the  Called 
trees.  The  size  of  shanties  hss  to  be  ngulated  hj  the  num- 
ber of  a  bmily.  They  are  frequently  from  14  ftet  Itaig  and 
IS  feet  broad,  to  18  feet  by  14  feet  oi  so.  Mx.  linUm  mi- 
nntely  describes  the  ntaal  mode  of  erecting  one  of  these 
rough  shanties  ;  but  as  he  observes  that,  'whoi  the  ahautj 
or  house  is  to  be  raised  or  fanilt,  the  neighbours  are  invited, 
sod  they  always  come  willingly  (for  there  b  not  cne  anuM^ 
them  but  had'the  same  done  to  himseU),'— we  may,  thsic- 
fore,  consider  it  less  necessary  to  alter  into  detailed  direc- 
tions. Besides  the  honie  '  bee,'  aa  this  frieodly  gaUMring 
to  erect  the  settler's  dwelling  is  called,  thste  are  also  chop- 
ping and  logging  bees. 

The  settler  being  now  supposed  to  be  in  his  houae,  or 
shsnty,  the  first  matter  to  be  attended  to  is  to  procure 
means  of  support  for  himself  and  fiunily.  Qroceries,  (Noth- 
ing, and  other  articles,  are  easily  got  from  the  nearest  shop 
or  store  ;  potatoes  from  one  of  the  (dder  settlers,  and  flour 
at  the  mill  Bhould  the  emigrant  find  himself  thus  settled 
by  June,  or  middle  of  July,  he  will,  if  to  inclined,  usually 
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find  emploTmeiit  at  baj  horrut,  and  alio  at  tb*  ngulu 
uLeat  li^Tart  ;  but  should  he^hooM  to  renuin  on  hit  own 
\aM  (ind  work,  m  miuk  th«  b«tter.  Ha  will  tbuj  ba  eiwU«d 
to  have  4  la^or  extent  of  groaiul|Mttin-4rwA«<^  chopped,  and 
cleared,  and  ready  to  be  lown  with  '  fall,'  or  antunii  whwt, 
by  the  I5tb,  or  at  the  lateit  about  the  20tb  of  a«pt«aiber. 
'  If  an  fDiigrant  aceomplisbes  the  lowing  of  fall-whaat,' 
saji  A{r.  Linto^  '  tbe  fint  Maion,  he  doai  ksU  ;  but  tbis 
depstds  on  an  taiijf  itart  front  tbe  old  couatiy.  A  respect- 
able and  thriviiig  settler,  in  the  towuBhip  of  Downi^  Mr. 
Jamea  SimpMo,  from  near  Pennicnick,  in  Scotland,  arriTed 
here  in  the  month  of  Ma;  1@34.  Upon  bii  atriral,  while 
hiB  fatnilf  were  living  in  a  temporarj  ebed,  or  ghantj  of 
boards,  on  his  lot,  be  let  about  the  planting  of  potatoes,  of 
which  he  had  a  good  crop,  sufficient  nearly  for  the  use  of 
the  family,  during  the  winter.  He  sowed,  in  tbe  proper 
time,  Ul-wtteat,  and  as  then  working  oxen  were  scarce,  he 
hoed  and  r^ed  in  tba  seed,  and  nest  year  (183S),  he  ob- 
tained about,  if  not  above,  thirty  buibels  of  wheat  per  acre.' 

In  order  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  settler's  &mily  in 
this  new  lituation,  Mr.  Linton  advisee  the  purchase  of  a 
cow,  with  her  calf ;  the  two  commonly  being  to  be  had  for 
•  from  17  to  82  dollars  (equal  to,  from  ^4 :  69.  to  .£5  :  10s. 
curzency).  fhe  object  of  having  the  calf,  be  sajs,  is  to  at- 
tach the  cow  to  bei  new  heme.  The  Bett1»  and  his  famil; 
he  considers  to  be  now  as  comfortably  placed  as  can  be  ex- 
pected for  the  firat  season. 

Tbe  settlei'a  work  is  to  cimtiniie  to  chop  down  tbfttreee 
around  him  which  obstruct  his  view  ;  and  then  to  prepare 
the  land  which  is  to  be  chopped  during  winttf,  by  having 
it  under-brushed,  before  the  coming  lai  of  snow.  When 
w^,  stormy,  and  snowy  days  come,  he  will  be  obliged  to  le- 
main  in-doors,  or  be  may  go  and  visit  his  neighbours,  or 
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pr«pue  fire-vood  ;  or,  should  he  ba  of  a  determined  uid 
penevering  disposition,  '  tlie  raoW'Stoniia  of  Canada,'  Hr. 
Idnton  quite  truly  obaerrM, '  will  nerer  plague  him  a  jot.' 
The  work  of  diopping  down  the  treee  ma;  be  ctmtimud  tE 
wintu  (except  stormy  daja)  till  the  epHng  begins. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  or  it  may  be  sooner  or  later, 
according  to  aeaaoBS,  the  tUffar  maton  comes.  This  is  the 
time  when  the  sap  of  the  maple  tiee  begins  to  run  ;  the  tree 
baTiDg  been  previously  tapped,  or  slightly  notched  with  u 
axe,  or  bored  an  inch  or  so  with  an  auger,  some  little  w»7 
up  the  trunk.  The  sap  of  this  useful  tree  supplies  the 
settler  with  very  excellent  sugar  and  molassee.  Ls^ 
quantities  of  the  maple  sugar  are  sold  every  season  by  th« 
industrious  settlers,  to  the  town  and  village  storekeepers,  in 
exdmnge  for  goods,  who  again  retail  it  for  cash.  '  Bam« 
settlers,  to  my  knowledge,'  says  Mr.  Linton, '  among  the  in- 
defotigable  Highlanders  of  North  Easthope,  have  made,  ut 
one  season,  above  1000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  from  300  lbs.  to 
900  lbs.  was  a  common  thing.' 

The  season  for  clearing  the  land  already  chopped,  tiA 
preparing  for  spring  crops  is  now  at  hand.  These  crops  uc 
sown  oT  planted  from  about  the  20lb  of  April  to  the  ISth 
of  June  ;  and,  including  bui^wheat  and  turnips,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  July.  The  operation  of  clearing  away  the  bruih- 
wood  and  timber,  in  the  spring,  that  lie  scattered  OTer  the 
land  from  the  winter  chopping,  by  setting  fire  to  the  heaps, 
and  drawing  away  the  solid  heavy  lengths  of  cut  treei,  v 
one  requiring  expedition,  and  attended  with  consideiable 
labour.  Clearing  can  only  be  done  during  the  spring,  sum- 
msi,  or  '  fall,'  as  late  autumn  is  named  in  Canada.  Sjirisg 
merging  so  quickly  into  summer  calls  for  despatch  in  th« 
work  of  spring  clearing,  in  order  to  have  land  ready  for 
the  crops  being  put  into  the  ground.    Whatever  work  is  not 
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OTertaken  in  the  way  of  clearing,  must  be  left  until  after  the 
crops  are  put  in.  Then  there  are  the  intervals  to  he  taken 
adTantage  of  until  ha;  harrest,  and  Irom  that  until  wheat 
harvest ;  and,  again,  there  a  the  seasDU  of  late  autumn  or 
'&11.' 

The  drawing  awaj  of  the  heavj  pieces  of  cut  trees  that 
are  left  unbumed  upon  the  ground,  being  what  is  known  b;)' 
the  name  of 'logging'  in  Canada,  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  ;oke  of  oxen,  with  a  chain  attached  to  the  joke  hy  a 
hook ;  and  the  emigrant  who  has  a  familj  of  boys  will  now 
find  their  Berrices  rery  valuable.  There  are  settlers  who 
have  logged  several  acres  without  oxen,  and  some  even  of  de- 
termined eneigj,  have,  on  occasions,  chopped,  logged,  and 
eleaied  land  without  any  assistance,  not  even  oxen.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  have  two,  often  three,  persons  to  assist 
the  settler  in  the  logging  field.  One  drives  the  oxen  and  gets 
the  timber  drawn  together,  the  others  pile  the  timber  thus 
drawn  together  into  heaps  to  be  burned.  When  these  heaps 
or  piles  are  burned,  tiie  remains  that  are  usually  found  are 
i^ain  logged  into  heaps  for  the  purpose  of  being  completely 
burned.  This  work  is  termed  branding.  When  this  procetE 
of  logging  and  burning  is  thoroughly  done,  and  the  ground 
quite  cleared,  t^e  ashes  are  spread  over  the  land,  tuid  the 
vi^in  soil  is  now  ready  to  receive  seed. 

Fencing  the  newly  acquired  land  has  now  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  usual  fence  is  a  ug-zag  one  of  the  simplest 
construction,  made  of  split  rails,  II  feet  long,  placed  one 
above  the  other,  seven  rails  in  height.  These  rails  are  split 
by  means  of  wedges  and  the  axe,  from  II  feet  lengths,  of 
black-ash,  cedar,  oak,  elm,  white-aeh,  cherry,  or  basswood. 
Baile  of  pine,  maple,  or  beech,  are  rarely  used. 

The  ordinary  crops  which  are  cultivated  in  Canada  are 
fall  aqd  spring-wheat,  oats,  bailey,  peaee,  potatoes,  tumipi. 
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buckwheat,  uid  Indun  corn.  Hemp,  flax,  uid  tobacco,  *xe 
bUo  cnltivated  to  some  extent  in  certain  districts  of  the 
eountr;.  Fall-wheat  ie  geneiallj  sown  from  (he  let  to  the 
15th  September.  In  same  parts  of  CaoadA  it  is  sown  in  the 
end  of  Angnst,  and  in  instaoces  it  is  eown  up  to  the  10th 
October.  The  average  yield  for  a  bnshel  to  a  bushel  is  from 
20  to  S6  bushels,  of  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  per  acre,  and  not 
unfiequentlj  the  yield  ia  30  bushels  pM  acre.  Spring 
wbeftt  is  usually  sown  &om  the  20th  April  to  ISth  May. 
The  average  yield  may  be  stated  to  be  from  18  to  30  bushels 
per  acre.  The  spring  wheat  ii  lighter  than  the  fall  grain. 
Oats,  sown  on  good  land,  well  prepsred,  produce  usually 
from  35  to  45  bushels  per  acre.  Very  much  larger  crops 
are  not  unfrequently  produced.  This  crop  may  be  sown  trtm 
Ist  April  to  15th  May.  Barley  may  be  sown  fr^nn  15th  May 
to  4th  June.  This  crop  produces  usually  from  28  to  35 
bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  of  pease,  which  is  sown  luually 
first  in  the  spring,  produces  from  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre. 
Potatoes,  which  are  usually  planted  after  other  spring  crops 
are  sown,  or  from  IStb  May  to  lOth  June,  produce,  on  an 
arerage,  upon  good  land,  about  300  bushels  per  acre. 
Turnips  are  sown  from  1st  June  to  I5th  July,  and  produce 
readily  1000  bushels  per  acre.  Buckwheat,  sown  from  15th 
June  to  10th  July,  produces  about  25  bushels  per  acre.  This 
grain  is  cultixated  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  Canada. 
Indian  com  or  maize,  which  is  planted  from  the  lOth  to 
20th  May,  is  also  grown  to  a  small  extent  in  the  colony. 
The  crop  is  a  very  productive  one.  Both  buckwheat  and 
Indian  corn  are  much  used  for  &ttening  pigs.  The  flour 
of  both  is  also  much  esteemed  for  various  dom^tic  pui^ 

The  display  which  Canada  made  in  the  Qreat  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  in  London  has  been  the  means  of  making 
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tke  productions  of  our  magnificent  and  valuable  colon; 
familial'  to  verj  rnanj  irlio  would  oChenriBe  hare  continued 
to  entraiaii!  onlj  ttie  most  'vague  impreadonfi  so  usually  pre- 
valent. The  qualitj  of  the  various  grains  commonlj  pro- 
duced in  the  colony  'naa  there  verj  fairly  represented.  As  is 
mentioned  in  theintelligentprinted  paper,  published  officially 
and  circulated  in  the  Exhibition,  the  visitor  there  had  op- 
portunities of  examining  the  spring  and  autumn,  or  '  fall ' 
wheat  of  the  country,  along  with  its  barley,  oats,  beans  of 
various  tinda,  poase,  flax  seed,  clover,  buckwheat  flour, 
Indian  meal,  oatmeal,  hops  ;  and,  in  short,  everything,  with 
many  additions,  which  he  would  see  in  an  English  market 
town  upon  a  market  day. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  Canadian  exports  have  been 
detailed  in  a  previous  chapter  on  the  trade  and  general  re- 
Bouiees  of  the  colony.  The  total  value  of  agricultoiaJ  pro- 
ductions exported  from  Canada  in  1849,  as  officially  re- 
ported, was  £B:21,608  :5  rU.  Of  this  Qreat  Britain  received 
to  the  amount  of  £326,S40  : 8 : 4  ;  British  North  America 
.£106,680  :  6  :  10  ;  the  Vfeat  Indies  £1263  ;  10s.  ;  and  the 
United  States  £388,224  : 0 : ». 

We  now  close  this  chapter  ;  and  open  a  new  one  con- 
taining some  general  views  of  the  present  state  ,a&d  prospects 
of  Canada. 
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VIEWS  OP  THE  PRESENT  STATE  AND 
PROSPECTS  OF  CANADA. 


other  If  uu  of  Internal  Commc 
Agiicultnral  Ednnaticm— Model  Pann»— Agrirallnral  SooieticB— PeJiaetl 
A^gpect  of  Canada — Imperfect  Knowled^  of  the  Colony  in  Brltajn^Fn- 
qnent  ChangB  of  Govemon  li^Drknu  to  ite  Intereflte— Incretted  DuticH  ctf 
tlK  Colonial  Offioe  inJnriouB  to  latertaU  of  Colonio— Snggeetions  towuds 
a  Bemcdy— Plan  of  Colonial  Btpresmlilion— Iraportanoc  of  Cheap  Pont- 
age— Lewer  SuggCHtione  r^fardLng  Idt^nal  Eeonomj  of  the  Colony- — Sar- 
taga  BanhB— Patdlc  Walks  aod  Farka — Improved  Cemetrnffl^InLproving 
Sodal  Stale—MeuB  of  Keliglons  Wonbip- Condition  of  Churehts— Eda- 


EsTiitATiMa  iji  a  genanl  manner  the  present  state  of  Canada, 
t)i«  view  presented  is  very  Bimilar  in  man;  respects  to  that 
which  Scotland  pretoited  preriouB  to  the  spread  of  thoae 
improToments  in  agriculture  and  internal  economj  which 
followed  the  union  with  England,  and  the  estaUishment  of 
the  Highland  Society,  and  the  National  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. Conspicuous  among  the  features  of  similarity  are  com- 
paiatirel;  rude  modes  of  agriculture  prevailing  throtighout 
the  colony— defective  intelligence,  skill,  enterprise,  and 
command  of  capital  among  the  majority  of  farmen  ;    the 
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leasw,  mod  not  onfrequeDll;  subetantial  comforta  and  con- 
Teniences  in  the  conBtruction  and  care  of  dwelling-houMB 
and  out-houses  generally  neglected ;  social  intercourse,  aai 
oommunication  with  markets  greatly  interrupted  by  the 
want  of  proper  roads  and  bridges  ;  and  there  are  the  train 
of  other  drawbacks  which  may  be  imagined  naturally  to  fot' 
low  such  a'state  of  things,  more  especially  in  a  country  as 
yet  thinly  peopled,  and  burdened  with  high  ntea  of  labour 
and  low  prices  of  produce. 

This  genial  view,  however,  it  is  pleasing  to  remark,  has, 
during  late  years,  been  giaduallj  undergoing  a  change  for 
the  better.  Influences  similar  to  those  which  wrought  im- 
provement in  Scotland  have  now  begun  to  exert  themselves 
in  the  colony.  Among  these  are  improved  intercourse  with 
the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  mot&er  country,  the 
greater  diflusion  of  general  and  profeaaional  reading  reaulting 
from  this,  the  establishmeat  of  agricultural  associations,  the 
improvement  of  roads  and  canals,  introduction  of  railways, 
SJid  the  recent  &cilities  afforded  to  commerce ;  and  not  least, 
the  friendly  spirit  manifested  towards  the  colony  bj  the 
home-country  in  the  expressed  desire  of  those  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  to  cultivate  more  closely  the  bond  of  connection, 
by  extending  to  the  colonists  as  large  a  share  of  advantages 
as  is  possible,  and  as  may  naturally  be  expected  by  brother 
inhabitants  of  the  same  empire — separated  only  from  the 
great  centre  by  space,  and  for  the  common  wel&re. 

The  growing  interest  ahonn  throughout  tlte  mother 
country  towards  its  most  important  and  rapidly  rising  colony 
—as  is  proved  by  the  amount  of  emigration  annually  flowing 
to  it,  and  the  consequent  ties  of  friendship  thereby  ariaing 
further  to  ex  tend  the  interest* — would  perhaps  warrant,  even 

*  34,aS0  emigruita  Iiad  arrived  at  Qoebec  tMa  ceuon  [1S£I]  on 
die  !Oth  Septoober,  bung  an  inareue  of  6461  over  kgt  year's  eml- 
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were  there  do  other  coDsider>tioiiB,  Bome  matten  of  det»il 
effecting  the  procpecta  of  Canada  being  glanced  at  in  such  a 
muuier  u  might  posublj  tend  jn  some  measure,  hoirever 
indirectly,  to  accelerate  its  progrew,  oi  deepen  the  interest 
in  its  piosperitj  and  ultimate  destinj.  Here,  at  present, 
however,  a*  following  up  preceding  chaptera  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  colony,  little  more  than  mere  alluliion  will 
be  made  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  considerations 
affecting  ita  condition  and  prospects. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  management  of  its  affairs  :  it 
appeals  to  be  of  chief  importance  to  the  compuatiTely  joung 
colony  that  the  strictest  economy  in  expenditure  should  be 
obserred.  This  desire  to  economise,  it  is  gratifying  to  know, 
is  appreciated  now  more  fvllj  than  formerly  both  by  the 
Colonial  and  Imperial  OoTemmenta.  Some  recent  arrange- 
ments have  considerably  reduced  the  colonial  espeaditnre. 
Nest  in  importance  appears  to  be  a  steady  attoitioD  being 
observed  towards  judiciously  and  oconomicallj  developing 
the  resouroea  of  the  coiutry,  which,  since  the  great  canals 
are  now  completed,  would  seem  to  be  best  accomplished, 
along  with  the  completion  of  the  great  trunlc  lines  of  railway 
now  partly  in  progress,  by  means  of  affording  good  roada.  At 
present  large  portions  of  inland  territory,  comprising  the  most 
fertile  land  of  the  colony,  are  in  a  great  measure  locked  out 
'bommarkets  by  the  worst  description  of  roads.  Here,  also,  as 
in  the  matter  of  public  eipenditure,  gratifying  signs  of  the 
future  present  themselves.  The  comparative  success  of  plank 
roads,  and  not  least,  the  degree  of  attention  and  lively 
interest  which  both  the  people  and  legislature  bestow  on 

gradon,  to  a  corresponding  date.  To  the  same  date  917  vessels  had 
arrived  at  Qnebec,  witli  an  aggr^ate  Unmage  of  381,2SG  Ions,  being 
an  increase  of  78  nsHls,  and  a  tonnaga  of  S1,4T4  tons  over  die  ai^ 
rlTHk  Df  last  year,  to  the  aame  dMe.— IVinanewapveiiOct.  id,  1861. 
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the  subject,  are  all  alike  prominent  and  hopeful  evidences  of 
gomething  being  done  in  a  matter  so  vitolly  important  to  the 
general  pT0speTit7,as  are  Che  meansof  communication  through 
the  productive  diatriots  of  a  country.  The  St.  Latrrence 
and  other  canals  have  been  constructed  at  great  expense, 
and  unless  the  equally  important  tributariea  of  good  roads 
be  supplied  thioughout;  the  country,  these  grand  courses  of 
navigation  cauaat  at  all  be  expected  to  yield  the  benefits  for 
ffhich  they  were  designed. 

Scarcely  secondary  to  good  roada  and  other  means  of 
communication,  seema  Co  be  the  neceasity  for  a<^iTe  and 
syaCematic  efforts  being  made  to  improve  the  agriculture  of 
the  country.  In  a  country  so  miunly  dependent  upon  i^' 
culture  as  Canada  is,  it  raust  be  alloved  to  be  a  great  draw- 
back that  there  are  so  limited  noeans  for  its  population 
obtaining  any  sort  of  agricultural  instruction.  Ko  finer 
field,  one  might  suppose,  could  be  preaented  to  the  statesman 
of  enlarged  mind  and  philanthropic  desires  than  Che  one 
wherein  he  could,  by  Che  ejcercise  of  judgmenC  and  energy, 
plui  and  put  into  operation  a  course  of  means  whereby  the 
productive  resources  of  an  important  colony  might  be  at 
least  doubled  ;  and  that  colony  beaides  made  more  than 
doubly  inviting  to  the  much  ivanted  and  superabundant 
population  wd  ct^ital  of  the  mother  country. 

Among  the  most  prominent  means  for  so  desirable  an 
end  would  seem  to  be — beginning  at  the  foundation — causing 
instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture  to  form  a 
branch  of  education  in  the  conunoa  schoola,  the  district  or 
higher  schools,  and  in  the  colleges.  Model  and  experiment«l 
farms  might  be  established,  say  in  each  district  or  county, 
where  first  lesaons  and  principles  being  fully  carried  out 
into  the  best  modes  of  practice,  under  proper  directors,  such 
ealAblishments  would  be  constantly  furnishing  the  country 
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with  a  lupply  of  ikilled  agriculturiBti.  And,  besides  tile 
considentioQ  of  advuicing  the  intelligence  Nid  alwiding  of 
the  BgricultunJ  bodj  generally,  these  pupils,  either  npoa 
tEieir  own  or  tba  fiuma  of  their  parents,  would  be  the  rneam 
of  difiiiung  mote  or  lest  widely,  piacticall;  hoioficiftl  result) 
throughout  their  reapectiTO  neighbourhoods  or  apherea  of 
influence.  Periodical  reports  by  the  directon  of  these  model 
establishmeiits,  setting  forth  the  modes  tyt  pracdce  adopted, 
and  the  results  obtained,  would  likewise  materially  furiha 
the  desired  objects,  not  Mily  in  a  direct  maimer  to  the  colony, 
but  by  circulating  in  Britain  information  of  the  desciiptira] 
which  these  reports  might  contain,  would,  by  proving  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  CMiada,  be  eerring  the  intexeels  of 
colony  and  mother  countiy,  in  a  manner  perhaps  the  moat 
efficient,  as  being  the  most  piactieal,  that  could  be  designed. 
Such  establishments  might  also  farther  be  made  to  aerre  the 
purpose  of  Normal  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers, 

Agricultuial  societies  and  fiumers'  clubs  form  already 
part  of  the  means  of  agricultural  imprOTement  in  Canada ; 
and  it  is  gratifi^ing  to  observe  that  such  aasociations  hare 
made  considerable  progress,  more  especially  within  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years.  A  general  and  centnJ  association  for 
the  whole  province,  upon  the  model  of  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland  or  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  would 
appear  to  be  alone  wanting  to  complete  this  branch  of  the 
course  of  means.  Attention  having  been  directed  to  this  want 
through  the  medium  of  the  intelligent  agricultural  writings 
— which,  although  recently  supplied  within  the  colony,  have 
already  been  of  so  much  benefit  in  other  respects — it  may 
warrantably  be  expected,  taking  into  account  the  growing 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  enterprise,  that  this  material  part  of 
the  means  at  least  will  not  long  be  wanting.  The  recent 
reduction  of  duties  upon  the  importation  into  Britain  of  the 
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chief  ftTticlsH  of  colonial  produce,  has,  u  might  nAturallj  be 
supposed,  greattj  etimtUated  the  deMres  of  the  colon;  for 
agriculture  adTUkcemcot.  And  the  colonistB  have  already 
gained  much  upon  which  to  rest,  as  encouragement  and 
hopeAil  promise^  for  continued  exertions.  Canada  of  even 
t«n  yews  ago  u  in  many  material  respects  a  Tery  diflereot 
eonntiy  from  Oanada  as  it  is  now — so  much  has  the  tide  of 
British  emigntiou,  lapid  growth,  and  other  ciicumstance*, 
t^ided  to  make  it  more  home-like,  more  particularly'  in  the 
social  aspects  of  its  towns  and  older  settlements,  and,  in 
many  gratifying  instances,  in  the  improved  modes  and  spirit 
introduced  in  agricultural  managoneat. 

The  uneasy  aspect  which  from  time  to  time  the  colony 
assumes  in  political  matters,  may  be  considered  to  be  not 
among  the  least  of  the  djrawbacks  to  its  prosperity.  The 
cause  of  this  may  perhaps,  in  a  great  measnro,  be  traced  to 
the  imperfect  knowledge  possessed  by  Britain  of  the  actual 
state,  interests,  and  wants  of  her  colonies  ;  and  a  propor- 
tionate defaet  of  sympathy  and  understanding,  resultii^ 
frequently  in  the  jarring  of  colonial  with  imperial  courses 
of  action,  are  the  consequences.  The  want  of  more. com- 
prehensive  and  detailed  information  concerning  our  colonies 
is  ono  severely  experienced  by  both  colony  and  mother- 
country,  and  operates  in  most  important  respects  to  their 
common  disadvantage.  The  frequent  change  of  governors, 
and,  in  instances,  the  nnsuitableness  of  appointmoits,  have 
been  chief  sources  of  the  political  troubles  of  Canada. 
Witiiin  the  eighty  years  which  have  passed,  since  the  co- 
lony came  under  British  govetnment,  there  have  been  above 
thirty  governors,  being,  on  an  average,  not  three  years  to 
each — a  period  barely  sufficient  for  the  individual,  however 
well  endowed,  to  qualify  himself  properly,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge safely — with  honour  to  himself,  and  with  advantage 
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to  coloDj  and  empire — the  important  functions  with  which 
h«  is  intrusted.  The  iucreue  of  duties,  BJid  consequent  re- 
iponsilulitieB,  which  h&ve  fallen  upon  the  Colonial-Office, 
with  the  growth,  in  number  and  importance,  of  our  colonies 
during  these  past  jean,  would  seem  to  fonn  another  chief 
hindnmce  to  Britain  Mtisfectorily  cultivating  colonial  con- 
nection. It  would,  perhaps,  be  well,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
liering  the  colonial  Minister  of  some  share  of  responsibilitj, 
as  also  to  secure  other  important  objects,  that  the  colonies, 
or  a  particular  class  of  them,  should  be  called  upon  to  send 
MH^  a  limited  number  of  representatives  or  commissioDeis 
to  Britain,  who,  as  well  to  the  Imperial  GoTemment  as  to 
the  people  of  Britain,  would  be  found  greatlj  servicaable  as 
lesponsible  authorities  in  communicating  information.  And 
bf  thus  serring  most  important  common  objects,  such  a 
measure  appears  further  to  recommend  itself  by  ita  being 
ealoulated  to  cement  closer  the  bonds  of  relationship  be- 
tween colony  and  empire. 

The  better  to  secure  such  objects,  these  colonial  i«p[«- 
sentatives  might  be  allowed  seats  in  the  Imperial  Parlia' 
ment.  It  would  be  difficult  for  misgovemmrait,  or  anj 
serious  misunderstanding,  or  conflict  between  colonial  and 
imperial  interests,  to  exist  for  anj  verj  inconvenient  time 
under  such  an  arrangement — not  to  speak  of  the  other  ad- 
Tsntages  which  might  be  dwelt  upon,  as  most  likely  to  be 
among  the  results. 

Among  lesser  measures  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
colony  and  the  home  country,  the  management  of  the  Fost- 
Office  department,  as  respects  the  regulations  and  charges 
for  the  conveyance  of  correspondence,  is  one  anlTersallj  al- 
lowed to  be  of  great  importance.  The  improvement  iutro- 
dneed  within  these  last  eight  or  ten  years  of  conTeying  the 
North  American  nudls  by  means  of  steam-packets,  attended 
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by  the  reduction  of  nttea,  and  other  facilities,  has,  it  is  be- 
lieved, been  of  marked  benefit  to  Canada.  The  increased 
correspondence  between  the  colony  and  Britain  has  vei; 
ma,teriallj  furthered  emigration.  The  annual  report  of  the 
QoTerament  Emigrant  Agent  at  Quebec  for  1843,  records,  as 
a  Temarkable  fact  of  the  emigration  of  that  jear,  that  of  the 
number  of  21,727  emigrants,  who  arrived  at  Quebec  &om 
Britaiii,  no  fewer  than  three-fourths  came  out  to  their  r«- 
latioTta.*  This  large  proportion,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  it  may  be  presumed,  received  invitations,  irich  infor- 
mation and  advice  from  their  Aiends  through  the  medium 
of  the  Fost-Office — a  fact  fruitful  of  suggestions  in  other 
respects,  bearing  on  the  important  subject  of  emigration. 

I  would,  therefore,  beg  to  suggest  that  the  rates  of 
postage  upon  letters  )>etneen  Canada  and  Britain  undei^o 
Htill  farther  modification.  From  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment of  cheap  postage  in  Britain,  the  supposition  maj 
be  hazarded  that  the  present  rate  of  la.  2d.  sterling  upon 
letters  to  or  from  Canada,  under  half  an  ounce,  might  be  re- 
duced one-half  at  least,  or  sa;  to  6d.  sterling.  Many,  indeed, 
hope  to  see  a  penny  postage  extended  over  the  ocean,  as  well 
as  it  is  now  over  these  islands.  The  boon  would  be  a  mighty 
one  in  every  point  of  view,  and  worthy  of  a  great  nation. 
An  extension  of  the  advantages  of  cheap  postage  to  the  co- 
lonies in  every  case  at  all  practicable,  would,  it  is  believed, 
be  attended  with  most  gratifying  results. 

A  great  reduction  of  the  recent  oppressively  high  rat«8 
of  internal  postage  in  the  North  American  colonies  haa 
lately  tak^i  place,  and  will  be  attended,  it  is  believed,  with 
very  great  benefit  to  the  interests  of  the  colony. 

Among  other  and  lesser  means  suggested  by  the  present 

■  Bepoit  of  Colonial  Land  and  EmigratloQ  CommUuoners.    May 
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eondition  of  Cuimda  m  neminglj  calmilatod  to  miibI  iU 
progreu,  ma;  be  meotioiied  SkTings  Banks.  Onlj  two  or 
tliMO,  it  is  beli«T«d,  «xiit  in  the  luge  towns,  such  ms  Hon- 
timl,  Quebec,  uid  Toronto.  The  want  of  parks  and  watlu 
for  the  iMcewai7  hedth  and  lecreation  of  the  population 
of  towns,  coDBidering  th«  present  low  price  of  land,  has, 
^without  doubt,  been  graatlj  overlooked  in  laying  out  and 
forming  towns  in  Canada,  and  will  come  to  be  severely  fett, 
with  the  increase  of  population,  and  consequent  increase  in 
the  price  of  land,  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  kt  alL 

To  other  matters,  such  as  the  proper  construction  of 
^iaons,  and  providing  them  with  airing  groundB,  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  colonists  might  be  usefully  directed.*'  Crowded 
and  inconvenient  burying-grounds,  in  the  very  heart  al- 
most of  towns,  are  among  other  eye-sores  to  intelligent 
observers,  which  oumot  be  too  speedily  remedied.  Largs 
public  cemeteries,  well  lud  out  with  walks  and  shrubbery, 
and  lituated  at  some  distance,  not  too  inconvenient,  &om  the 
towns,  such  as  we  have  now  in  Brilsin,  would  be  an  advan- 
tage easily  obtained,  while  land  is  now  so  modeiste  in  price, 
and  easily  procured  for  such  purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  social  state  of  Canada,  the  increas- 
ing stream  of  emigration,  and  other  influoices,  hAve  im- 
proved the  counti]'  in  this  respect  so  much,  that  the  old 

*  The  public  Jail  <^  the  dt;  of  Quebec  presenlsd,  during  a  virit 
Uie  writer  paid  to  It  in  the  summer  of  IS43,  evidanceB  of  bad  vend- 
laUon,  limiUd  accommodation,  and  even  filUi,  combined,  to  a  painful 
degree.  In  visiting  the  Jail  of  a  toim  in  Upper  Canada  not  having 
the  smallest  appeaianee  of  a  conrt-Tard  for  the  prisoners  to  take  sir 
n  exerdse,  the  qaeatioD  w*s  aaked  how  proper  health  conld  be  main- 
tained for  wane  of  such,  when  Che  answer  was  complacently  retmiied 
that  the  roof  of  the  buHding  served  for  this  purpose — this,  in  a 
eounlty  where  ihonsands  of  acres  of  waste  land  may  be  bad  at  rates 
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dMcriptions  twntamed  in  publicatioiu  rac^Ted  in  Britain  as 
BUtlioritiM,  appear  more  like  maleroloit  libeb  upon  the 
colon;  than  anything  else.  Persons  emigrating  to  Canada 
may  find  unpleasant  parts  of  the  country  very  destitute  of 
social  advautages  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  expe- 
rience little  difficulty  in  s^tling  themselres  in  neighbour- 
hoods M  agreeable,  and  posaeesing  social  attractions  in  as 
full  a  degree,  perhaps,  as  most  pioTincial  parts  of  Scotland. 
Bemarks  nearly  similar,  though  not  of  so  general  appli- 
cation, apply  to  the  means  of  religious  worship  ;  notwith- 
standing, that  various  religious  bodies  represent  the  case 
as  alarmingly  different.  In  an  extensive  and  thinly-peopled 
country  suck  as  Canada  is,  and  where  the  inhabitants  are 
divided  into  a  gnat  variety  of  sects,  it  cannot,  of  course,  be 
expected  that  orer  every  part  of  it  the  same  privileges  can 
be  enjoyed  as  in  England  or  Scotland.  But,  with  the  excep- 
tim  of  the  very  thinly-peopled  parts  of  the  colony,  there  are 
not  the  wants  experienced  which  many  in  this  country  are 
led  to  suppose  ;  and  when  these  wants  exist,  it  would  seem 
in  many  instances  to  result  more  from  the  apathy  of  the 
colonists  themselves,  in  not  coining  forward  with  the  same 
hearty  leal  to  the  support  of  religious  ordinances,  which  is 
shown  in  ^gland  or  Scotland.  Colonies,  however  fovourable 
they  may  be  to  the  inhabitants  maintaining  themselves  in 
comfort,  or  acquiring  wealth,  appear  rather  to  be  prejudicial 
than  otherwise  to  the  interests  of  religion.  Colonists  do  not 
experience  the  same  restraints  which  in  old  and  compact 
communities  are  found  to  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence 
in  causing  individuals  to  wear  professions  at  least,  and  as  a 
means  to  other  than  the  professed  ends.  One  is  most 
forcibly  struck  with  such  views  in  surveying  the  state  of 
religion  in  new  settlem^its  of  colonies  especially.  Indivi- 
duals who  have  never  truly  experienced  the  power  of  religion, 
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finding  theiDMlTM  removad  from  &  state  of  society,  whi^ 
influoiced  them  k>  far  hi  to  cause  them  to  pay  ontward 
obMrranee  to  its  fomu  and  interests,  and  thrown  into  a 
Mmewhat  di^ointed  and  scattered  population,  composed  of 
ttnngers  of  various  countries  and  sects,  exercising  upon  them 
compantiTel;  little  of  such  influMioe — do  in  many  instances 
become  indifferent,  more  or  less,  to  reli^ous  iaterests  ;  and 
this  indifference  coustautlj  reacting,  a  state  of  torpor  raths 
predominates,  and  g;enuine  attachment  to  GImstiaiiity  maj 
thus  readily  be  conceiTed  to  be,  in  many  parts,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  the  exception.  In  new.  and  rising  Tillies,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  the  points  of  differeoce,  and 
in  the  towns  the  shades  have  ^ain  Airther  Uended,  and  the 
influences  of  home  in  the  older  countries  are  more  felt. 

This  is  rather  a  disheartening  and  gloomy  rieir,  bat  it 
hu  forced  itself  on  the  observation  of  many  as  the  most 
trathAd  one.  And  it  goes  in  a  great  measure  to  explain 
why  so  much  missionary  aid  is'  required  for  colonists  who 
possess  BO  substantially  the  means  of  worldly  comforts.  No 
doubt  in  quite  new  lettlements,  having  a  scattered  popula- 
tion, this  ^d  is  essentially  necessary,  and  the  want  of  it  is 
frequently  severely  experienced  ;  but  the  cases  are  more 
frequent,  I  would  say,  throughout  Canada,  where  a  health; 
gtat«  of  religious  feeling  among  certain  bodies  is  more  wanted 
than  the  necessary  worldly  means  to  support  Gospel  ordi- 
nances. One  great  evil  which  is  observable  in  all  the 
churches  of  Canada,  and  mostly,  I  feel  in  truth  constrained 
to  observe,  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  it  existed — has 
beat  that  men  of  indifferent  abilities  have  usually  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  colonists.  This  is,  without  question,  the  eSect 
of  the  natural  principle  (from  the  influence  of  which  not 
even  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  exempted),  that  the  lowei 
the  i«te  of  worldly  encouragement  the  more  indiffsrent  the 
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deMription  of  ability  preseota  ittelf  in  the  field  wUcti  colli 
for  occupation.  Tliis  slate  of  matters  has  beai  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  reason  of  ttie  imperfect  knowledge  poaseseed  at 
home  of  the  actual  condition  of  our  colonies.  We  have, 
greatly  erred  in  estimating  them  aa  ao  outlandish  and  un- 
comfoTt«bla  abodes  as  we  have  done  ;  at  least,  the  case  ia  so 
with  respect  to  Canada ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that 
where  it  was  of  material  importance  the  labourers  should  be 
powerAil  and  skilful,  the  field  haa  been  all  too  much  oocupied 
in  a  manner  most  unfortunately  calculated  to  aggravate  evils. 
With  the  greater  diffuaioa  of  accurate  information  respect- 
ing Canada,  and  with  the  increase  of  emigration,  we  may 
expect  its  prospects  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  materially 
to  brighten. 

Though  snch  be  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  churches 
over  the  wide  atretch  of  the  imperfectly  occupied  colony, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  numbers  of  com- 
pact settlements  and  prosperous  towns  presenting  a  very 
difierent  picture.  There  are  there  settled,  in  man;  instances, 
highly  talented  and  zealous  Christian  ministers,  blessed  in 
flourishing  and  exemplary  congregationa.  And  by  choosing 
such  localitiea  the  emigrant  &om  home  will  not  experience 
the  drawback  he  might  suppose  he  would  from  want  of  reli- 
gious ordinaneea. 

Regarding  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  education, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  statements  and  views  contained 
in  the  chapter  on  that  subject. 

In  now  closing  these  general  views  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  this  important  and  rising  colony,  I  would  do  ao 
only  with  the  further  remark,  suggested  by  attentive  obser- 
vation, and  some  degree  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
wants,  desires,   and  feelings  of  the  colonists — that  Great 
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Britain,  in  order  to  perpetukte,  for  a  tbtj  lengthoied  period 
at  least,  an  honouraUe,  aoil,^  ttuDgi  properly  coo^dcred, 
desirable  connection  on  both  sideB,  she  need  only  contiime 
to  evince  still  further  and  closer  attention  to  the  iuteceeti 
of  the  colon; — not  timorously  stinting  the  colonists  in  Ae 
exercise  of  political  priTileges,  which  cannot  affect  the  bond 
of  connection— extending  eTeiy  practicable  fitcility  to  their 
conimrace  and  general  intercoune  with  ub  at  home — doing 
all  that  is  possible  to  disseminate  correct  information  laud- 
ing the  colony,  and  thus  encourage,  by  means  the  mosi 
natural  and  safe,  the  moat  sound  and  healthy  emignlioii- 
By  such  attentions  the  already  undoubted  loyalty  and  »ff«- 
tion  of  the  colonists  will  be  still  further  Btrengthened ;  tlie 
coltmy  may  be  expected  to  grow  up  in  -rigour,  with  hooow 
and  advantage  to  the  empire,  thus  extending  and  dispWi^E 
to  the  world  the  blessings  of  our  institutions,  and  receiTOE 
the  affections  and  perfect  alliance  of  a  people  destined  u 
become,  at  no  reiy  distant  time,  powerful  and  influoitisL 
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PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  VOYAGE. 

^applf  of  Glotblb^ — Jirtioltf  of  Furnltare — TradeflneTi^i  TooIb — A^rlaultiinl 
Implemenls—Bookg  and  WriEing  Malenals— Mediuns  FroTided  by  tke 
Ship— Beading,  Cooking  ■UteiiMlB,  mid  Provialoni  of  Sieerage  PaMengere 
'-'Average  LengUt  of  TojAge  to  Quflbee — Best  Period  of  tbe  Scana  for 
Solilng  to  Canada — How  to  Dispose  of  Spaie  Fund* — Information  upon 
Particnlar  Points  pceylous  lo  Embarking  for  Canada— IhiCies  of  the  Col°- 


PBBeoiTB  upoD  the  point  of  embkrkmg  for  Canada,  and 
b«ing  under  the  impression  that  the  climate  in  winter  is 
more  eevere  than  it  really  is,  and  that  clothing  and  other 
articles  are  both  higher  in  price,  and  more  difficult  to  be 
had,  than  is  the  case — iiequentl/  spend  ver;  unnecessarily 
a  portion  of  their  funds,  and  which  could  with  advantage 
be  spared  for  other  purposes  upon  their  arriral  in  the 
colon;.  I  would  adrise  persons  to  take  no  great«T  supply 
of  clothing  than  is  desirable  to  hare  for  ordintuy  purposes. 
To  meet  exigencies,  in  case  of  lough  weather  during  the 
voyage,  the  description  of  clothing  required  for  the  top 'of  a 
coach,  or  deck  of  a  steamboat,  in  cold  weather  in  this  coun- 
try, will  be  found  not  only  suitable,  I  would  say,  for  this 
purpose,  but  abo  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  winter  weather 
of  Canada. 

2it 
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Articles  of  furnitiure  not  lequimi  far  the  rojage  nuj 
likewise  be  dispeused  with,  U  fuinituTB  of  &11  kinds  ij  to  be 
bod  easily  in  almost  eroj  put  of  Canada,  and  at  prices 
mach  lower  than  the  samo  articles  would  cost  purchased  in 
Britain,  adding  the  freight,  and  risk  of  damage  likely  to  be 
sustained  in  tiBnsporting  them.  A  box  of  tools  ia  some- 
times mentioned  in  publications  containing  advice  to  emi- 
grants, as  being  advisable  to  be  taken  to  Canada  ;  but  this, 
among  other  articles,  believed  to  be  unnecessarily  recom- 
mended, theemignnt  wonld  better  not  trouble  himself  with, 
unless  the  tools  should  be  such  as  ho  requiea  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  trade  or  profesaion.  And  even  in  this  case,  he 
should  be  cautious  how  &r  he  encumbers  himself,  its  every 
descriptioD  of  articles  are  to  be  had  in  Canada  at  moderate 
prices,  and  frequently  more  suitable  for  the  countiy  than 
those  which  may  be  selected  at  home.  Corpenteis,  joiners, 
shoemakers,  and  other  mechanics,  ought  always,  if  possible, 
>o  bring  their  most  necessary  tools  with  them,  as  they  may 
miss  an  opportunity  of  being  employed  upon  their  arrival 
for  want  of  them.  Ploughs,  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments, are  to  be  had  in  Canada,  of  a  good  description,  at 
reasonable  prices. 

In  short,  respecting  what  should  or  should  not  be  taken 
hy  the  emigrant  bound  for  Canada,  the  advice  of  one  who 
has  had  some  experience  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  would  be, 
that  every  thing  which  is  likely  to  encumber,  and  not  re- 
quired for  the  journey,  should  be  left  behind.  The  cabin 
pasienger,  besides  his  two  or  three  trunks  containing  a  good 
ordinary  supply  of  wearing  apparel,  a  few  books,  and  writ- 
ing materials,  need  hare  little  else,  except  it  be  that  he 
wishes  to  have  a  few  trifles,  which  his  friends  or  himself 
may  suggest,  to  make  the  vo;fage  perhaps  a  little  more 
agree&ble,  independent  of  the  ship's  stores.  Medicine  is  pro- 
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Tided  b;  the  ship — eTery  captain  of  a  ship  being  required 
hj  law  to  provide  a  medicine  cheat,  with  a  book  of  direc- 
tiona  for  pTescribing  and  adminiEtering,  wliich  he  ia  to  do 
without  charge  to  his  paisengen  -whenoTer  required. 

Steerage  pa«sengera  usually  bare  to  provide  tbemselres 
with  bedding,  a  certain  amount  of  provisions,  and  cooking 
Titenaila,  with  sucb  articles  as  are  necessary  for  serving  up 
their  meals.  Fuel,  with  a  stove  or  grate  for  cooking,  and 
water  to  the  amount  of  at  least  three  quarts  a  day  to  each 
individual,  and  also  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
bread  or  Hecuit  per  week,  one  pound  of  wheat«n  flour,  five 
pounds  of  oatmeal,  two  pounds  of  rice,  two  ounces  of  tea, 
half  ft  pound  of  sugar,  and  half  a  pound  of  potatoes,  are 
required  to  be  provided  by  the  vessel  to  each  passenger, 
according  to  the  enactment  of  the  Passenger's  Act,  under  a 
severe  poiUty ;  for  the  enforcement  of  which,  and  other 
clauses  in  the  same  act,  complaints  are  to  be  made  to  any 
«f  the  Qovemmait  Emigrant  Agents,  or  Officers  of  Cust<imB. 
These  issues  of  provisions  are  to  be  made  in  advance,  and  not 
less  often  than  twice  a  week.  There  are  also  powers  provided 
by  the  Amended  Passengers'  Act,  passed  in  April  1801,  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Bmigration,  to  substitute  for  tlie  com- 
fort of  passffligers,  for  any  of  the  articles  of  food  mentioned, 
any  other  articles  of  food. 

The  average  length  of  passage  from  England  to  Quebec 
was  computed  in  1841  and  1642,  from  passages  by  616  ves- 
sels with  emigrants,  to  be  4Q  days  the  one  year,  and  4fi  the 
otha.  The  shortest  passage  was  24  days,  the  longest  78 
days.  The  Commissioners  of  Emigration  state  the  average 
passage  from  England  to  Quebec  to  be  six  weeks.  The 
Passengers'  Act  requires  the  length  of  vojrage  to  be  com- 
puted ab  10  weeks  or  70  days,  for  the  puijKwe  of  laying  in 
stores.      Persona  who  provide  their  own  provisions  would 
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therefore  do  well,  I  vonld  ny,  to  h^  in  b  stock  to  meet,  a* 
ne&rlj  as  may  be,  tke  period  computed  bj  OoTemment.  It 
will  wve  them  all  uneaainesi  of  mind  upon  a  mAteriaJ  point, 
and  may  preTcnt  much  anffering,  which  othenriae  might  be 
ocokdoned  by  a  long  voyage  ;  uid  the  fuppliee  1^  OTei  by 
a  shorter  voyage  i»&T)  upon  the  vessel's  aniTal,  Mid  aSta 
teserring  a  little  for  the  leat  of  the  journey,  be  disposed  of 
one  w^  or  other,  without  much  loss.  A  dml  cheat,  with 
lock  ud  key,  ia  pertups  the,  best  for  holding  the  grekt^ 
part  of  the  proriaions.  A  good  conditioaed  Inirel  with 
padlock,  tkthei  thas  a  nek,  is  found  to  be  Met  frar  preserr- 
iug  potatoes.  The  kinds  of  pioTiBioos  usually  t&koi  are 
bacuit,  hard  b&ked  loares,  hMns  or  bacon,  cheese,  saJt  but- 
ter ;  eggs,  preserved  by  being  welt  greased  to  exclude  the 
air,  Mtd  packed  with  bnui,  saw-dust,  or  such  like ;  milt, 
preserved  by  bong  carefully  boiled  with  losf-sugar,  and 
scaled  in  small  jars  or  bottles ;  and  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  oat- 
meal, herrings,  with  mustard,  pepper,  vinegar,  and  salt.  Id 
calculating  the  provisions  to  be  taken,  those  required  to  Iw 
provided  l^  the  vessel  will,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account. 
A  few  oth^  things,  which  the  taste  or  circumstances  of  the 
party  may  surest,  will  much  promote  comfort  during  the 
voyage.  Among  such  may  be  moationed  split  piease  foi 
soup,  flour,  suet,  and  a  unall  ipautity  of  raisins  and  cur- 
rants foi  a  pudding  now  and  then ;  a  few  lemtms  and 
oranges,  a  little  gingerbread,  and  such  trifles,  are  always 
found  to  be  wonderfully  agreeable  in  relieving  and  cheedng 
the  time  upon  oecaBionx  during  an  ocean  voyage.  Imme- 
diately before  sailing,  a  little  freeh  meat,  say  a  log  of  mut- 
ton or  BO,  with  vegetables  and  barley,  will  be  found,  in  most 
instancea,  during  the  first  few  days  out  at  sea,  very  service- 
able and  agreeable. 

It  may  be  unusual  in  writers  dropping  such  hints  u 
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these  are  designed  to  be  for  intending  vojagew,  to  recom- 
mend books  ;  but  I  would  onlj  observe,  that,  if  in  the 
bustle  of  preparatioD,  snch  pleasant  com{ianiom  be  over- 
looked, in  most  cases  their  absence  will  be  much  felt.  Be- 
sides spedal  books,  works  of  a  miscellaneous  varied  charac- 
ter, such  as  Chambers's  Journal,  and  Information  for  the 
Pec^le,  the  Penny  and  Saturday  Magazinee,  or  even  a  few 
odd  numbers  of  Punch,  the  Illustrated  London  Ifews,  or,  it 
may  be,  one  or  two  old  newspapers,  will  generally  be  found 
very  acceptable  antidotes  to  the  ennui  dually  attending  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

Many  females  entertain  serious  fears  concerning  the 
nature  and  incidents  of  a  lengthened  voyage  ;  but  I  would 
say,  from  personal  experience  and  observation,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  few  days,  which  may  be  attended 
less  or  more  with  some  unpleasant  sensations  of  part  or 
complete  sea-sickneas — those  fears  usuallj  turn  out  rather 
^reeably  to  have  very  little  real  foundation. 

The  period  recommended  for  sailing  to  Canada  is  that 
during  which  the  early  spring  eliips  depart ;  the  gTe&t«8t 
number  of  vessels  usually  commence  the  voyage  from  the 
1st  to  the  16th  of  April,  and  the  next  greatest  number 
during  the  latter  part  of  that  month.  The  first  vessels  from 
sea  generally  arrive  at  Montreal  about  the  middle  of  May. 

With  regard  to  the  spare  funds,  which  the  intending 
traveller  may  have  available  to  take  with  bim  to  Canada,  it 
tvould  be  advisable  for  him  to  lodge  such  in  some  safe  bank 
at  home  before  he  leaves  ;  and  when  he  arrives  in  Canada, 
he  can  draw  for  this  money  as  he  requires  it.  This  plan 
combines  both  safety  and  conveni^ce,  besides  some  little 
gain  resulting  from  the  difference  of  exchange,  which  is 
always  gainst  the  colony,  and  in  favour  of  Britain.  The 
Canada  Company's  very  useful  circular,  prepared  with  great 
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care,  iua;  also  be  conmilted  on  this,  as  well  »e  on  other  mat- 
ters, with  adTanl^e. 

Pereons  desirous  of  obbuDing  informatioD  upon  particular 
points  previous  to  embarking  for  Canada,  are  also  inrited  to 
communicate  vittt  the  Colonial  lAnd  and  Emigration  Com- 
missioners, stationed  at  London  for  tlie  superintendence  of 
emigration,  and  diffusion  of  information  respecting  the  co- 
lonies, and  whose  proceedings  are  directed  bj  instructitmB 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department. 
'  It  is  the  province  of  the  CommiBsie&era,  from  time  to  time, 
to  make  public  any  authentic  information  which  thej  may 
receive  on  matters  connected  with  the  settlement  of  waste 
lands  in  the  colonies,  and  affecting  the  interest  of  any  de- 
scription of  persons,  ttho  propose  to  settle  there.  The; 
likewise  answer  all  applicatioos  from  individuals,  and  affoid 
them,  BO  far  as  ma;  be  in  their  power,  such  information  as 
may  be  adapted  for  their  particular  cases.  The  office  of 
the  CommiHsioners  is  at  No.  9  Paii  Street,  Westminster, 
and  all  communicatioDS  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tar;,  Stephen  Waloott,  Esq.' 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 


CHOICE  OF  A  VESSEL. 

BcKt  Va»l«  Sailing  10  America— Nev  York  ond  Quebec  Panagee— Untird 
Stales  Tnael«—Cble[  Cmikb  d(  DlwMen  at  Sea-drde  Venele—Oonm- 
QCDt  lafocmatloiiandPnteotlon  toEmlgrajitA — Chief  PnritioDaof  PaA- 
ungen'  Act— Bmigiation  Agents  Id  Scotlmd,  Engluid.  and  Ireland— 
Bats  of  Slwng«  ind  OiMn  Puugw  to  Ameiioi- New  Tork  and  Liier- 
pool  Faoket-abips— Bojii  Wa»  Steamships— United  State*  Uail  SteUDen 
— Screv  Steamen  to  Beaton— Direct  Baliway  Communication  from  Boston 


l¥  is  of  first  importanoe  to  the  Toyager  to  be  enabled  to 
select  a.  good  sea-wortliy  Teasel,  wgll  manned  and  equipped, 
and  in  the  charge  of  a  captain  on  whom  reliance  can  be 
placed  as  an  experienced  eeaman,  sober  in  his  habita,  and  of 
general  good  character  and  disposition.  It  may  not  be  an 
easy  matter  frequently  to  find  all  these  requisites  com- 
bined ;  but  the  want  of  an;  of  them  wiU  be  found  to  dimi- 
nish, in  some  degree,  the  comfort  of  the  voyager,  who  during 
BSTcral  weeks  has  his  home  upon  the  waters. 

The  best  vessels  sailing  to  America  are  believed  to  be 
those  from  Uveipool,  London,  and  the  Clyde.  Respecting 
the  choice  between  the  New  York  and  the  Quebec  passage, 
this  much  may  be  said,  that  the  latter  is  most  advisable, 
when  a  good  vessel  is  to  be  had,  for  perions  proceeding  to 
Lower  Canada,  and  to  those  proceeding  to  any  part  of 
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Otiwda  whose  fund*  tie  limited,  or  «ho  deeire  to  Bee  u  much 
of  Ctuwda  M  poMible,  and  to  obtain  useful  iuformMion  and 
advice,  upon  landing,  from  the  Qovemment  Emigrant  Agents. 
The  New  Tork  route,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  usuaU;  prefured 
b;  pemniB  proceeding  to  Upper  Canada,  in  more  easy  cir- 
cumstauccH  than  the  poorer  class  of  emigrants ;  as  it  ia  be- 
licTed  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  most  agreeable,  the  shortest,  and 
perhaps  the  safest,  and  offering  greatest  choice  of  first-class 
Teasels.  It  is  attended  with  little,  if  onj  difierence  of  ex- 
pense, to  those  choosing  the  moat  comfortable  description, 
or  even  second-class  accommodation  ;  but  there  is  this  draw- 
back upon  landing  at  New  York,  that  persons  are  more  li&ble 
to  be  misled  bj  false  information  of  designing  individuals, 
and  frequently  bj  downright  impostors,  than  guided  bj  the 
friendly  infcnnation  afforded  at  Quebec  gratuitously  hj  Oo- 
vemment. 

Should  the  traveller  bound  for  Canada  make  choice  of 
the  New  York  route,  the  greatest  choice  of  best  vessels  will 
be  found  at  Liverpool.  United  States  vessels  have  uenaJlj 
excellent  sailing  qualities,  and  they  are  generally  vef^  well 
managed.  Strict  discipline  is  observed  among  the  seamen 
by  the  captain  and  officers,  and  genwally  great  sobriety. 
And  all  these  are  very  material  points  ;  for  it  is  believed  to 
be  established  that  miJst  of  the  disast^v  at  sea  are  Co  be  at- 
tributed, not  so  much  to  bad  vessels  or  pure  accident,  ma  to 
cause's  blameaUe  in  those  having  the  management.  Among 
those  causes  are  deficiency  of  hands,  carelessness  in  the 
duty  of  the  seamen  in  not  keeping  a  proper  outlook  or 
watch,  especially  in  haiy  or  dark  weather,  and  when  near  a 
coast ;  and  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  and  indeed  a  lead- 
ing cause,  ia  intemperance.  And  I  regret  to  have  in  truth 
to  add,  that  among  the  shipmasters  of  our  own  country  this 
vice  exists  to  a  most  lamentable  and  very  unsafe  extent. 
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Tke  tmveller  who  intends  proceeding  to  Cuuula  bj  the 
St.  LawTffliM  will  find  excellent  vessels  leaving  the  Clyde 
among  the  regulai  tiadera  to  Montreal  The  Clyde,  being 
on  the  west  coaat,  ia  the  be^t  part  of  Scotland  to  Mieet  fn 
departnie  for  America.  Parties,  whose  nearest  ports  would 
be  Leith  or  Aberdeen,  cannot  always,  however,  find  it  con- 
venient to  incur  the  expeoM  and  extol  trouble  of  tra.Telling 
bj  steam  or  other  coaveyance  to  Qlasgow  or  Greenock  with 
their  luggage,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  more  lengthmied 
sail  and  tedions  passage  aloog  the  east  and  around  the 
north  coast  of  Scotland ;  but  wherever  it  can  be  easily  done, 
it  is  desirable  on  sereial  accounts. 

Persons  sailing  from  ports  at  which  Qovemment  Emi- 
gration Agents  are  established,  have  the  advantages  of  bdng 
guided  by  the  experience  of  those  offieere  in  the  choice  of  a 
vessel,  and  of  having  every  description  of  necessary  infor- 
mation gratuitously  provided — snch  as  regarding  the  sea- 
worthiness of  passenger  ships,  the  periods  of  sailing,  and 
means  of  accommodation,  sufficiency  of  provisions,  water, 
and  medicines  they  have  on  board.  The  Passengers'  Act, 
'which  it  is  the  duty  of  those  officers  to  enforce,  is  very 
particular  in  protecting  passengers  from  annoyance  and  in- 
convenience arising  ftom  the  want  of  punctuality  in  the 
sailing  of  vessels,  the  n<Hi-Ai]filment  of  bai^ains  with  ship~ 
masters  or  brokers,  and  for  ensuring  the  comfort  of  passen- 
gers during  the  voyage.  Its  chief  proviuons  conmst  in 
limiting  the  number  of  passengers  to  be  carried  by  each 
ship,  one  person  being  allowed  to  every  two  tons  burthen  ; 
and  whatever  be  the  tonnage,  only  one  passenger  for  aveiy 
twelve  superficial  feet  of  the  space  between  decks  appiunted 
for  passengers,  and  the  height  of  such  space  to  be  not  less 
than  six  feet,  and  not  having  more  than  two  tiers  of  berths, 
and  also  regulating  the  si^  of  each  berth  ;  also  requiring 
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thM  putiM  contncting  to  find  passages,  to  give  writtat  re- 
ceipts in  a  prescribed  form,  uid  that  no  person,  except  owner 
□r  nuuter  of  tKe  sliip,  or  brokerB  reguUrlj  licensed,  snd 
acting  under  written  authoritj  from  principals  to  act  as 
agents,  be  recognised  as  empowered  to  contract  with  pMities 
for  passages  ;  in  cases  of  non-fulfilment  of  contiscts  on 
the  part  of  the  shipper,  parties  to  be  maintained  at  the 
eoatnctor's  expense,  and  provided,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  with  a  passage  to  the  place  of  destination,  under  a 
penaltj  recoTerable  b;  summvy  process  before  two  Justices 
of  the  Peac«  ;  passengers  during  detention  of  ships  to  b« 
victualled  b;  the  ship,  and  if  detention  exceed  two  woricing 
dajs,  except  caused  by  wind  or  weather,  to  receive  Is.  pet 
day,  unless  satisfactorily  lodged  and  mainlined.  Among 
other  provisions,  passoigers  cannot  be  lauded  against  thai' 
consent  at  any  other  place  than  the  one  contcact«d  for;  and 
after  their  arrival  at  such  place,  they  are  to  be  maintained 
for  forty-eight  hours  on  board,  unless  the  ship-  in  the  pro- 
secution of  her  voy^^  quits  the  port  sooner.  TThe  Act 
extends  to  every  passenger  ship  proceeding  on  any  voyage 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  place  out  of  Eunq>e. 
Six  copies  of  the  abstract  of  Passengers'  Act,  together 
with  two  copies  of  the  Act,  may  be  liad  to  be  kept  on  board 
every  ship  to  which  it  applies,  and  one  copy  of  the  Act  to  be 
produced  for  perusal  to  passengers  on  request  made  to  the 
master  of  the  ship. 

The  GoTemmeut  Emigration  Agent,  stationed  in  Scot^ 
land,  is,  Com.  Brownrigg,  B.  K.,  Glasgow  and  Greenock ; 
those  in  England  are.  Com.  I.ean,  R.  N.,  London,  (office,  70 
Lower  Thames  Street)  ;  Capt.  Patej,  R.  N.,  Liverpool, 
(office,  Stanley  Buildings,  Bath  Street) ;  Lieut.  Gareir,  R,  M, 
Plymouth ;  and  those  in  Ireland,  Lieut.  Henry,  R.  S., 
Dublin  ;  Com.  Friend,  R.  K,  Cork ;  Lieut.  Stad,  Belfast ; 
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Com.  Moniartj,  R.N.;  Lieut.  Saundars,  R.N.,  SOgo;  E.  A. 
Smith,  Esq.,  B.  N.,  LondondeTT; ;  Com.  EUia,  B.  N.,  Lime- 
iick(  and  Capt  Kerr,  R.N.,  Waterford.  IbeM  QoTeni- 
ment  Agsnta  act  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Emigration  Board  of  Commiseioners  stationed  at  London. 

The  rates  of  steerage  passages  to  Quebec  or  Montreal 
Tarj  from  £3;  17  :B  to  £i,  without  pTOTtsions  bejand  the 
legal  allowance.  The  rates,  with  full  allowance  of  pro- 
Tisions,  Tar;  from  ^3  to  ^6.  The  places  mentioned  in  the 
QoTemment  returns  as  affording  passages  at  the  lowest 
rates,  are  Liverpool  and  most  of  the  Irish  ports.  Intei- 
mediate  or  second-class  passages  are  ordinarilj  lated  to  be 
from  10s.  to  £2  additional.  Cabin  passages,  with  every  re- 
quisite of  bedding  and  provisions,  provided  in  the  same 
style  aa  for  the  captain,  usually  range  from  ^10  to  £W. 
The  vessels  from  Leith  and  the  Irish  ports  are  returned  as 
charging  lowest  for  cabin  passages,  and  thosefromOreenock, 
Liverpool,  and  London  the  highest,  the  vessels  from  these 
ports  being  chiefly  of  a  superior  class,  and  their  accom- 
modation and  table  supplies  more  comfortable.  Children 
under  14  jears  of  age  are  usually  computed  at  half  rates. 
These  rates  of  passage  include  the  tax  in  the  colonies  on 
the  arrival  of  emigrants,  which  is  payable  in  all  cases  bj 
the  master  of  the  ship. 

Regular  packet-ships  between  New  York  and  Liverpool 
Siul  on  the  1st,  6tli,  llth,  16tb,  21st,  and  S6th  of  every 
month  from  the  latter  port,  and  charge  about  .£20  for  cabin 
passage  ;  and  their  iiitermediate  and  steerage  rates  are 
from  5s.  to  20s,  higher  than  those  of  ordinary  vessels. 
American  and  British  vessels  sail  also  occasionally  from  the 
Clyde  for  New  York.  The  rates  of  passives  to  New  York 
are  much  about  the  same  as  to  Quebec. 

The  line  of  Boyal  Miul  steam-ships  sailing   between 
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LiTerpool  and  New  York  dii«ct,  and  to  Boittm,  tovdmg  it 
BaU&x,  cluuge  £3fi,  iocluding  pioriaions  and  stewud'B  fK, 
but  without  wines  or  tiquon,  for  Ae  passage  to  New  Y(^ 
Boston,  01  Halifax.  The  chief  oabin  passage  b;  tticM 
steamers  is  to  be  ^30  m  and  after  the  8th  NoTembei  ueit 
The  second  cabin  passage  bj  these  steamers  is  chafed  £^, 
including  provisions.  The  TTnited  States  Mail  staMnen, 
now  five  in  number,  sail  from  Liverpool,  just  bow,  ence  a 
formight.  Passage-moneytheBameasby theBojalMailliiK. 
These  Teasels  siul  weekly.  There  is  sow  also  steam  com- 
munication betweoi  the  Clyde  ind  New  York  eatsblighed  b; 
the  Glasgow  and  New  York  Steam-shipping  Compau; 
Sotew  steamers  sail,  now,  also  for  Liverpool  to  Boston ;  tbc 
i»tfl  of  first  cabin  passage  b;  which  is  20  guineas,  and  of 
second  cabin  12  guineas,  including  proriskma  and  atewu^'i 
fee.  There  is  now  direct  lailway  commuuicatiou  &dii 
Boston  to  Canada. 
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ARRIVAL  AT  QUEBEC,  AND  ROUTES  THROUGH 
THE  INTERIOR. 

OonninKiit  Inftmnation  and  AdTlce  Bt  QoeliM-^Aninl  i(  Qmmntlnc— Di>. 
anbuidng  and  loaimj  Onwardt— Dqwrtore  mta  iioe1ia>Siif  Cuuli  of 
Csnadi— EilEOt  at  Sirecl  Inland  CommunlcaQoii  Umnigh  Uiew  Canaltuil 
the  Great  Lakes— Bisnch  Roulea  throngh  Lower  Canada— To  Iho  Sa»t«m 


ii  Riagnton  iTom  Quebeo^CkmieyanHB  and  Coat  of 
TrarcUing— RimlCT  throogt  the  Qtrat  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  tc.— Eoute 
la  Baull  Bte  Marie,  Foot  at  Itie  Sapenor— Dnitad  Stat«  Steamen  on  Uui 
Lakes—TnieLUng  on  the  Blrer  Ottam— Bnach  Boatea  thntn^h  tTpper 
Cmada— From  Kiagaton  ip  the  Bar  oT  ODinte-Pram  Beneillle,  Cabou^, 
Port  Hope,  and  Toronto  Inland— Route  threofh  Lake  ^nuno  to  I^ke 
Huron— Eoutea through  thcV  " _       .      ..  . 


Tbb  travellet  who  h&a  mode  choice  of  the  Quebec  pUBftge 
-will  experience  much  Mtisfitction  in  hftving  ererj  neeesiaiy 
attention  shown  in  affaiding  hitn  infotm&tion  and  advice,  bo 
foi  u  such  nui;  be  within  the  power  of  the  Govenunent 
Ag;ent.  A.  C.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  son  of  the  highly  respected 
and  reoentlj  retired  British  Consul  at  New  York,  is  t,p- 
pointed  bj  aoTomment  the  chief  Emigrant  Agent  for 
Lower  Canada,  and  stationed  at  Quebec,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  affording  infonnation  and  advice  gratuitously  to 
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emigrant*.  Emignnt  ahips,  upon  ftrriTuig  within  tbtmt 
33  miles  of  Quebec,  u«  bo&rded  bj  the  aulhoritiei  of  the 
qUMaotine  department  Ttie  station  b  an  ialand  of  the  St. 
LawrencQ,  n&med  GrosM  lale.  A  medicaJ  officer  here  ei- 
ambiei  the  ahip  u  to  the  at&ta  of  health  of  thoBe  on  board, 
knd  any  persona  that  may  b«  sick  are  taken  on  shore  to  u 
hospital. 

Mr.  Buchanan  being  umally  apprised  of  the  approsch 
of  veeeels  with  emigranta,  is  in  waiting  to  receiTe  them  in 
the  river  opposite  Quebec,  and  either  on  board,  or  at  his 
office,  No.  30  Sault-aU'Hatslot  Street,  affords  all  desired 
information  within  Us  power.  Emigrants  are  cautioned 
against  unguardedly  reljing  upon  atatementa  which  ma;  be 
made  to  them  by  indiriduals,  who  may  put  themselTea  in 
their  way  for  the  pnrpose  of  taking  improper  adTtmtage  of 
them.  Having  Mr.  Buchanan  at  Quebec,  and  the  otber 
Qovemment  Agents  at  the  chief  towna  up  the  country  to 
consult,  the  emigrant  may  have  his  donbta  in  cases  solved, 
and  all  necessary  advice  tendered  to  him  beely  and  gratni- 
toualy.  One  little  piece  of  advice  which  may  be  here  im- 
preased  upon  emigranta  ia,  that  they  ought  not  to  refiise 
offers  of  employment,  however  low  they  may  suppose  the 
rate  of  remuneration.  They  may,  by  doing  ao,  suffer  ia- 
convenience  before  receiving  another  offer,  and  by  acceptisj 
a  short  engagement  at  once,  they  save  their  means,  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  looking  about  them  more  at  leisure, 
and  getting  acijuainted  with  the  country.  Persons  arriTJcg 
fWim  Britain  aje  apt,  generally,  from  certain  vague  uotions 
entertuned,  to  place  higher  value  upon  their  aervicea  than 
experience  at  some  cost  teaches  them  they  om  readily  com- 

The  master  of  the  ship  is  bonnd  to  disembark  emigrants    . 
and  their  luggage  free  of  expense  at  the  usual   landing 
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plftce,  and  aX  reasonftble  hours.  Persona  ifho  haTe  con- 
tracted for  their  pasa&ge  only  bo  fax  as  Quebec,  or  who  may 
in  cases  vieh  rather  to  proceed  onward  to  Montreal  by 
steam-Twsel  than  wait  the  slower  sailing  of  their  own  ship, 
will  usually  find  steamers  ready  to  take  them  to  Montreal, 
a  distance  of  160  miles. 

Steamers  leave  Quebec  at  least  every  afternoon  at  five 
o'clock,  touching  and  landing  pasaeagers  on  their  way  at 
Three  Bivers,  Port  St.  Francis,  and  Sorel,  and  arriving  at 
Montreal  earl;  nest  morning.  The  fare  for  deck  passage  is 
3s.  9d.  currency,  or  3a.  sterling.  Children  horn  3  to  13 
years  of  age  are  rated  at  half-price.  The  cabin  passage, 
with  provisions  included,  is  usually  charged  five  dollars  by 
the  first-class  mtul  steamers.  There  are,  however,  not  un- 
firequently  opposition  boats,  charging  lower  fare  than  the 

Emigrants,  however,  are  advised  to  eiercise  caution  be- 
fore agreeing  for  their  pass^e,  as  there  is  great  competition 
among  the  steam-boat  and  forwarding  companies ;  and, 
^nerally  speaking,  they  should  avoid  persons  who  crowd 
on  board  ships  and  steam-boats,  offering  their  services  to 
get  passages,  &c.  On  arriving  at  Quebec  emigrants  may 
go  direct  from  the  ship's  side,  in  which  they  arrive,  onboard 
of  commodious  steam- vessels,  without  its  being  necessary 
'for  them  to  go  on  shore,  or  to  spend  a  shilling  for  transport- 
ing their  luggage,  or  for  any  other  purpose  ;  and  in  those 
steam-vessels  they  can  be  conveyed  to  their  destination,  to 
any  of  the  main  ports  on  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  great 
lakes  without  trans-shipment,  and  with  great  rapidity.  The 
canals  through  which  the  targe  steamer^  pass  between 
Quebec  and  Lake  Ontario  are  41  miles  in  length.  The 
dimensions  of  the  locks  of  these  canals  are  200  feet  l<Mig, 
45  feet  vride,  and  9  feet  deep.    The  Welluid  Canal,  through 
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wkich  •leuuen  put  £n>m  Lake  Ontario  to  lAkeErie,it£i 
milM  in  length  ;  and  ths  locks  ue  160  feet  long,  26^  b» 
wide,  isd  S^  feet  deep.  A  complete  chain  of  jnUnd  j»tipr 
tion  ii  thi;«  open  from  Quebec,  not  only  to  the  most  imtat 
puts  of  Canada,  but  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Weiten  StUa 
situated  on  the  great  lakes.  Direct  ToyagM  are  now  Am 
made  from  Quebec  to  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michig>ii,  a  diatua 
of  *bout  1700  miles.  This  voyage  is  usually  accofflpUalKd 
in  friMn  7  to  10  days  nithout  trans-shipment.  6t«anKn 
and  screv  propellers  sail  a^  direct  from  Quebec  to  Huuil- 
ton,  a  distance  of  £80  miles,  accomplishiug  the  tojifi 
mthin  three  days.  The  steerage  paasage  for  this  disUnce 
does  not  usually  exceed  17s.  steiling. 

TiaTellers  proceeding  to  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Imm 
Canada  may  do  so  by  a  variety  of  routes.  One  of  these  'n 
direct  from  Quebec  by  the  Qosford  Boad  to  Sherbrooke,  > 
distance  of  IBO  miles.  Sherbiooke  ia  the  centre  and  capital 
of  this  highly  interesting  and  prosperous  district.  TIk 
next  leading  route  into  the  townships  is  &«m  Port  Si 
Francis,  on  the  St.  Lawrmice,  90  miles  above  Quebec, 
whence  the  distance  to  Sherbrooke  is  66  miles.  The  dail; 
steamers  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  land  passengers  at  Foil 
St.  Francis.  From  Port  St.  Francis  t«  Sherbrooke,  ibstv 
a  mail  stage  three  times  a  week,  accomplishing  the  journej 
in  one  day.  Forty-five  miles  above  Port  St.  Francis,  on  itie 
St.  Lawrence,  and  within  the  same  distance  of  Montreal,  u 
the  town  of  Sorel.  From  this  place,  wlieie  steam-boaU 
also  touch,  there  are  two  communications  with  the  Eastfin 
Townships.  Qne  is  through  the  Tillage  of  ¥amaaka  to 
DiummoudTille,  on  the  River  8t.  Francis,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Port  St.  Francis  road ;  the  other  is  by  steam-boat 
to  the  Yilla^  of  at,  Dennis,  within  20  miles  of  the  town- 
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ships,  and  in  the  heiut  of  the  most  densely  peopled  put  of 
Lower  Canada. 

The  recent  opening  of  the  St.  lAwrence  and  Atlantic 
Railway,  abeadj  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  the  trade  and 
general  resources  of  Canada,  has  now,  however,  greatly  in- 
cr^ied  the  &cUities  of  conununication  with  the  Eastern 
Townships  of  Lower  Canada.  The  traveller  may  now  pro- 
ceed from  Quehec  to  Montreal  bj  Eteamer,  thence  cross  the 
St.  Idwrence  by  a  steamboat  ferry  to  Longueil,  where  the 
new  railway  commences,  and  proceed  through  some  of  the 
finest  sceaeiy,  aud  perhaps  most  interesting  part  of  Lower 
Canada.  When  this  important  railway  is  completed  it  will 
open  a  direct  communication  in  all  seasons  between  Lower 
Oanada  and  the  Atlantic.  The  Atlantic  terminus  is  the 
town  of  Portland,  in  the  state  of  Maine.  The  length  of 
railway  will  be  about  280  miles,  130  miles  of  which  runs 
through  Canada,  uid  IfiO  miles  through  the  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

Another  route  from  Montreal  to  the  Eastern  Townships, 
is  by  steamboat  ferry  across  the  8t  lAwrence  to  the  village 
of  Laprairie,  thence  by  railway  14  miles  to  St.  John's,  on 
Lahe  Champlain.  Here  the  traveller  may  have  either  stage- 
coach or  steamboat  to  various  points  of  the  country.  The 
steamers  on  Lake  Champlain  afford  the  most  direct  and 
speediest  communication  hetneea  Lower  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  distance  from  Montreal  to  New  York, 
through  Lake  Champlain,  is  390  miles ;  which  is  now  whoUy 
accomplished  hy  means  of  steamboat  and  raUway.  From 
Montreal  to  Boston  the  journey  of  320  miles  is  now  accom- 
plished wholly  hy  steam,  nearly  100  mil«  by  steamer  to 
Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain,  thence  by  iftilway  to 
Boston.  The  sail  through  Lake  Champlain,  which  is  a  little 
oyer  100  miles  in  length,  with  an  averse  width  of  B  miles 
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it  CTOeedinglj  inUnatii^.  The  bwiki  {U'caent  pictDTeaqae 
■lopw,  studded  with  Tillages,  cuItiTated  bima,  uid  pn»- 
pennu  towns.  In  putt,  &g»ia,  bold,  wooded,  anA  n 
killt  Abraptlj  ucend  from  the  muigim  of  tke  iak^. 
We  hATO  now,  howerer,  to  ntnni  frov  this  c 
which  we  h»Te  m»de  in  pointmg  oat  these  bnuich  louta 
dirou^  Lower  Ouutdai,  to  the  m»ja  route  which  we  left  it 
Quebec  ;  uid  ah^  now  continne  to  aeccmpwaj  tbe  tzmTeila 
up  the  St.  lAwieoee  uid  the  great  Ukei. 

Thow  derironi  of  landing  M  Qnebe^  and  o£  proeeed- 
ug  bj  the  speediest  conrejuice  to  Montreal,  BsnaUj 
take  pMW>ge  in  the  afternoon  bj  the  mail  or  other  first' 
elasa  steamer.  Upon  aniTing  at  Mraitretd  neat  ntoiiuiig, 
(teamen  of  rarionB  degreei  of  ^wed,  and  dnss  of  accom- 
modation,  are  found  proceeding  t«  Upper  Canada.  Tbt 
mail  steameM  leare  erer;  morning  about  II  o'clock,  direct 
fbr  Kingston,  at  the  foot  of  lake  Ontario,  a  distaoce  of 
ISO  miles.  The  voyage  is  umallj  accompliriied  m  ahont 
S6  hours, — the  Btoamers  touehii^  at  Tarioua  intermediate 
ports.  The  &tb  bj  these  first-class  reesdt  usually  dow 
not  exceed  two  dollars  gteoT^e.  There  is  an  mtoellant 
lailway  from  Montreal  to  Lachine,  a  distuice  of  9  miles 
on  the  route,  across  the  island  of  Montreal.  Before  the 
ocmpl^on  of  the  railway,  this  part  of  the  journey  was 
usually  accomplished  by  atege-coaches.  Steam  vessels, 
barges,  and  other  description  of  inland  ctaft  proceed  direct 
from  Montreal  through  the  Lachine  Canal,  which  was 
oosBtTOcted  to  avoid  the  lapids  on  that  "part  of  the  St. 

The  ordinary  conveyances  from  Montreal  to  Upper  Canada 
a«e  the  imall  steamboats  and  barges  departing  every  dayfrom 
theliBchine  Canal,  which  commences  at  the  harbour,  and  pn^ 
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ceeding  ap  the  8t.  Lkwrence  River  and  euoala  to  King^tUm. 
The  &Tes  of  theie  hoaXt,  which  skil  commonly  about  four 
o'clock  sftemooD,  are  unully  IcM  than  bj  th«  nikil  or  other 
first-clasa  ateamart,  being  from  one  to  two  dollars  Bteerage, 
and  about  eight  doUan  cabin,  including  meals.  The  charge 
Sot  extra  lugjl^age  u  about  2b.  sterling  per  cwt.  between 
Montreal  and  Kingston.  The  cartage  of  luggage  from  Mon- 
treal hBri>our  to  the  canal,  ae  regulated  by  the  authorities, 
is  Sd.  sterling  for  each  load  of  fifteen  cwt.,  and  for  the 
latest  load  of  twenty  cwt.  and  upwards,  the  legal  rate  is 
Is.  3d.  Gunency,  or  Is.  sterling.  The  GoTenuncnt  Emigrant 
Agoit  stationed  at  Montreal,  is  Mr.  Oonlaa  ;  and  at  Kings- 
toa  the  agent  is  Anthwiy  Hawke,  Eaq.  The  chief  agent 
for  Uppw  Ouiada,  A.  B.  Hawke,  £sq.,  is  stationed  at  Torontc. 

Steamboats  in  connection  with  those  from  Montreal  de- 
part every  day  from  Kingston  up  Lake  Ontario,  for  Toronto 
and  Hamilton,  touching  at  Cobourg  and  Port  Hope.  The 
time  <^  departure  of  the  mail  steamers  is  usually  about  five 
o'dock  afternoon,  after  the  arrival  of  the  boats  &Dm  Mon- 
treal, The  distance  &om  Kingston  to  Toronto  ia  about  180 
miles,  and  the  passage  is  accomplished  in  about  eighteen 
hours.  The  deck  passage  ia  from  two  to  three  dollars  ;  and 
the  cabin  passage,  including  meals,  about  five  dollars. 

From  Toronto  to  Hamilton  the  distance  is  45  miles ;  and 
steamboats  sail  usually  about  two  o'clock  afternoon,  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  boats  from  Kingston.  The  &Tes  do  not 
usually  exceed  two  dollars  cabin,  and  one  dollar  deck.  The 
rat«s  are,  in  seasons  of  opposition,  frequently  half  of  the 
above,  and  sometimes  even  less.  Steamboats  and  screw- 
propellers,  however,  are  to  be  had  for  ToAinto  and  Hamil- 
ton, as  for  other  potts  on  the  lakes,  direct  from  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal, and  Kuy^ton. 
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Among  the  principal  Canadiaji  ports  further  westward, 
to  which  BteaULboats  regularlj  plj,  are  Niftgars  on  Lake 
OntArio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niag&n  Biver  ;  QueeoEton, 
Dear  the  F&lb  of  Niagara  ;  St.  Catherines  os  the  Welland 
Canal  ;  Port  Stanley  on  Lake  Erie  ;  Amherstburgh  and 
Windaoi  on  the  Biver  Detroit ;  Chathani  on  the  Thames ; 
Samia  on  the  River  St.  Clair  ;  and  Qod^ch  at  the  nwuth 
of  the  River  Haitland,  on  Lake  Huron.  Steamboat  and  othn 
accommodations  maj  alao  be  had  to  the  principal  copper- 
miniiig  stations  on  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  The  dis- 
tance from  Toronto  to  Sault  Ste  Marie,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Superior,  bj  the  waj  of  Penetauguisheiie,  ia  469  toilet. 
TrareUers  for  this  far-western  part  of  Canada,  proceeding 
by  this  shortest  route,  depart  from  Toronto  in  iioaclies,  t 
distance  of  34  miles,  along  a  macadamised  road  to  lake 
Simcoe,  which  they  cross  itj  steamboat,  and  hariug  bj 
coach  passed  a  portage  of  about  14  miles,  from  Lake  Sim- 
coe to  Stui^eon  Bay,  on  Lake  Huron,  they  again  embaA 
on  board  a  steamboat  through  Lake  Huron  to  the  Sault  SCe 

Having  now  conveyed  the  traveller  to  the  moat  westen 
parts  of  the  country,  we  may  meutiou  a  few  other  routes 
and  conveyances,  which  may  prove  serviceable. 

On  the  United  States  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  the 
town  of  Ogdensburgh,  opposite  Prescott,  127  miles  above 
Montreal,  there  is  a  daily  line  of  steamers  westward,  along 
Lake  Ontario  to  Lewiston,  on  the  River  Niagara,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  celebrated  Falls.  Tliese  steamers  touch  at 
YoungstoD,  Rochester,  Oswego,  and  Sacket's  Harbour,  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  Kingston,  in  Canada.  The  distance 
from  Ogdenaburgh,  on  the  St  I^wrence,  to  Lewiston,  on  the 
Niagara,  is  about  228  miles.     From  Kingston  to  Lewiston, 
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the  diatance  is  about  164  milea.  Both  Ogdensbui^h  and 
Lemston  have  eas;  and  frequent  commimication  with  the 
Canada  Eide,  the  one  with  Prescott,  the  other  with  Queens- 
ton,  bj  means  of  a  ferry.  The  rivers  are  comparatirely 
narrow  at  these  points.  There  is,  besides  thij  daily  line  of 
communication  with  the  United  States,  a  further  steamboat 
conftiunicatioD  three  times  a-week,  between  the  United 
States  port  of  Rochester,  on  the  Oenessee  River,  falling  into 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Canadian  ports  of  Toronto  and  Cobourg. 
The  distance  between  Toronto  and  Rochester,  direct,  is  about 
96  miles,  and  between  Cobourg  and  Rochester  about  69  miles. 
There  is  also  communication  by  steamboat  between  Toronto 
and  Osw^o,  distance  about  140  miles.  All  these  steamers 
connect  with  lines  of  railroad  at  Ogdensburgh,  Oswego, 
Rochester,  Lewiston,  and  Queenston  ;  and  with  steamers  on 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  downwards,  and  with  the  Rideau 
Canal  at  Kingston. 

Between  Kingston  and  Bytown,  on  the  River  Ottawa,  a 
distance  of  120  miles,  through  the  Bideau  Canal,  steamers 
ply  four  times  a-week.  And  between  Bytown  and  Montreal, 
a  distance  of  about  ISO  miles  on  the  lUver  Ottawa,  there  is 
a  daily  line  of  communication  by  steamboat.  There  is  also 
daily  communication,  by  stages  and  steamboat,  between  By- 
town  and  Portage  du  Fort,  on  the  Ottawa,  60  miles  above 
Bytown.  By  this  route  up  the  Ottawa,  as  well  as  by  that 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  some  of  the  most  magnificent  river 
scenery  of  Canada  may  be  visited. 

Among  the  ordinary  routes  of  travel  from  Kingston, 
westward,  may  be  mentioned  a  daily  line  of  steamers  to 
Picton  and  Belleville,  up  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  a  distance  of 
60  miles.  There  are  also  daily  stages  from  Belleville  to 
Cobouig,  and  westward.  The  communication  between  Co- 
bourg and  Port  Hope,  and  the  prosperous  settlements  of  the 
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ioMrior,  is  likewiM  daily,  b;  meuis  of  gUga-coach  vtd  stekm- 
boM  on  Rice  Lake  and  the  River  Ottsnabee. 

From  Toronto,  ioluid,  through  one  of  the  fineat  diatncts 
■nd  most  prosperous  settleroentB  in  the  whole  of  Canadt, 
there  is  d&il;  stage  communication  along  mn  ezc«lkiii  mac- 
adamiaed  road,  for  a  distance  of  34  miles,  to  Lake  Siineoe, 
along  the  Bhorea  of  vhich  lake  there  is  regal«r  Btean- 
boat  communication.  Thence  uorthirardB,  tj  meana  of  a 
short  Btageof  14  miles,  the  waters  of  I^e  Huron  are  reaa;bed. 

On  Lake  Erie  there  are  dailj  steamboat  ccmunanication 
to  all  points.  From  Chippawa,  in  the  Niagara  District,  two 
or  three  miles  above  the  FaUs,  to  Bufiiklo,  the  distance  ii 
IH  miles.  From  Bufialo  there  are  steamers  daily  througli 
lake  Erie,  the  Detroit  River,  Lakes  3t.  Clur,  Hnroo,  and 
Michigan,  touching  at  Detroit,  opposite  Windsor,  is  Canada, 
and  also  at  the  CanadiBn  town  of  Samia,  at  the  hand  erf  the 
River  St.  Clair.  There  are  also  steamboat  GommunicatioD 
between  Buffitlo  and  Port  Stanley,  on  I^e  Erie,  in  the 
London  District,  and  other  porte  on  the  Canada  side  of  the 
lake.  And  there  are  also  steamers  between  Amherstburgh 
and  Windsor,  on  the  Detroit  River,  and  the  town  of  Chatham, 
on  the  River  Tbamea,  in  the  Western  District  of  Canada. 
Steamers  usnally  also  pi;  to  the  town  of  Qod^ch,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  MaiUand,  on  I^ke  Huron.  Tip  the 
Qiand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie,  from  Dunville  to 
Brantford,  there  is  also  steamboat  coBunnnication. 

Brantford  is  2C  miles  from  Hamilton,  at  the  1k(m1  of 
Lake  Ontario ;  and  the  best  passenger  route  to  that  town 
is  b;  dailj  stage  for  Hamilton,  over  one  d  the  most  plea- 
sant roads  in  the  country.  The  whole  line  of  road  ft^m 
Hamilton  westward,  through  Brantford  and  Woodstock,  to 
London,  has  been  for  several  jeara  now  well  planked  and, 
macadamised.     The  Qreat  Wmtera  Railway,  whkh  is  now 
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in  th«  couraa  of  eonitruction,  will  y«rj  bood  non  still  fur- 
ther davelope  the  tich  resources  of  this  higU;  piosperoiii 
and  inviting  part  of  CanKd&.  The  diatamce  from  Hamilton 
to  Loudon  is  about  90  mileB. 

From  London  nestward  to  Chatham,  on  the  lUver 
Thames,  a  distance  of  about  70  mileB,  there  it  dailj  stage 
communication  over  an  excollont  road.  From  London  to 
Samia,  at  the  head  of  the  River  St.  Clair,  and  foot  of  Lake 
Huron,  the  distance  ia  about  70  miles  direct  ireat,  over 
which  there  is  regular  mail  stage  communication  three  times 
a-weck.  From  London  northwards  to  Qoderich,  the  distance 
ia  60  mUea  through  some  of  the  richest  land  in  Weatem 
Canada.  There  is  also  regular  mail  stage  communicatign  on 
this  route  three  times  a-weck.  From  London  southwards  to 
Port  Stanley,  on  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  b  also 
anoClieT  regular  stage  route,  over  an  excellent  planked  road. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  Canada,  we  have  only 
now  to  mention  a  daily  stage  route  from  Hamilton  to  the 
town  of  Goderich,  on  Lake  Huron,  through  Dundas,  Cluelph, 
and  other  places  situated  in  the  Gore  and  Wellington  dis- 
tricts, and  north-nest  of  Hamilton.  The  distance  fri^m 
Hamilton  to  Goderich  by  this  route,  through  Ouelph,  is  101 
miles.  The  town  of  Ouelph,  on  the  River  Speed,  is  30 
miles  north-west  of  Hamilton.  Upper  Canada  in  this  di- 
rection is  richly  fertile,  and  highly  prosperous.  Thriving 
towns  and  vilh^s  now  present  themselves  which  were  not 
in  existence  20  years  ago  ;  and  these  are  now  surrounded 
and  supported  by  an  industrious,  contented,  and  compara- 
tively wealthy  agrictdtural  population. 

Having  guided  the  traTcUer  now  in  various  directions, 
,  from  Quebec  upwards  to  the  weatemmoet  parte  of  Canada, 
and  along  t^e  great  lakes,  we  will  now  close  the  chapter. 
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In  ft  f«w  j«*n  the  contemplated  nilwayB  through  Canadft 
will  hmre  greatlj  impiDTed  the  means  of  travel,  and,  in  a 
correapondiiig  degree,  lead  to  the  still  further  derelopoumt 
of  the  reiourcea  of  this  importuit  tmd  promising  covmtiy. 

The  next  chapter  wUl  contain  eome  directions  for  tn- 
Tellers  arriving  at  New  Toik. 
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ARRIVAL  AT  NEW  YORE,  AND  ROUTES  THROUGH 
THE  INTERIOR. 

InforniBlion  md  Adnu 
TrareUin J- Scenery  c 
itfllincA  of  ComnmnicatioD — RaiLvBTto  Boitan — Bontei  to  CuibdB-^iUute« 
Veitward  to  BulTila-The  Erie  Canal  hhI  Biancho— Biulwii;  to  Bnlalo. 
ud  Branchea— Bnffalo  to  the  Falli  ot  Nkgin— Supeniloii  Bridget  aenm 
the  Niiian— Route  fnun  BuSalo  to  THonto~R«te>  of  TnieLling  b;  Kiil- 
waj  ID  Ameriu— Railvay  AccommodatioD  in  the  United  Statn— Tnrelling 
OD  tbo  £rio  CmaJ — CoTaparatiTe  EatimalA  of  NevYork  and  St.  IdWreuce 
Baatea— TracelLing  from  BotFalo  Weatwatil  and  Southward— Steamen  on 
Lake  Erie— Rontei  ft«in  acTeland.  on  Lske  Erie,  to  the  Riiere  Ohio  end 
MimKipjii— Diitanee,  Time,  «nd  Co«t  of  Travellintr— ftron  BnfTalo  Wat- 
ward  to  Setn^t— To  FDrtI  in  Canada— Detroit  to  Forte  on  Like  Uicbigan— 
Chicago  thioDgh  the  lUinoii  BiTor  to  the  Mieeigiippt- Aspect  of  the  Conntr;. 

The  vo;«ger  who  htiB  made  choice  of  the  New  Tork  pas- 
sage is  most  likely,  especial];  if  inexperienced,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  some  annoyance  from  the  gangs  of  unprincipled 
persons  who  heset  the  emigrant  upon  his  arriral  at  this  port, 
in  order  to  dupe  him  out  of  his  money,  under  the  pretence 
of  being  authorised  to  contract  for  his  means  of  conrejance 
up  the  country,  or  to  provide  him  with  lodgings  in  the  citj' 
Persons  who  thus  beset  the  tmveller  ought  scrupulously  to 
be  avoided,  and  no  dependence  placed  upon  their  st&tements- 
•  In  order  to  protect  strangers  arriving  from  Europe 
against  such  impost-ors,  and  to  afford  necessary  information 
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and  advice,  an  associatioD,  composed  of  highly  legpeetablc 
English  residents  of  New  York,  has  been  eatablished.  Emi- 
granta,  therefore,  in  need  of  information  or  advice  upcm 
their  anival,  with  regard  to  routes  and  expoises  of  ttsvel- 
ling,  &c,  should  applj  to  the  British  Protective  Emigiaut 
Society,  No.  IT  Rector  Street,  New  York,  where  each  infor- 
mation and  advice  aie  afforded  them  Iree  of  charge.  Tlie 
British  Consul,  Mr.  Anthony  fiarclaj,  maj  also  be  consulted. 
The  United  States  GoTemment  have  also  a  body  of  Com- 
missioners of  Emigration  stationed  at  New  Yoric  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  information  and  necessary  assistajiee  K 
emigrants.  The  office  of  the  Commissioners  ia  in  the  vici- 
nitj  of  the  City  Ball,  Broadway.  The  importance  of  sudi 
anangements  for  the  piotection  and  asBistanee  of  omigiants 
arriving  at  New  York  may  be  estimated  from  the  &ct,  thu 
m  one  day,  the  SQth  September  last  [1851],  thuv  had  m  i 
less  a  number  than  25G9  emigrants  arrived  at  that  port 
from  Europe. 

Persons  destined  for  parts  westward  oi  northward  of 
New  York — wliich  directions  iaclude  the  Western  States 
and  Canada — usually  take  a  steamboat  up  the  Hudson 
Kiver  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  145  miles.  The  steamers  on 
the  Hudson  depart  every  morning  and  evening  &om  Ne> 
York — usually  about  7  o'clock  morning  and  from  S  to  6 
o'clock  eveumg.  The  time  occupied  on  the  passage  is  from 
nine  to  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  saUing  qualities  of 
the  boat  The  boats  on  the  Hudson  are  very  numerous, 
from  the  magnificent  floating  palace,  wtiich  commands  firsV- 
class  fares,  to  the  smaller  and  older  boats  which  ply  as 
opposition  boats  at  rates  of  passage  almost  nominal. 
The  cabin  fare  in  first-class  boats  is  usually  one  dollar  and 
a  lialf,  or  a  little  over  6s.  sterling,  ex.clusive  of  meals. 
Meab  are  charged  half  a  dollar  each.    Sleeping  berths  on 
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bo&id  of  the  eTening  boats  ue  luoiJlj  incladed  in  tke  pM- 
SBge  money.  Where  they  lie  not,  half  a  dollar  extn  ia 
ofaaiged  for  this  accommodatioD.  When  state^oomB  are 
•jeaired,  an  extra  charge  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  ia  made  for 
a  room  with  two  berths.  The  infarior  class  of  boats  canj 
cabin  passeogers  usually  for  half  a  dollar,  and  sometimes  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar — charging  half  a  dollar  for  bertha,  and 
half  a  dollar  for  meals.  Deck  passengers  are  of  course 
chaiged  at  rates  much  less  than  these — perhaps,  in  most 
instances,  at  one-half. 

The  BiTer  Hudson,  as  is  well  known,  presents  some  of 
the  most  striking  and  pleasing  scenery  in  North  America. 
In  the  immediate  TJcinit;  of  New  York,  its  picturesque 
slopes  are  studded  with  handsome  Tillas,  gardens,  orchards, 
and  shady  clumps  of  forest,  interspersed  with  lawn.  Til- 
lages and  large  towns,  too,  along  its  entire  course,  display 
its  importance,  crowding,  as  they  do,  with  their  wharfs  and 
warehouses,  with  other  signs  of  actiie  industry,  into  the 
full  current  of  the  noble  river.  Stately  mansions  here  and 
there  rear  themselves  in  lovely  nooks,  or  rai  commanding 
sites.  Cultivated  fields,  with  the  light  painted  farm-houses, 
so  peculiar  to  America,  are  on  every  hand  basking  themselves 
in  the  pure  transparent  atmosphere,  along  lengthened  slopes, 
or  on  hill  sides.  All  this  and  more  delight  the  eye  and 
imagination  of  the  tourist  on  the  Hudson.  There  is  the 
fairy  windings  of  the  river,  too,  in  parts  placing  him  now 
and  then,  for  the  instant,  in  lovely  lakes  presenting  neither 
inlet  nor  exit.  The  wooded  and  rocky  headlands  are  al- 
most touched  by  the  boat,  when,  like  a  thing  of  life,  she 
sweeps  around  them,  dispelling  one  illusion  only  to  creata 
another  similai  and  more  romantic,  it  may  be,  with  wood 
and  crag,  and  dark  pine-topped  hills,  towering  majeitically 
&om  the  <Uear  river  margin.    The  white  sails,  and  sweeping 
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of  ateuners  to  uid  fro,  lend  &  lively  udmation  to  tiie  odui 
iDt«i«Btiiig  featnres  of  the  magnificent  liTer. 

Besidee  ttwnen  ukd  every  Tariet;  of  stuling  tnft  i»i 
the  HudBon,  Hew  Tork  has  nov  two  distinct  i&ilwttjB,  com- 
peting with  the  iiTei  for  the  rapidly  increasing  tn&c  of  i 
their  Great  West.  One  of  these  railwajs  mns  doee  alois 
the  margin  of  the  Hudson ;  uid,  while  the  finest  lira 
■teamera  in  the  world  are  speeding  their  18  and  20  milei  u 
hour,  as  they  sometimeB  do,  their  new  rivals,  along  tk 
banks,  are  whisking  ^t  them,  at  a  rate  often  folly  moit 
than  double.  These  railways  must  have  tak^i  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  first--clasg  passengec  traffic  from  the  stem- 
boats,  besides  much  of  tie  more  perishable  and  tasli.' 
descriptioQ  of  produce  an^  merchandise. 

Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  a  grW 
centre,  whence  lines  of  communication  radiate  in  eveij  ^■ 
rection.  Canal,  river,  or  railway,  convey  either  south,  nortli. 
east,  or  west,  the  vast  human  tide  which  ie  here  constmll; 
setting  in  from  every  comer  of  the  world ;  more  particulirlj 
the  large  and  increasing  flow  of  European  emigration. 

Two  railways  and  a  river,  as  we  have  just  noticed,  fw 
the  stream  northward  and  westward  irota  New  Tork.  Frun 
Albany,  eastward  to  Boston,  the  distance  of  300  miles  i>  ^ 
compliahed  by  a  railway  in  ten  hours.  Canal,  railway,  1s^t< 
and  river,  offer,  northward  from  Albany,  to  carr;  oo  ctm- 
munication  with  Canada.  There  is  the  Ohamplain  CaoJ 
from  Troy,  six  miles  above  Albany,  to  Whitehall,  at  tte 
head  of  Lake  Cbamplain,  whence  there  are  daily  steemeri 
to  St.  John's,  Lower  Canada.  The  distance  of  about  M 
miles  from  St.  John's  to  Montreal  is  accomplished  by  a  nil' 
way  of  14  miles,  and  a  steamboat  ferry,  of  about  nine  miles, 
across  the  8t.  Lawrence.  Besides  the  canal  from  Troy  (° 
Whitehall,  there  is  now  a  railway  from  both  Troy  and  Al- 
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banj,  parsing  through  the  celebrated  wfttering-place  of  Sa~ 
ratoga,  to  Whiteh&ll.  Albany,  again,  has,  for  its  vast  traffic 
westward,  both  .the  Erie  (koal  and  its  Western  Railway. 
Both  these  works  commence  at  Albany,  and  terminate  at 
Buffelo,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  Erie  Canal  is  364  milea  in  length,  besides  having 
branches  in  several  parts  of  the  line.  One  of  these  is  at 
the  town  of  Syracuse,  162  miles  west  of  Albany,  opening  a 
canal  communication  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  where 
Bteamers  cross  the  lake  to  Upper  Canada.  Rochester,  2S9 
miles  west  of  Albany,  is  another  point  whence  passenger 
iind  gooda  traffic  diverge  to  Upper  Canada.  Rochester  is 
situated  a  very  few  miles  up  the  Genessee  River  irom  Lake 
Ontario,  irom  which  point  there  ia  a  line  of  steamers,  three 
times  a-weet,  to  Toronto,  Cobourg,  and  other  ports  on  the 
Canada  side  of  the  lake.  The  distance  from  Rochester 
across  Lake  Ontario  to  Toronto,  is  95  miles,  and  from 
Rochester  to  Cobourg  00  miles. 

The  distance  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  by  railway  is  325 
miles,  through  the  towns  of  Schenctady,  Utica,  Syracuse, 
and  Rochester.  From  Syracuse  there  is  now  a  branch  line 
of  railway  of  35  miles  to  Osw^o,  on  Lake  Ontario,  thus  fa- 
cilitating the  means  of  communication  with  Upper  Canada. 
The  distance  from  Oswego  to  Toronto  ia  140  miles,  and  from 
Oswego  to  Cobourg  about  90  miles. 

At  Bu%lo  there  ie  a  brunch  line  of  about  20  miles  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  a  little  below  which  point,  on  the  Nia- 
gara River,  is  the  &mous  suspension  bridge  spanning  the 
boundary  of  American  and  British  territory  here.  This  ce- 
lebrated bridge  ia  nnderstood  to  have  been  so  successful  as 
a  conunercial  speculation  that  another  similar  one  has  re- 
cently been  thrown  across  the  Niagara  a  short  distance 
below. 
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From  Buffiilo  to  Lewiiton,  oppoute  Queensttn,  on  tbe 
Niagm,  the  distauce  bj  nilwaj  u  31  milu.  From  Lewuton 
to  Toronto,  t^  diituioe  bj  steftmboftt  down  die  Nbgm 
lUw,  ukd  acrosi  IaIco  Ontaiio,  is  43  milsa.  Steamers  nil 
dulj  from  Lewirton  uid  Queenston  to  Niagsnt,  Hamilttn, 
Kingston,  and  other  ports  of  Caiuda.  Tlaae  is  a  abort  rail- 
way, of  a  f«w  milee,  from  Queenstm  to  tbe  Falls  of  Ni^an. 

The  latea  of  traTeUing  bj  rsilway  in  America  are  uni- 
all;  from  two  to  four  cents,  or  fritm  one  peony  to  twopaue 
per  mile,  according  to  the  daae  of  aceommodatiini.  Qotf' 
ally  ^walking,  howerer,  thaw  is  only  one  claas  of  railw^ 
aooonuuodatioQ  in  the  United  Stales.  The  AmarioaD  car- 
riages have  not  subdivinoDB  as  with  ua,  but  are  fitted  up  in 
i^)en  saloon  style,  with  a  door  at  each  end,  openis^  upon  t 
[datfonB.  Passengers  may  thus  proceed  from  one  oaniagt 
to  another,  from  the  <me  end  to  the  other  oi  a  train,  erm 
whm  at  full  motion,  without  inconfenience,  a«  is  freqn^tlj 
done.  There  is  a  parage  up  the  centre  of  each  carriage, 
with  a  row  of  commodious  and  comfortably  cushioned  seat! 
on  each  side.  These  carriages  are  also  well  lighted,  Tcnti- 
lated,  and  heated  during  cold  weoither. 

The  tare  by  expreu  railway  traiuB  from  Albiuiy  to 
Bufialo  is  usnally  eleven  dollars.  On  this  railway,  bowoTQ, 
there  u  an  emigrant  train  to  compete  with  the  Erie  Cans^ 
carrying  emigrant  passengers  only,  ior  5^  dollars.  The 
rales  of  passage  on  the  Erie  Canal  are  from  one  and  a  half 
to  tiuree  cents,  or  say  from  three  &jthingB  to  three  halfyenee 
per  mile,  according  as  meals  are  or  are  not  provided. 

The  time  umially  occupied  by  the  ordinary  Erie  Canal 
boats,  canying  emigraiits,  may  be  stated  to  be  about  Mi^t 
days.  These  boats,  too,  are  frequently  very  ineouT^utly 
crowded-  This,  together  with  their  limited  and  uncomfort- 
able accommodation,  and  length  of  time  on  the  way,  make 
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them  twything  but  &  sftdefactorj  meuiB  of  aecenunodation 
for  ftunilies,  or  even  lingle  penoiM.  The  route  hy  tiba  St. 
L&wroice  has  now  ddvaiitsges  orei  that  h;  the  Erie  Caoal. 
The  inland  Tojage  from  Quebec  te  Chicago,  on  labe  Midu- 
gan,  a  diatuioe  of  about  1  TOO  miles,  is  now  accomplished,  as 
has  beeu  alreadj  stated,  in  from  7  to  10  days  without  trans- 
shipment, and  at  a  eost  of  35s.  ateriing,  ezclnsiTe  of  weals, 
which  will  not  usually  exceed  Is.  per  daj. 

From  New  York  to  Chicago  bj  the  epeettiest  coutc^- 
naees  of  tailway  and  steamboat,  the  time  eooapied,  nndw 
the  roost  &Tourable  drcumstsaces,  is  about  7  days,  at  a 
costofabout41a.9d.  staling.  Th^e  is  to  be  added  to  thu 
the  cost  and  incraiTemeiice  of  removal,  with  lyigg)^;^  from  ' 
the  Hudson  river  steamboat  at  Albany  to  the  railway,  and 
from  the  railway  at  Bu&lo  to  the  Lake  Erie  steamboat, 
with  the  addildonal  oak  of  dateaitioii,  and  other  inmdentat 
losB  of  meiuu  and  time.  The  ordinary  time  occupied  in 
travelling  from  New  York  to  Chicago  may  be  estimated  at 
from  14  days,  at  a  coat  of  about  37a.  Gd.  starling.  Ttw  St. 
Lawrence  route,  even  for  persona  proceeding  to  the  Weat«n 
States  of  America,  may  therefore,  in  a  m^ority  of  cases, 
be  piaferred. 

From  Bu^lo  there  aie  daily  Bteamers  westward  to  the 
principal  porta  of  Lsjces  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  Midii- 
gan.  The  chief  ports  of  Lake  Erie  are,  Erie,  in  the  State 
of  PennaylTania ;  and  Astabula,  Cleveland,  and  Sandusky,  in 
ths  State  of  Ohio.  From  Cleveland  then  is  a  caaal  south- 
wards, branching  off  into  two  parts,  forty  miles  south  of  that 
por^~one  arm  reaching  to  Fittsbuigh  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
other  to  Cindnnati  in  Ohio.  These  two  places  are  461  mile* 
apart  by  tim  river. 

From  Fittsbm^h,  Portsmouth,  and  Cindnnati,  ateamera 
descend  tlie   Ohio   to   the   Missisaij^i.     Ficsn   Bu&lo   to 
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CleT«lantl,  tlie  dietance  u  19S  milsa  ;  and  from  Glerebnd  u 
Cmdiuiati  about  400  miles.  From  Cincumati  to  Nn 
OrleaoB  the  dietaace  is  1424  miles.  The  time  luuallj  mxs- 
pied  on  tfaii  passage  is  T  dajs. 

The  length  of  the  Ohio  Riyer,  from  Pittsbu^  to  m 
junction  with  the  Missipaippi,  is  about  950  miles.  Frtm 
thig  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  at  BaliK,  iIk 
distance  is  about  1150  miles.  The  entire  length  of  ttn 
Hiuissippi  from  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  Baliie,  on  lb 
Oulf  of  Mexico,  is  upnarda  of  2000  miles.  New  Oilmi 
is  situated  about  100  miles  hom  the  mouth  of  the  iiTd 
The  rates  of  passage  on  the  ateamers  of  the  MiMiiai^ 
may  be  calculated  at  about  3  to  4  cents,  or  1^.  to  £d.  pc 
mile  cabin,  and  about  1  cent,  or  ^  per  mile  deck  Euc 
For  long  distances  che^Mr  rates  of  passage  maj  be  obOiiie^ 
The  late  of  suling  is  about  10  miles  down  atream,  v^ 
about  6  miles  up. 

From  Buflalo  to  Betroit  by  steamboat,  the  distsoM  i- 
about  326  miles,  and  the  lates  of  passage  from  about  tit 
dollars  steenge,  to  about  six  dollars  cabin  passage.  TIkOux 
occupied  ia  usually  about  30  hours.  Steamers  ply  dailjfitffl 
Bu&lo  to  Chippewa,  Canada,  a  distance  of  about  18  aole  \ 
Also  regularly,  at  least  three  times  a  week,  to  porta  il<^ 
the  Canada  shore  ;  amoog  others,  to  Cunnville,  near  ^ 
mouth  of  the  Onoid  River,  a  distance  of  40  miles ;  to  F«< 
Dover,  85  miles ;  and  to  Fort  Stanley,  in  the  Iitoidoii  l^' ' 
trict  of  Canada,  a  distance  from  Buffalo  of  about  14fi  i^  '■ 
Steamers  ply  alao  regularly  from  Detroit  to  Chathsiu,  o»  i 
the  River  Thames,  in  the  Western  District  of  Canai* ;  «^ 
also  to  Samia,  at  the  head  of  the  River  St.  Cl&ir.  I 

The  Michigan  Central  Railway  coords  paaswgets  ived 
across  the  country  to  Lake  Michigan,  thus  avoidiii;  '"i 
circuitous  passage  through  I^m  St.  Clair  and  Eur»| 
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Ste&merB,  baridos,  sail  regulaflj  up  these  lakes  for  the  chief 
porta  OB  lA^e  Michigvi  md  otheni.  The  chief  ports  be- 
yond Detroit,  at  which  8te*mera  touch,  are  Mackinaw,  and 
Green  Bay,  and  Miiwaukie,  and  Racine,  in  the  state  of 
Wiaconsin ;  and  Chicago,  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  dis- 
tance firom  Detroit  to  Chic^o  is  640  mileg.  The  time 
occupied  in  the  voyage  is  three  days. 

From  Chicago,  there  is  a  route,  b;  canal  and  the  Illinois 
River  to  the  MisBisaippi.  The  distance  from  Chicago  to  St. 
Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  about  390  miles.  The  time 
occupied  on  this  canal  and  river  passage  is  three  days,  and  the 
rates  of  passage  may  be  estimated  at  from  0  to  12  dollars, 
according  to  the  class  of  acconmiodation.  This  route  from 
Ghic^o  extends,  generally  speaking,  through  a  flat,  but 
notunfifequently  richly  fertile  country.  Sweeps  of  beautiful 
prune  present  themselves  nowand  then,  diversified  by  clninpi 
of  shady  forest  trees,  and  winding  straams.  In  other  parts 
of  the  route,  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  Rivei, 
the  land  is  low  and  swampy,  and  covered  by  dense  foresU. 
7here  are  parts,  again,  of  the  banks  of  the  Illinois,  where  the 
land  rises,  and  affords  sites  for  thriving  vOIages  and  towns. 

Having  now  afforded  some  guidance  to  the  traveller  in 
-various  directions,  both  through  the  United  States  and 
through  Canada,  we  here  close  this  cliapter,  the  last  but 
one  now  of  our  work.  In  this  last  chapter,  to  which  we 
now  proceed,  we  have  to  offer  some  practical  views  on  the 
general  subject  of  emigration. 
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VIEWS  ON  BMIGBATION. 

The  msct  PnctiHl  CcBridentiou  BnggwttJ -Sornd  ColiiBMafliiii  D>Ta^ 
DJi  the  Ijtwft  of  Dpnuuid  and  SQpp]^ — Duigen  Ukelj  to  resnlt  Fmn  Ocu 
BehgLBM  cpf  EmigntlOD  PTDpoKd,  wiUiant  reg^rA  to  each  ConflMcnCiaiH 
Tlu  Fallen  ud  Mher  EMKripeoiu  of  Pcnou  not 'Wanted, '  SbmU 
inlo  oar  ColoQien — Scrions  Want  of  Tulonaation  rrgpecting  tiif  f^' 
Ctmdition  and  Demanda  of  oor  Colard^a — Tbe  PxEBeot  Larg?  Kaagntff 
boD  Irdand— Ho*  FrroaDted  Chid;— Muset  in  tibiek  itnagbl^ 
iKen  Dinded— Fkn  Suggcuted  for  CoUecbng  and  Siffnring  Fiopa  Isb- 
nutiDD  r^acdiilg  onr  Calanlt*. 

Upok  do  sul^ect  of  equal  importance,  ttsd  upon  whit^  ^ 
much  haa  been  written,  luTe  Tiewg  leas  practical,  perltpL 
beoi  brought  to  bear,  than  npoa  this  very  impwtant  is' 
appamktl;  little  un  jentood  one  of  emigratioB. 

The  limits  of  a  short  chatter,  faeie,  will  oaij  bUow  tbt 
moit  pncticd  considerations,  to  the  beat  of  the  wriw 
judgment,  to  be  brought  vnder  notice,  and  which  hare  Ic^ 
BUggeated  hj  cIoBsat  and  most  practical  inquirieB  and  o^ 
gervationa  during  a  reaideuce  in  the  colony,  to  which  tlii 
remarks  particularly  apply. 

It  may,  in  the  firat  place,  be  obaerred,  as  a  fuudamenU' 
principle,  that  colonies  appear  to  be  &«  much,  and  of  uecewJtFr 
governed  by  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply  in  regard  to  '^ 
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amounts  of  the  TuriouB  descriptions  of  population  raijuired, 
aa  are  individuals,  compuues,  or  comiuiuiitieB  in  tlkeir  ordi- 
nary transactiona  ;  and  an;  departure  from  those  lavs  in- 
flict injury  as  much  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Grand 
schemes  of  emigration,  conducted  in  the  present  state  of 
our  information  with  regard  to  our  colonies,  it  is  believed, 
would  most  probably  present  similar  disheartening  results, 
which  grand  schemes  of  other  shipments  would,  which  had 
not  been  '  ordered,'  or  had  been  seat  without  full  acquaint- 
ance with  the  particular  necessities  or  demands  of  the 
country.  The  paupers  '  shovelled '  out  of  England,  and 
thrown  under  the  rode  of  Quebec  in  ignorance  or  disre- 
gard of  the  wants  of  the  colony,  or  fitness  of  the  in- 
dividuals to  be  propw  colonists  ;  the  hand-loom  weavers 
of  the  west  of  Scotland,  unfitted,  the  majority  of  them, 
to  supply  the  wOBts  of  Canada,  yet  flocking  out,  as  has 
been  the  case,  at  certuu  periods,  in  ship-loads  to  Quebec, 
and  forwarded  to  the  upper  countij  at  Qovermnent  ex- 
pense— in  many  itutanoes  only  to  experience  disappoint- 
ment, and  to  be  obliged  to  swell  the  public  &ctories  of 
th«  neighbouring  republic :  These  are  cases  illustrative 
of  the  evils  connected'  vitii  even  a  very  limited  emigra- 
tion, ctnducted  without  regard  to  the  principles  of  demand 
and  supply  ;  and  which,  if  extended  as  has  been  proposed, 
OQ  various  occasious  in  certaiu  quarters,  so  as  to  .allow  a 
freer  CMomunication  with  our  colonies,  would  only  a^ravate ' 

The  great  error  lies  in  supposing  that  the  classes  of 
persons  who  are  overobimdant  at  home,  and  consequmtly 
least  wanted,  are  exactly  those  most  needed  by  the  colony. 
Brt^en-epiiited  paupers,  hand-loom  weavers,  and  other 
persons  unaccustomed,  and  frequently  quite  unfit,  for  the 
kinds  of  labour  in  demand  by  the  colony;  as  also  a  de- 
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■cription  of  Iriih  Ubounn,  who  either  ctumot  oi  will  not 
work,  except  upon  cuibJb,  and  who  flock  out  to  the  Vmi 
States  and  to  Canada,  and  are  the  cause  of  eerioos  dis- 
turbancea  on  account  of  their  large  niunberB — illustiW 
TB17  diitlnctlj  that  it  is  more  the  want  of  infonn&tioD 
respecting  the  exact  condition  and  demandH  of  ooi  colonie 
that  ia  experienced,  than  any  exteniion  of  means  ta  i^ 
undate  the  colonies  still  more  with  unsuitable  individu^ 

The  present  exodus  from  Irdsnd,  as  the  tbtj  large  id 
increasing  emigntios  from  that  conntry  has  been  terwd 
supplies  Teiy  full  j,  though  it  would  appear  not  to  do  so « 
first  9ight,eTideDce  to  corroborate  the  foregoing  obserTBtico^ 
which  were  placed  before  the  public,  and  the  soundoessof 
the  principles  thej  embodied,  approved  of  in  influent 
quarters  Beveral  jeaia  ^o. 

Had  the  imperial  or  colonial  goveraments  takoi  ibt 
same  care  to  sapplj  desirable  information  as  haa  beoi  d(iw 
80  extensively  by  the  relations  and  M^ds  of  the  Irish  ii 
America,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  present  emignitiDi 
to  the  United  States  might  have  been  directed  to  our  coloDin- 
The  importance  to  our  manufactures  m^  be  urged,  tiaacf 
other  considerations,  for  the  bone  and  sinew  of  a  coimiiTi 
the  working  material,  being  directed  usefully  to  those  pre- 
mising fields  specially  entrusted,  in  the  meantime  at  leu'' 
'  to  our  cafe  to  people  and  develope,  instead  of  allowing  siKi 
through  culpable  neglect,  to  be  clothed  and  ben^ciallj  «»>' 
ployed  by  another  country  whose  manufacturers,  by  Iheir 
hostile  tariff,  debar  us,  as  much  as  possible,  from  shariil 
any  direct  advantages  of  their  growth  and  prosperity. 

Were  authoiitative,  accurate,  and  minutely  exact  '<'■ 
formation  extensively  and  periodically  diffused  Kntatg  i^' 
classes  at  home  respecting  our  colonies,  this  simple  pH 
it  is  confidently  believed,  would,  as  applied  to  Canada  t^ 
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least,  answer  all  the  SDds  desirable  in  Bound  coloms&tioa. 
fiothing  is  wanted  so  much  as  this  descriptioii  of  infomu- 
tion,  lai,  until  this  be  Bupplied — eren  sbould  to-morrow 
see  eyery  war-Bhip  placed  at  the  publio  disposal,  in  order  to 
'  Inidge '  the  Atlantic,  bj  affording  &ee  pasBftgee — it  will  be 
in  vain  that  we  expect  a  desiraUe  and  prosperous  emigrv 
tion.  With  such  information — which,  further  to  cany  out 
the  iUQBtration  of  supply  and  demand,  would  appear  at 
home,  in  the  maiket  of  supply,  much  in  the  light  of  a  par- 
tioalar  Older  or  demand  from  the  colony  for  certain  amounts 
and  descriptions  of  population — we  might  hope  to  see  the 
present  annual  amount  of  emigratioo  to  our  colonies  at  least 
doubled,  and  the  individuals  composing  it  more  suitable  to 
the  exact  wuits  of  the  colony.  And  without  such  attention 
to  meet  the  exact  nature  of  a  colony's  demands,  colonisa- 
tion  can  never  he  expected  to  yield  the  full  advantages 
it  is  calculated  to  do,  either  to  individuals  or  the  coloniea. 

The  manner  in  which  valuable  information  could  be  col- 
lected in  Canada  for  use  at  home,  might  be  suggested  to  be 
partly  through  the  means  of  the  present  arrangements  for 
taking  the  annual  census,  and  partly  through  the  means  of 
new  arrangements  to  be  provided  by  the  several  districts. 
Accurate  deBciiptions  of  the  districts  might  be  drawn  up, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  statistical  account  of  Scot- 
land drawn  up  bj  the  parish  clergy,  but  more  detuled  in 
several  reapects,  so  as  to  present,  for  instance,  the  numbers 
of  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  in  the  various  trades 
and  professions,  with  the  rates  of  remuneration — the  pro- 
bable demand,  and  general  encourt^ement,  or  otherwise,  for 
particular  descriptions  of  persons — in  short,  such  informa- 
tion as  the  various  classes  of  persons  would  themselves 
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direct  their  attention  to,  ware  thej  to  prooMd  to  Che  tpot 
for  nich  ft  piupoBe. 

E^h  district  acconnt  might  be  accompanied  witb  t  mqi. 
which  would  be  all  the  more  UBefbl  were  it  to  present  ibe 
rorietiea  of  eoils,  tlie  lands  occupied  uid  anoccapiecl,cDltl- 
rated  and  uncultivated^ — and  those  for  sale,  whether  Cnm. 
companj,  or  prirate  lands,  with  refereoceB  as  to  price  ud 
termB.  Accounts,  with  iUuBtiatire  maps,  such  Bs  theee  o' 
everj  district  might  be  made,  with  annual  corrections  or  sip- 
plementajy  reports — and  circulated  eitensLvelj  throu^ont 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland— would  Tery  greatly  promote 
theiiiterest9ofthecolony,aDd  meet  what  is  bo  much  nnteJ 
in  Britain,  in  order  to  guide  the  aumbers  of  persons  nhu 
circumstances  would  be  improved  by  emigratioD,  but  iiho, 
because  of  the  deficiency  and  uncertainty  of  information,  nU 
not  run  any  hazard  of  failure,  so  long  as'  there  is  hope  at  >U 
left  of  their  mating  shift  in  their  present  circumatsnRt' 
Those  accounts  or  reports  might  be  made  more  uniform,  anJ 
more  generally  useful,  were  they  to  be  collected  and  com- 
piled under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Emigration  to  be 
established  in  the  colony,  of  which  the  chief  QoTemrnenl 
Emigrant  Agfflits  would  be  members,  and  the  presita' 
perhaps,  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Eiecutive. 

This  Board  might  have  powers  to  revise,  condense,  ifi 
publish,  and  also  to  prepare  a  summary  or  general  report  fo' 
the  whole  colony.  A  member  of  this  Board,  or  other  indiri- 
dual  well  acquainted  with  the  colony,  might  be  established  is 
Commissioner  in  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  superinteiiiiiKE 
the  distribution  of  the  information  respecting  the  colonj, 
and  also  to  correspond  with  and  answer  all  necessary  in- 
quiries of  persons  desirous  of  special  information.  Werr 
such  commissioners  of  colonies  not  to  supersede  the  present 
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EmigntioD  Board  of  ConmuaBioners  established  bj  tbe  Im- 
perial GoTemment,  aod  stationed  in  Loudon,  thej  might 
perhaps  be  usefully  incorpoisted  with  this  Board,  and  in 
conjunction  with  them  much  more  efficiently  represent  tbe 
interests  of  the  several  coloniea,  and  Iw  enabled  to  dlfiiue 
information  in  a  more,  satisfactoij  manner  than  the  present 
constituted  Board  can  be  expected  to  do.  The  neceaaarj 
expenses  of  collecting  and  preparing  information,  and  to 
meet  the  charge  for  salaries  of  an  Emigration  Board  in 
Canada,  and  a  Commissioner  in  Britain,  might  be  proyided 
from  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  recently  imposed  tax 
upon  unoccupied  and  waste  lauds. 

ArrangemeutB  such  as  these,  whereby  authoritatiTe, 
accurate,  and  minutely  detailed  information  respecting 
Canada  might  be  collected,  and  extensively  circulated 
throughout  Britain,  appear  to  be  calculated  more  auccess- 
fully  to  promote  the  increase  of  a  sound  and  healthy  emi- 
gration than  any  other  means  which  it  would  be  safe  or 
desirable  at  present  for  Government  to  employ.  A  still 
further  reduetion  of  the  rates  of  ocean  postage,  as  has  been 
BUggested  in  a  previous  chapter,  would  no  doubt  be  at- 
tended with  very  great  benefit  to  the  colonies,  and,  even 
under  the  present  government  emigration  arrangements, 
would  very  materially  &cUitate  the  diffusion  of  information, 
and  promote  desirable  intimacy  between  the  colonies  and 
parent  country. 
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CATALOGDE  OF  SOME  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  MINE- 
RALS AND  DEPOSITS  OF  CANADA,  WITH  THEIB 
LOCALITIES* 

Bj  W.  E.  LosAs,  Ebq.,  ProTincial  Oeologist. 


HeTUS  Aim  TOEIB  Okbs. 

Iboh. — Magnetic. — Mannora,  range  1,  lot  7,  (a  100  feet  bed,) 
range  2,  lot  13 ;  range  9,  lot  9 ;  range  9,  lot  6-  Madoc,  range  4, 
lot  2,  (a  26  foet  bed ;)  range  5,  lot  11 ;  range  6,  lot  10  ;  range  7, 
lot  9.  South  Sherbrooke,  C.  W.,  Mjers'  Lake,  range  3,  lot  17, 
18,  19,  (a  60  feet  bed.)  Bedford,  range  — ,  lot  — .  Hull,  range 
7,  lot  11 ;  (a  40  feet  bed  ;)  range  5,  lot  11 ;  range  6,  lots  12  and 
13.  Litchfield,  Portage  du  Fort,  a  small  Tedn. — Specviar. — Lake 
Huron,  Wallace  Mine  location,  near  White-fish  Hivar,  {a  16  feet 
vein.)  McNab,  rangee  C  and  D,  lot  6,  Dochart  RiTer,  (a  12  feet 
Tein.)— Jo?.— JBddleton  ;  Charlotville  ;  Walungham.  W.  Gwil- 
limshnrf,  mouth  of  the  Holland  ffiier.  Fitzroy,  Chata ;  Bardie;, 
range  8,  lot  20 ;  March,  Constance  Lake  ;  Hull,  range  7,  lot  14. 
Templeton,  McArthur's  mill  ;  Vaudreuil  Seigniorj,  Cote  St. 
Charles  and  8ac  an  Sable.  St.  Maurice  Forges.  Stanbridge, 
range  — ,  lot  — ;  Simpson,  range  12,  lot  8 ;  Ireland,  range  4,  lot 
12;  LanzoD  Seigniory,  St,  Lambert;  Valiere  Seignioty,  junction 
*  The  qtumtilia  in  the  hxalitia  indicsttd  us  not  in  eiaj  caWof  ■  inBlcleiit 
anHHuit  (0  he  pmStablj  iiailahle,  bnt  Uu?  are  iilwii;i  of  •nOleient  imporUuce 
to  draw  attentloD  to  Qa  loolltiei,  u  i  ponlble  guide  to  the  dlKDitr;  c^  other* 
in  (be  tidsit;,  where  quaititiH  m^  b*  greater.  [The  nunei  oT  Uie  loalltka 
ue  chiell;  tboie  ol  the  towuhiin,  with  the  mere  out  refereueei  to  the  ptrtjc^ 
lu  m^  ind  lot,  u  mnhed  in  the  local  mapi  ef  the  coandj,] 
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of  Riviera  dn  Sod  and  Bru. — 7^si/«roiw. — St.  Armand  East, 
lot  45,  (a  S  feet  bed.)  Button,  (iD  bede  of  2  to  8  feet)  range  ». 
loU  4,  5,  6,  T,  9  ;  range  10.  lots  T,  8  ;  ruge  11,  lots  7,  S.  BramF. 
(in  bede  of  2  t«  15  feet)  rangfe  d,  lata  1,  2;  range  4,  lota  5,  6: 
range  5,  lots  4,  5.  Bolton,  range  14,  lot  2.  Yaudreuil  Beaun 
Seigniorr,  north  comer  (s  46  feet  bed).  Bbj  St.  Paul,  St.  Urbaii. 
(a  90  fcet  bed  ;)  SL  Lazare,  (a  atill  larger  mass.) 

Zdi(!. — Sulphuret. — Lake  Superior,  Prince's  location ;  MaiD^a« 

Lead. — Sidphurel. — Rlaroj,  ranga  8,  lot  12  ;  Bedford,  range 
— ,  lot  — .  Bastard,  range  — ,  lot  ^.  Petite  Nation  SeignioryT 
Qupe,  little  Qaspe  Cove,  and  Indian  Core. 

CoPFEK,  —  SulphareU,  <6c.  —  lake  Snperior  —  9par  Island, 
Prince's  location,  a  4  feet  vein,  (vitreoiui  svlphvret,  nith  tUrier} 
St.  Ignaee  Island,  Harriwat's,  Feniers'  and  Herritt's  locations: 
{nativt  copper,  with  tUver,)  Michipicoten  Island.  (noHve  aipptr, 
with  lilver.  Mica  Baj,  Mamainse,  {yeltmB,  variegated,  and  rit- 
reoia  ttUphureti.)  Lake  Haion — Boot  River,  a  3  feet  vein,  (jvJ- 
Imn  tulplmret.)  Echo  Lake,  [yeUotn  tulpkuret.)  Brace  Mines,  a 
4  feet  vein,  (j/eKow,  uartejwfed,  and  vitrema  (uipinreis.)  Wallow 
Mine,  Whitefish  River,  (yriitm  tulphurei)  Eastern  TownHhips 
^Upton,  range  21,  lot  51,  iargentiferoni  yeKow  (raJpfcurei,)  a  I 
firat  vein.  Ascot,  range  7,  lot  17,  {aTgenti-aariferoia  yeHain  nl- 
phuret,)  a  S  feet  vein.  Inveniess,  range  2,  lot  4,  (varUffoled  suJ- 
phwet,)  a  2  feet  vein. 

NirKEL. — Su^huret,  itx. — Lake  Huron,  Wallace  Mine.  Aug- 
mentation to  La  Noraje  and  Dantraye  Seigniory,  (with  trm 
pyniM,)  traces.  Bromptom,  range  11,  lot  19,  fNiek^ochreJ,  traces. 

SiLrca.-^Hative,  Ac. — Lake  Saperior — Prince's  location,  a 
bonch  of  i  cwt.  of  3  j  per  cent,  met  with,  equal  to  72  lbs.  of  silver 
per  ton  of  rock.  St.  Ignace  Island,  Harrison's,  Farriers',  and 
Merritt's  locations.     Michipicoten  Island,  north  side, 

Qou>. — .Mi(«ie,inGrat'ei.— VandreoilBeauce  Seigniory.Kvierf 
QniUaume  ;  Riviere  Bras ;  Raisscau  Lcssard  ;  Riviere  Tonffe  des 
Rns  for  3  miles  np  ;  Bnisseau  dn  Lac.  Aubert  de  I/Isle  Seig- 
niorj.  Riviere  Famine.  Aubert  Qallion  Seignioij,  BmBaeaD — , 
Poxer'a  River  for  3  miles  ap.   Itiviere  MeCgermet,  opposite  Jersey. 

GloLD. — Nathe,  in  vein. —  Lake  Superior,  Prince's  locaticai, 
(traces.)  Ascot,  range  7,  lot  16,  (with  copper  and  rilner,  value  of 
Oold  1  dollar  per  ton  of  rock.) 
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ChEHTCAL  MaT£E1AL8,  BEINQ  such  AB  BBQCIEE  FE(Iin.IAB 

CHEinc'AL  Teeathent  to  eit  theu  fob  ube. 

IJoASTDii. — (For  glaet  staining,  and  porcdain  painiiag,  /6e.) — 
Madoc,  range  4,  lot  12.  traoeB  in  the  iron  ore  bed,  in  the  fbim  of 


u, — (Ftor  gtoM  itaiimg,  porcelain  and  oilpainting,  ila.) 
— BoltoD,  range  7,  lot  26,  a  12  ioch  bed  of  e&romic  iron.  Ang- 
mentation  of  Haid,  range  2,  lot  21,  a,  14  inch  bed  of  t^romic  iron. 

Cobalt. — ("For  glaee  staining,  and  porcdaia  painiing,  tfe;.) — 
I^Ake  Superior,  Prince's  location,  (tracea) ;  Lake  Horon,  Wallace 
Mines,  (traces.)  Angmentation  to  La  Noraje  and  Dautraj e  Seig- 
nioTj,  vitb  nidcel,  (traces.) 

Hahqahesb,  Boa. — CFot  bUaching  and  dax^araing  agoM.J — 
Bollfln,  range  12,  lot  22 ;  Stanatead,  range  4,  lot  24 ;  range  10, 
lot  9 ;  Tring,  near  eastern  boundary  on  road  from  Lambton  to  St. 
Frangoia  Beance ;  Aubert  GalHon  Seigniory,  near  Poier's  river ; 
St.  Mary's  Seigniory,  3d  range,  BYamptoa  road ;  St.  Anne  Seig- 

Ibon  PrwTKg. — (Ft^  mamufaettire  ofOopperat  and  Sulphvr.J— 
Clarendon,  range  2,  lot  T  ;  Terrebonne  Seigniory,  a  4  feet  vein ; 
Augmentation  to  La  Niiraje  and  Dantraye  Seigniory,  a  40  feet 
vein  ;  Garthby,  range  — ,  lot  — . 

DoLOMTTE,  witb  46  per  cirnt.of  Carbonate  op  Magnkbia.— ('Ji'or 
manufactare  of  Ep»i>m  Saltl  and  the  Magaeaia  of  Commerce.)— 
Exit  of  Lake  Mazinaw  ;  N.  Sherbroofce,  C.  W. ;  Dnunmond  ;  St. 
Armand ;  Dnnbam :  Sutton  ;  Brome  ;  Ely ;  Durham ;  Melbonme  ■ 
Kingsej ;  Shipton ;  Chester ;  Halifax ;  Inyemess  ;  Leeds  ;  St. 
Giles  Seigniory ;  St.  Maij's  Seigniory ;  St.  Joseph  Seignioiy. 

Maqnesite,  with  83  per  cent,  of  Cakbonate  or  Haombsia. — 
(For  the  same  pnrposej — Button,  range  7,  lot  12  ;  Bolton,  range 
9,  lot  17. 

Stohe  Paihtb. 

BABTTEfl. — PennanaaWhite. — Late  Superior,  in  a  multitude  of 
veins  on  the  north  shore  from  Pigeon  River  to  Thunder  Cape ; 
Bathurat,  range  6,  lot  4 ;  McMab,  month  of  Dochart. 

Ieoh  Ochre. — YeUoia  Ochre,  Spanish  Broi/m. — Walthan.  Paint 
Lake  or  Pond,  near  Harwood  Pierce's  Cleariog,  Black  River; 
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Muufield,  Gnud  Hiraia,  oppoait«  the  tDost  nartbem  poiit  iJ 
Cklomet  Isiuid ;  Durham,  range  4,  lot  4. 

Tiu<o«e  SLiTE.— Ocire  YcBme.—StaiMeiiA,  range  9, lot  IS. 
Frendi  IFJiite— SUii8tead,Tange9,liitI3;  Leeds,  range  1S,MIJ 

SoATSTOKE.—  IFAite.— Sutton, range?,  lot  12;  Patt(ai,ni^i 
lot  20,  very  pore  ;  Bolton,  range  1,  lot  17  ;  range  3,  lotS;  n^ 
4,  kt  4;  range  11,  lot  1;  Melboume,  nnge2,  lot  19;  ht^ 
range  3,  kit  10 ;  Vaudreoil  Beauce  Seigniory,  r&nge  3  on  the  Bie 
pure;  Brooghton,  range  4,  lot  13  ;  ElzeTir,  range  1, 1ot2T;iaiii< 
2,  lot  13,  pure, 

SBBpmmiB. — OrtenUh  White. — Eartem  Towndupa,  in  pi"* 
too  nnmerona  to  be  particnlarued.     (For  the  range  Bee  Mutit) 

FBEBDonobB  Cur. —  Light  Bed. —  Nassagawej^  McKw"' 
Hill ;  Nottawaaaga,  Had  Biver. 

MiTBUAia  Appucablb  to  the  Abtb. 

LiTHOaBipmc  Stome. — Mannora,  range  4,  lot  8 ;  Bwm.  ""^ 
John'a  Lake,  aonth  of  the  Jnaction,  and  on  Lake  Concliiclii^' 
there  are  probably  many  eipoaurea  between  Bama  and  Mam* 
the  distance  being  TO  miles. 

MATiEiiLe  Applicable  to  JsirBLLEttr  ahi>  OasmaiT^ 


AoATEB. — Lake  Superior — Bt.  Ignace  and  neigbbonrioj  if" 
lands ;  Michtpicoten  bland. 

Jabfbe.— Aacote,  near  Sherbrooke,  b  a  bed ;  Gaspe,  in  pel* 

LABBADoarTE. — Dnmimond,  range  3,  lot  1 ;  Bathurst,  rwgt  '■ 
lot  19. 

SDHBTOHB.—BatburBt,  range  6,  lot  3. 

Htacihthb. — GrenTille,  range  5,  lot  10. 

Amethtbis. — Lake  Superior,  Spar  laland,  and  Bnndij  p'»"* 
along  the  DeigbboDnDg  coast. 

BiESOKED  Chbkt  (Fot  CohiwmJ— Lake  Snperioi^-Thonda  B« 

Jbt. — Montreal. 

^^^^  |-BurgeBB,  range  9,  lot  2  (in  minate  grain*.) 
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ILkTtmua  torn  Qlabs  Maunq. 

Whitb  Quabis  SiBiwroHE. — Lite  Hnron — on  the  north  shore, 
and  the  lalands  nem,  in  great  ahnnduice.  Csjnga,  Iota  45  and 
46,  Town  line,  north  of  Talbot  road ;  Dunn ;  Vaudreuil  Seigniory, 
tsle  Perrot  Seigniory ;  Beauhamois  Beigniorj. 

PrrCBmi>HE,  Boalt  ahd  Allied  Rocsa.-^I'or  BlacJc  Ola»»,J 
— Lake  Superior — North  shore  and  Islands  ;  Michipicoten  Island, 
and  East  coaat.  Lake  Hnron— in  tte  Irap  djkea  of  the  North 
shore,  and  neighbouring  Islands.  lUgand  mountain;  Montreal 
mountain ;  Hontarville  a 


Kbpbacttobt  Matbeuls. 

SoAPBTOHB. — Ebevir — range  1,  lot  27 ;  range  2,  lot  13 ;  Potton, 
range  fi,  lot  20 ;  Taudreui)  Beaace  Seignioiy,  range  3  on  tbe 
Bras  ;  Brooghton,  range  4,  lot  42. 

AnBEffnis. — Potton,  range  Q,  lot  20. 

Sasbsiorb. — Lake  Huron,  Inland  of  Campment  d'Onrs,  west 
Rtde ;  St.  Hauiice  Forges. 

Pldhbaoo. — Qrenville,  range  5,  lot  10,  2  veins. 

Masubes.' 

PnoBPHATE  OF  LiMB. — Ottawa,  near  the  diviaion  line  between 
Westmeath  and  Ross,  above  the  head  of  Moore's  slide ;  Calumet 
alida;  Bui^is,  raoge  8,  tot  4;  HiJl,  range  — ,  lot  — ,  near  Bhis- 
dell's  Mill ;  Baj  Bt.  Paul ;  Murray  Bay. 

GTPsnx. — Dwnfries,  range  1,  bt  27;  Village  plot  of  Paris; 
Brandbrd,  range  1,  lot  15;  range  2,  lot  16;  range  3,  lot  IT; 
Oneida,  tot  57,  and  the  block  next  below  on  the  Grand  River ; 
Seneca,  lots  17  and  18,  on  the  Grand  River,  and  the  Town  plot  of 
Indiana;  Cayuga,  range  3, lots  19,  20,  21,22,  23. 

Shell  Mabl. — North  Owitlimabury,  east  point  of  Cook's  Bay ; 
Calumet  Island,  in  a  small  lake  2  miles  Boatb-east  from  Camp- 
ment des  Plolnes ;  Calnmct  Island,  1  mite  north-west  of  Des- 
jardin's  clearing,  opposite  Moore's  slide,  and  in  eererat  smalt  lakes 
lower  down  the  island ;  Clarendon,  range  1,  tot  23 ;  Mink  Lake, 
west  of  Bromley;  McNab,  White  Lake ;  Nepearu,  on  Spark's  land, 
near  Bytown ;  Qloucester,  Hon.  Mr.  McKay's  land,  near  Bytown  ; 
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Argentetiil,  ruige  I,  lot  3 ;  Eait  Hawkesbniy,  rsnge  7,  lot  11 : 
Vtuidrauil  Seigniory,  resr  of  Cayagnol  Point ;  St.  Benoit,  Graa) 
Brule,  OB  Chmier's  ttrnt ;  Grsnde  Cote,  between  Bt.  Hiercse 
FeiTT  and  St.  Eiubkcbe,  on  McAllister'a  brm ;  opposite  St.  Bnee. 
OD  the  road  to  St.  Thereae,  on  Henhch'e  Farm  ;  St.  ArmaDd  W«l, 
lota  166  and  157 ;  Stanatead,  rtmge  11,  lot  5  or  6 ;  St.  Hjaciiitbe 
Seigoior;,  jonctioD  of  Qranbf  and  St.  1%;  roada  ;  M<H)l»a1,  St. 
Joseph ;  Sev  Carliele,  in  4  or  9  imall  lakes,  1  or  2  mileB  &<im  tlu 

GamnHC  lao  FouBKiNa  Matekuls. 

Mill  Si«iiea. — The  localities  of  granitic  and  sjenitic  bonMere  . 
strewed  about  the  country,  and  used  for  mill  stones,  are  Iw  | 
nomerouB  and  too  accidental  to  be  stated ;  these  boulders  are  d^  ! 
rired  chiefly  from  the  graiiitic  or  gneissoid  rocks,  which  range  w 
the  north  side  of  the  Ottawa  and  Bt.  Lawrence,  from  Lake  Snpe- 
Kor  to  Labrador.  Independent  of  them,  Tarioua  rocke  in  jiftj  art 
ftnd  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  such  as — Silicunia  Conghnatralr 
— Yandreail  Seignioty,  Caficadee  and  Pointe  da  Grand  Detroil : 
Ham,  range  11,  lot  10;  Port  Daniel,  at  L'Ance  a  la  VeiQe. 
Oranvlar  and  ComfMii  Quartz  Sock — This  roct  accompanies 
the  serpentine  of  the  Eastern  Townnhipa  (for  the  range  of  which 
see  Marble,)  and  occurs  in  too  many  places  to  be  cntunerated;  a 
good  sample  has  been  obtained  bj  the  Hon.  Mr.  Koowltoii  from 
Bolton,  range  6.  Granite — -Stanatead ;  Bamston ;  Baiford 
Hereford  i  Ditton ;  Mareton ;  Straffiird;  Weedon  ;  Vaudreuil 
Beauce  Seigniory,  near  the  band  of  serpentine.  (The  Vaadrenil 
Baauce  sWne  is  highly  esteemed.)  Aeiufo- Oranite  ftuitlunil 
Qtutriz  {TToinsJ — St.  Thereee,  Belteil,  Bongemoot,  Yamaska, 
Sheflbrd,  and  Brome  moantainB. 

QKiMiiaTOHis, — A  sandstone  designated  as  the  grey  band  which 
lies  at  the  summit  of  the  red  strata  of  the  Medio*  sandstoDes,  and 
which  reaches  from  Queenaton  by  St.  Catherines,  and  roand  the 
extremity  of  Lake  Ontario  by  Hamilton,  to  Esqnesing,  and  thence 
to  Kottawasaga,  has  been  used  in  some  of  the  northern  townahips 
for  grindstones.  Some  parts  of  the  Potsdam  aandslone  have  baen 
used  for  the  purpose,  as  in  AUumettes,  at  the  AliunettaB  Falls ; 
and  in  Filzroy.  at  ShirreS^a  Mills.  Sonw  porta  of  the  G&spe 
sandstone,  in  Gaspe  Bay,  nonld  yield  grindstoiies,  but  thoagh 
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these  migltt  prove  tlie  beet  of  tlie  Caaadiaa  Btones,  nme  of  them 
would  equal  Uiose  of  New  Brnuswicfc  uid  Ndvb  Scotia,  or  thoae  of 
Newcastle,  in  England. 

Whbtbtohib  akp  Ho»b8.— Madoc,  range  5,  lot  4 ;  Marmora, 
range  6,  lot  22 ;  Lake  Mazinaw,  rear  of  Palraereton ;  Fitinij, 
Whetstone  Pmnt,  Lake  Chandiere;  Potton,  range  11,  on  Magog 
l»lte  ;■  StanaleBd,  from  Whelotone  Island,  in  Magog  Lake,  by 
range  5,  lote  19  and  20,  and  range  7,  lot  26,  to  range  9,  lot  26; 
ihencB  through  Hatley,  to  rajige  9,  lot  3,  on  Maasawippi  Lake ; 
Staoetead,  range  9.  lot  4  ;  Bolton,  range  14,  kit  5 ;  Shipton,  range 
14.  lot  19,  and  range  5,  lot  16 ;  Marston.  on  HegaolJc  Lake. 

Canadian  Tkipoli,  a  SUidrnte  Infmofial  Depont. — Augmenta- 
tion tti  La  Noraye  and  Dantraje  Seigniorj. 

Mateeiau  Foa  PAvme,  Thjnq,  &c. 

RooFnra  Si.aits.— Kingsej,  range  1,  lot  4  ;  Halifax,  range  I, 
lot  14  ;  Frampton,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Quiglej. 

PiiAQ  Stones. — Toronto,  EiverB  Credit,  Little  Minrico,  and  Eto- 
bicoke ;  Etohicoke,  Biver  Eumher ;  York,  East  Brancli  of  Rlyer 
Don  ;  Lake  Temiscsmang,  T  miles  below  the  Galere  ;  Bagot,  at 
Calaboga  rapids  ;  Horlon  and  Clarendon,  at  the  Chenaui ;  Button, 
range  2,  lot  19  ;  Potton,  range  10,  lot  28,  at  Potton  Ferry  ;  Slan- 
etead,  east  side  of  Memphremagog  Lake,  for  some  mrlea  above  the 
Outlet;  Invemeas,  range  2,  lot  5;  Port  Daniel,  LiAnce  a  la 
Vielle. 

BDiij>iNa  Matbuai^ 

Gbamitb  of  superior  quaUig,  White,  and  OleavabU. — Stacatead, 
ranges  4,  5,  6,  7,  lots  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 ;  range  9,  lot  4,  to  range  14, 
lot  11 ;  Bamaton,  range  9,  lot  1  ;  ranges  10  and  11,  lota  7  to  15  ; 
Barfbrd,  ranges  1  and  2,  lots  5  to  9 ;  Hereford,  ranges  4  and  G, 
lots  19  and  20 ;  Maretou,  1^  miles  from  upper  end  of  Megantic 
Lake  ;  Great  Megantic  Mountain,  occupying  an  area  of  12  square 
miles,  about  the  anited  corners  of  Marsdeo,  Hampden,  and  DitliSD  ; 
Little  Megantic  MountaJD,  6  square  miles  in  Winslow,  about  1  j 
roilES  aonth-west  from  line  between  Aylmer  and  Gayhnrat ;  Wee- 
don,  1  mile  south-east  of  Lake  Louisa ;  Winslow,  3  miles  long, 
about  5  miles  eonth-east  of  Lake  Aylmer ;  Strafford,  1  mile,  and 
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3  Du]«i  np  FehoQ  Kver ;  also  6  milei  frmn  foot  of  Li^«  Si 
Francis :  Lunbton,  6iiiiks<nna{aotof  Lake  St.  Francis, 

Pbeddo-Grahitk,  leUkout  Quartz  Oraini,  While,  CkaaHt.- 
8t.  Therese,  Belcsil,  Bongamont,  Tunask*,  Sheffbrd,  aid  Bni' 
Hanntaina. 

SunMTONE,  TeUoiBuk  WhiU. — Niagara,  at  Qaeeneton;  Bu- 
ton,  at  Hamilton ;  Flamborough  West ;  Nelson  ;  Nassagaoeji;  & 
qnesing,  range  &,  lot  IT ;  range  6,  lot — ;  Uimo;  NottivBugi 
Cajuga,  i-angB  — ,  lota  46  aJid  46;  Bigaod  Seignior)',  EAni 
la  OraiM ;  Vaudreuil  Seigniory,  Pobte  CavagDol ;  Isle  Ferrot;  St 
Eastache ;  Terrebonne  Seignior? ;  Beaohamois  SeigiuDiT ;  ^ 
Manrica  Forges;  AUnmetteB  ;  Ktiroy. 

CalcjUUODB  SiBDSronE, — Kdeaa  Canal ;  Bytown,  ran™! 
parts  of'  Ottawa,  nortb  side  from  Bjtown,  to  Papineau  ItI>iHl 
variona  places  from  Qrenville  to  Point  Fortune  ;  Brockville ;  Mu- 
ray  Bay,  at  Lea  Ecorchats,  and  White  Cape,  and  the  lotJ  d  J  E 
du  Bei^r  and  T.  Chapteon ;  Lanson  Seigniory,  at  St.  Nicbrls 
Cap  Honge,  near  Quebec. 

LaaaraiiB.^Malden ;  Manitoulin  Islands,  along  the  smiili 
nde  ;  St.  Joseph  Island ;  Coast  of  Lake  Huron,  from  Cape  HsiJ 
to  BiTierB  an  ijablo  (north)  ;  Tarious  paria  frora  Cabot's  Hud  U 
Sydenham,  in  Owen  Sonnd ;  and  from  Sydenham,  by  Euphraw 
to  Noltawasaga ;  thence  by  Mono  to  Esquesing,  and  bj  Sebon  " 
Ancaaler;  Thorold ;  Matthedash  Bay;  Orillia;  Earns;  Mm 
and  varions  parts  la  Marmora ;  Uadoc  ;  Belleville ;  Kings'^ 
McNab  ;  Bytown  ;  and  various  parts  to  Plantagenet  aJid  H»*to 
bujy ;  Cornwall ;  Isle  Bizard ;  Beauhaniois  Island,  CangtM- 
waga  ;  Montreal ;  Isle  Jesns ;  Terrebonne  ;  Phillipsbargti ;  ^' 
Dominique  ;  GroodiDee  ;  Deschambault ;  Beauport ;  Bsj  ^' 
Paul ;  and  Murray  Bay ;  Upton ;  Acton ;  ■Wiokham ;  StanitfaJ 
Hatley;  Dudswell;  Tenusoooata  Lake;  Gaspe ;  Port  Dmi>I 
Bichmond ;  Anticoati  Island, 

LiuE. — Common. — In  the  various  locahtios  above  enumerswl 
(or  limestone.  Moffjutian — In  the  localities  indicated  for  A 
mite.  Hydraulic — Point  Douglas,  Lake  Huron ;  Cayuga,  lulf ' 
mile  and  31  miles  below  the  Village,  and  the  Grand  River;  T^ 
Told ;  Kingston ;  Nepean,  near  Bytown ;  Argenlfiuil  ? 
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Hatusuls  fob  Bsices,  Tiles,  and  Pottbei. 
Clat. — For  Eed  Brick). — Thia  is  bo  widely  spread  io  the  veX- 
lejB  af  tbe  St.  Lawrence,  Ottawa,  RicheliBU,  &C.,  that  the  locftli- 
ti«B  are  too  nnmeronB  to  be  motioned.  For  White  Bricke — York, 
range  2  from  the  Bay,  lota  19  and  20  ;  Peterboroogh.  For  TUet 
and  Ommvm  Pottery — AU  th*  same  localities. 

MaTEBIAU  fob  OEifAHBKTAL  AltCHrrECTDHE. 

HaBble. —  IF^ite.— Duds  well ;  exit  of  Lake  Hazinaw,  rear  of 
Pslmerston (a  dolomite).  Black — Cornwall;  PhiJipsbargh.  Brgum 
— Pac^enbam,  at  Dickson's  Mill.  Grey  and  Mottled— McNab  I 
Pbitipsburgh ;  St.  Dominiqac ;  Montreal.  Variegated,  While  and 
GreeH — Grenville.  Verd  Antigiie — Stukely.  Serpentine— la 
many  parts  suitable  for  ornamental  purposes,  in  a  range  of  135 
miUs,  running  tlirougb  Potton,  Bolton,  Stukely,  Orford,  Bromplon, 
Melbourne,  Stipton,  Tingwick,  Wotton,  Ham  and  Its  Angmenta- 
Cion,  Wolfeslowu,  Garthby,  Ireland,  Coleraine,  Adetocb,  Tring, 
Yaudreuil  Beaace  to  Cranboume ;  and  in  anotbor  range  of  10 
miles  runuiug  througb  Leeds. 

CoMdcSTIBLE  MaTEBIALS. 

Peat,— Wainfleet ;  Humberstone  ;  Westmeatb  ;  Beokwith  ; 
Ooulbum  ;  Nepean  ;  Gloucester ;  Cumberland  ;  Clarence  ;  Plan- 
tagenet;  Alfred;  Caladonla;  L'Orignal;  Osnabnick;  Fincli; 
Winchester ;  Boibargh ;  LoDgneail  Seigniory ;  St.  Hyocinthe 
Seignioiy,  at  St.  Domintqae  ;  Ste.  Marie  de  Monuoir  Seigniory  ; 
KiTiere  du  t^np  Seigniory ;  'Riiiere  Ouelle  Seigniory ;  Matan  and 
McNider,  between  Riviere  Branche  and  Riviere  Matao. 

Petboleiih,  Naitha,  &c. — Mosa,  range  1,  lot  29,  and  several 
spots  farther  down  on  the  River  Thames ;  River  St.  John,  Oaspe, 
at  the  mouth,  and  6  miles  np  on  Silver  Brook, 

Asphalt. — Enniakillen,  range  6  or  7,  lot  9. 

SCKDRT  OTHER  HaTEUALS. 

MovLDiKQ  8aiii>. — AgDsta,  3  miles  above  Prescott ;  Monti-eal ; 
L'Acadie ;  Stanslead. 

Fuixbb's  Earth, — Nassagaweya,  at  HcKann's  Mill,  Sixteen 
mile  Creek. 
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CHEAP  REPRISTS  FROM  THE  SEVESTH  EDITIOH  OP  THE 
EHCTCL0P2DIA  BSITAITKICA. 

Xeally  biytmd  in  Ctoth. 

Tn  ISmcs  illnrtrmtcd  vlth  apwardA  of  Siit^  'Woodeutfli  price  Ss.  Bd. 

THE  PRUIT,  FLOWER,  anb  KITCHEN  GARDEM;  fonoing 
tha  Article  •HomTieni.Trmi.'    By  PiTHci  Niili.  LL.D,  FJtS.1, 
SecrBt&rj  Lo  thfl  G^vdoDiut  Hortlcaltnral  Bvcietj' ' 

In  pwl  Sto,  vltb  3iO  IHnitntiona,  prine  Se. 

THE  STEAM  ENGINE.      By  John  Scott  RussEL^  MJ, 
F  Jl.S^  ViMPr«iaent  of  the  Soeielj  of  Alts  of  SootlBDd. 

In  poit  S>a,  price  4a.  «d.,  illnetnted  with  IW  IlliulnLtiinu, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   RAILWAYS,  eipleininr  ■ 
their  ConttractlonuidMaiiiigenieiiL   BTLiaiit«iiant4^coiiBT,R.I<. 
P  JLA^  CB.  of  the  LondoD  and  Birminghim  Rannaf . 

In  po«t  Bto,  pric«  8s.  fid. 

TREATISES  ON  POETRY,  MODERN  ROMANCE,  and  EHE- 
TORIC.  ByG>«saEMoii,liiteFrarM»>rafRbetorlelDthernlTeT^ 
of  Edinburgh,  Hid  WiLLTAH  SfAiDiHO,  Profeseor  of  Rhetoric  und  BeU» 
Lettrei  iD  the  UnlieriitT  of  St  Andrevi. 

In  post  Bto,  iUiinrHt«d  vith  Platu  and  Woodmiti,  price  3a.  ei.  clotli, 
rPHB  ART  AND  HISTORY  OP  PRINTING  from  the  diystf 


A  POPULAR  TREATISE  ON  MAGNETISM.    By  Sir  Daciii 
Bbewitih,  LL.D..  F.R.S.,  On-reipouding  Member  of  the  Royal  Inni- 
tate  of  Ft&poo,  Lo.,  5tc. 

PAINTING  AND  THE  PINE  ARTS.    By  B.  R.  HiTDON  Mid 

copioiiB  Miulo^  ninBtrationB  iaterdp«ied  Titb  the  teit, 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  OF  MUSICAL 
COMPOSlTIOM.with  an  Appendli  and  Notes;  being  an  eiteiuion of  . 
the  Article  "MniJc"    By  G.  F.  C^sahait.  Esq. 

In  4to,priflel2s.  with  Fifteen  Engravings  on  Steel,  andnnnieronsWoodcols 

TREATISE  ON  THE  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  NAVAI. 
AKCHITECTURE,  forming  the  Article  "Ehlpbuildiui,"  in  the  EnoF' 
Dlopadia,  with  additional  details.    Bj  Auodstin  P.  B.  Cbeuse,  Memberof 

lophleal  Society,  and  Editor  of  tbe  Papers  on  Naial  Arshlteoture. 


THE   WAVEELEY   HOVELS.  ', 

Eacb  ITorel  may  lie  had  lepiiratoly  at  the  following  Prieei  \.-~  ^ 

Pirate i;il  \ 

Foitunea  orNifel UU  y 

P«T«riL  ofthB  Pe&k...  iff  > 

QneDtinDnrnBTd 1^1  ( 

StRcmui'aWall IJS  ) 

Redganntlet  UU  < 

Bstrothed,  &o. ". V>  \ 

Taliaraan.&o. IJI  j 

WoodBtock  !fD  \ 

Fair  Maid  of  Fertli  ...1(11  } 

Anne  of  Geientein  ...  2/0  \ 

Cod  nt  Robert  of  p«ri«  1(8  / 

L    Surgeon's  Daaghter...  ^  < 

A  COHPLETE  BET  OF  THE  WATESLET  NOVELS.  \ 

CHEAPEST  EDITION.  ? 

In  Are  TolDm«,  royal  gro,  with  Portri^t,  FHCeimile,  and  Vifnetta  Titl«  \ 

after  designs  ty  Harvey,  5 

ma;  now  be  Had  Itoi  f 

FORTY-EIVB    SHILLINGS;  > 


FIFTY  S 

id  the  NoTels  separaMf  at  prices  varjing  rrem  U.  4d.  to  2a.  Sd.  eoeb. 
Catalogaei  of  Ike  diffcrtnt  EditloJa  may  U  had  on  appllcaUm. 
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NSW  ILLrSTEATED  HISKHBIES. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart_  from  Cfae  earliest  period  to  the  close  ofthe  Rebellion,  1146:  mn- 
tained  In  the  Tales  af  a  Orandfalber.  New  Edition :  with  upwards  o/Flftj 
IllHstraUona    In  tbreo  .olumea,  neatly  bound  in  cloth.    Price  i2». 

THE  HISTORY  OP  PRANCE.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott.    As 
eont^ned  in  the  Tales  of  aGrandfaCher.    New  Edition  ;  with  apwards 
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